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L  HERE  ai*e  fome  Ibbjefts  on  which 5 
writer  mult  decline  all  attempts  to  acquire 
fame,  (atisfied  with  being  obfcurely  ufejfuK 
After  fuch  a  niumber  of  Roman  Hiftories,  }fi 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  it  would 
be  but  impofttife  to  pretend  new  difcoveri^s, 
I  or  to  cipeft  to  offer  any  thin^  in  a  work  of  . 
this  kind,  which  )ias  not  been  often  anticipated  < 
by  others.  The  fads  which  it  relates,  have 
been  an  hundred  times  repeated,  ^d  every 
occurrence  has  been  {o  varioufly  confidered, 
that  learning  can  fcarce  find  a  hew  anecdote,  or 
genius  give  novelty  to  the  old. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  reader's  indulgence, 
if  in  the  following  attempt  it  (hall  appear^  that 
my  only  aim  was  to  fupply  a  concife,  plain, 
and  unaffeded  narrative  of  the  rife  and  decline  • 
of  a  well  known  empire  •,  I  was  contented  to 
piake  fuch  a  book,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  ^ 
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ferviceable,  though  of  all  others,  the  mdft  un*^ 
likely  to  promote  the  repuution  of  the  writer. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  prefllng  forward  among 
the  ambitious^  I  only  claim  the  merit  of  know- 
ing my  own  (trength,  and  falling  back  among 
the  hindmoft  ranks,  with  confcioos  inferiority'. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  it  would 
be  ho  fuch  difficult  talk  to  purfue  the  Jime  arts 
by  which  many  dull  men,  every  day,  acquire 
a  reputation  in  hiftory  \  fuch  might  eafily  be 
attained,  by  fixing  on  fome  obfcure  period  to . 
write  upon,  where  much  ieeming  erudition 
might  be  difplaycd,  almoft  unknown,  becaufc 
not  worth  remembering;  and  many  maxims  in 
politics  might  be  advanced  entirely  new,  be* 
caufe  altogether  falfe.  But  I  have  purfued  a 
contrary  method,  chufing  the  molt  noted  pe- 
riod in  hiftory,  and  offering  no  remarks  but 
fuch  as  I  thought  ftridly  true. 

The  reafons  of  my  choice  were,^that  we  had 
no  hiftory  of  this  fplendid  period  in  our  lan- 
guage, btit  what  was  either  too  voluminous  for 
common  ufe,  or  too  meanly  written  to  pleafe. 
Catrou  and  Rouillels  hiftory  in  fix  volumes, 
folio,  tranQated  into  our  language  by  Bundy, 
is  entirely  unfuiccd  to  the  time  and  expence 
mankind  ufually  chufe  to  beftow  upon  this 
fubjcdl :  Rollin,  and  his  continuator,  Crevier, 
making  above  thirty  volumes  odtavo,  feem  to 
labour  under  the  fame  imputation  -,  as  likewife 
3  Hookej 
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who  has  rpent  three  quaVcos  upon  the  republic 
alone ;  the  reft  of  his  undertaking  remaining 
unfinifbed.  There  only  therefore  remained  the 
hiftory  of  Echard,  in  five  volumes  oftavo, 
whofe  plan  and  mine  feemed  to  coincide,  and 
had  his  execution  been  equal  to  his  defign,  ic 
had  precluded  the  prefent  undertaking.  But 
^c  truth  is,  it  is  fo  poorly  written,  the  fadts  fo 
chrowded,  the  narration  fo  fpiritlefs,  and  the 
charaders  fo  indiftindly  marked,  that  the  moft 
ardent  curiofity  muft  cool  in  the  perufal,  and 
the  nobleft  tranfaftions  that  ever  warmed  the 
human  heart,  as  defcribed  by  him,  muft  ceafe 
to  intereft. 

I  have  endeavoured  therefore  in  the  prefent 
work  (or  rather  compilation)  to  obviate  the  in- 
conveniencics  arifing  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  from  the  unpleafancnefs 
of  the  latter.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  two  vo- 
lumes might  be  made  to  comprize  all  chat  was 
requiiite  to  be  known,  or  plcafing  to  be  read, 
by  fuch  as  only  examined  hiftory,  to  prepare 
them  for  more  important  ftudics.  Too  much 
rime  may  be  given  even  to  laudable  purfuits, 
and  there  is  none  more  ^pt  than  this,  to  allure 
the  ftudent  from  more  neceflary  branches  of 
learning,  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  entirely 
to  engrofs  his  induftry.  What  is  here  offered 
therefore,  may  be  fufficient  for  all,  but  fuch 
as  make  hiftory  the  peculiar  bufmefs^f  their 
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lives ;  to  fuch^  the  mod  tedious  narrative  will 
feem  but  an  abridgment,  as  they  meafure  the 
merits  of  a  work,  rather  by  the  quantity,  than 
the  quality  of  its  contents.  Others,  however, 
who  think  more  foberly,  will  agree,  that  in  fo 
extenfive  a  field  as  that  of  the  tranfadlions  of 
Rome,  more  judgment  may  be  (hewn,  by  fe-p 
letting  what  is  important,  than  by  adding  what 
is  obfcure.  The  hiftory  of  this  empire  has  been 
extended  to  fix  volumes  folio,  and  I  aver^  that 
with  very  little  learning,  it  might  be  encreafed 
to  (ixteen  more  i  but  what  would  this  be,  but 
to  load  the  fubjefl  with  unimportant  fa£ts,  and 
fo  to  weaken  the  narration,  as  that,  like  the  emr 
pire  it  defcribed,  it  muft  neceflarily  fink  be* 
neath  the  weight  of  its  own  acquifitions. 

But  while  I  thus  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
prolixity,  it  was  found  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent crowding  the  fa£ts,  and  to  give  every  nar- 
rative its  proper  play.  In  reality,  no  art  can 
continue  to  avoid  oppofitc  defc6tsi  he  who 
indulges  in  minute  particularities,  will  be  often 
languid  ^  and  he  who  (ludies  concifenpfs,  wiH 
as  frequently  be  dry  and  unentertaining.  As  it 
was  my  aim  to  comprize  as  much  as  poOible  in 
rhe  fmalleft  compafs,  it  is  feared  the  work  will 
often  be  fubjcdt  to  ihe  Utter  impuution  \  but 
it  was  impoflible  to  furnifli  the  public  with 
a  cheap  Ro  nan  hlilory  in  two  volumes  odavo^ 
9Ik1  at  the  fame  time  (o  give  all  th^t  waroith  tp 
4  the 
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flie  narrative,  all  thofe  colourings  to  the  defcrip* 
tion,  which  works  of  twenty  times  the  bulk 
have  room  to  exhibit.  I  (hall  be  folly  fatisfied 
therefore,  if  it  furnifhes  an  intereft  fufficient  to 
ftllure  the  reader  to  the  end,  and  this  is  a  claim, 
to  which  few  abridgements  can  juftly  make  pre- 
tenfions. 

To  thefe  objedtions,  there  are  fome  who  may 
add,  that  I  have  rejedted  many  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  Roman  hiftory,  and  that  every 
chara£ter  is  left  in  full  pofiefiion  of  that  fame 
or  infamy  which  it  obtained  from  its  cotempo- 
raries,  or  thofe  who  wrote  immediately  after. 
I  acknowledge  the  charge,  for  it  appears  now 
too  late  to  rejudge  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of 
thofe  men,  who  were  but  very  incompletely 
known  even  to  their  own  hiftorians.  The  Ro- 
mans perhaps,  upon  many  occafions,  formed 
wrong  ideas  of  virtue,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  fo  ignorant  or  abandoned  in  general,  as 
not  to  give  their  brighteft  characters  the  greatefl:  . 
fiiare  of  their  applaufe,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  fair,  to  try  pagan  aftions  by  the 
fiandard  of  chriftian  morality. 

But  whatever  may  be  my  execution  of  this 
work,  I  have  very  little  doubts  about  the  fuc* 
ttb  of  the  undertaking ;  the  fubjeft  is  the  no- 
bled  that  ever  employed  human  attention,  and 
inftead  of  requiring  a  writer's  aid,  will  even 
fupport  him  with  its  fplendon     The  Empire 
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of  the  world  riling  from  the  meaneft  origin^ 
and  growing  great  by  a  ftrift  veneration  for  re« 
ligion,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in  itaKom- 
manders:  continually  changing  the  mode,  but 
feldom  the  fpiric  of  its  governnnent,  being  a 
conftitution,  in  which  the  military  power,  whe- 
ther under  the  name  of  citizens  or  foldiers,  al* 
molt  always  prevailed :  adopting  all  the  im- 
provements of  other  nations  with  the  moQ:  in- 
defatigable induftry,  and  fubmitting  to  be 
taught  by  thofe  whom  it  afterwards  fubdued* 
This  is  a  picture  that  muft  afitdb  us,  however 
it  be  difpofed  ;  thefe  materials  muft  have  their 
value,  under  the  hand  of  the  meaneft  work* 
man. 
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£\^  L  L  nations  feem  willing  to  derive  merit 
from  the  fplcndor  of  their  original;  and  where 
hiftory  is  filcnt,  they  generally  lupply  the  dc- 
fcft  with  fable.  The  Romans  were  particularly 
defirous  of  being  thought  defcended  from  the 
gods,  as  if  to  hide  the  meannefs  of  their  real 
ancertry.  ^neas,  the  Ton  of  ^''enus-^and  An-  . 
chiles,  having  efcaped  from  the  deftruftion  cf 
Troy,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers,  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Vol,  I.  B  Latinus, 
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place  where  the  children  were  thrown  being  aC 
a  diftance  from  the  main  current,  the  water  was 
too  (hallow  to  drown  them.  In  this  fituationy 
therefore,  they  continued  without  harm ;  and, 
that  no  part  of  their  prefervation  might  want 
its  wonders,  we  are  told,  that  they  were  for 
fome  timefuc^led  by  a  wolf,  until  Fauftulus,  the 
king's  herdfman,  finding  them  thus  expofed, 
brought  them  home  to  Acca  Laurcntia,  his 
wife,  who  brought  them  up  as  her  own.  Some, 
however,  will  have  it,  that  the  nurfc's  name 
was  Lupa,  which  gave  rife  to  the  ftory  of  their 
being  nourifhed  by  a  wolf;  but  it  is  needlels 
to  weed  out  a  fingle  improbability  from  ac- 
counts where  the  whole  is  overgrown  with  fable. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  the  twins  thus  ftrangeiy 
preferved,  feemed  early  to  difcover  abilities  and 
defircs  above  the  mcannefs  of  their  fuppofed 
original.  The  Ihepherd's  life  began  to  difpleafe 
them ;  and,  from  tending  flocks,  or  hunting  wild 
beads,  they  foon  turned  their  ftrength  againft 
the  robbers  round  the  country,  whom  they  of- 
ten ftript  of  their  plunder  to  (hare  it  among 
their  fellow  (hepherds. 

In  one  of  thefe  excurfions  it  was  that  Renius 
was  taken  prilbner  by  Numitor's  herdfman,  who 
brought  him  before  the  king,  and  accufed  him 
of  the  very  crime  which  he  had  fo  often  attempt- 
ed to  fupprefs.  Romulus,  however,  beinginfor- 
med  by  Fauftulus  of  his  real  birth,   was  not 
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remifs  in  aflembling  a  number  of  his  fellow 
fliepherds,  in  order  to  refcue  his  brother  from 
prifon,  and  force  the  kingdom  from  the  hands 
of  the  ufuper.  Yet  being  too  feeble  to  aft 
openly,  he  direfted  his  followers  to  aflemble 
near  the  place  by  different  ways,  while  Remus 
with  equal  vigilance  gained  upon  the  citizens 
within.  Amulius,  thus  befet  on  all  fides  and 
not  knowing  what  expedient  to  think  of  for  his 
iecurity,  was,  during  his  amazement  and  diftrac- 
don,  taken  and  flain*,  while  Numicor,  who  had 
been  depofed  forty-two  years,  recognized  his 
grandfons,  and  was  once  more  reftored  to  the 
throne. 

Numitor,being  thus  in  quiet  poffcflion  of  the 
kingdom,  his  grandfons  refolved  to  build  a  city 
upon  thofe  hills  where  they  had  formerly  lived 
as  ihepherds.  The  king  had  too  many  obliga- 
tions to  them  not  to  approve  their  defign-,  he 
appointed  them  lands,  and  gave  permiifion  to 
fiicb  of  his  fubjefts  as  thought  proper,  to  fettle 
in  their  new  colony.  Many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fhepherds  alfo,  and  fuch  as  were  fond  of 
change,  repaired  to  the  intended  city,  and  pre- 
pared to  raifc  ic.  For  the  more  fpeedy  carrying 
oki  this  work,  the  people  were  divided  into  two 
parts ;  each  of  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  would 
ioduftrioully  emulate  the  other.  But  what 
was  defigoed  as  an  advantage,  proved  nearly 
£ital  to  this  infant  colony  •,  it  gave  birth  to  two 
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faflions,  one  preferring  Romulus,  the  other  Re- 
mus, who  themfelvrcs  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
fpot  where  the  city  (hould  ftand.  To  terminate 
this  difference,  they  were  advifed  by  the  king, 
to  take  an  omen  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
that  he  whofc  omen  (hould  be  mofl:  favourable, 
Ihould  in  all  refpedls  dircft  the  other.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  advice,  they  both  took  their 
ftations  upon  different  hills.  To  Remus  ap- 
peared Cx  vultures  -,  to  Romulus,  twice  that 
number:  fo  that  each  party  thought  itfelf  vic- 
torious ;  the  one  having  the  firft  omen,  the 
other  the  moft  compleat.  This  produced  a 
conteft,  which  ended  in  a  battle  wherein  Remus 
was  /lain;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  was  killed 
by  his  brother ;  who,  being  provoked  at  his 
leaping  contemptuoufly  over  the  city  wall, 
ilriick  him  dead  upon  the  fpot,  at  the  fame 
time  profefling,  that  nonefliould  ever  infulthis 
walls  with  impunity. 

Romulus,  being  now  fole  commander,  and 

eighteen  years  of  age,  began  the  foundation  of 

a  city  that  was  one  day  to  give  laws  to  the 

world.     It  was  called  Rome,  ^ter  the  name  of 

A.  M.     the  founder,  and  built  upon  the  Palatine  hill, 

J*5--     on  which  he  had  taken  his  fuccefsful  omem 

;    '     The  city  was  at  firft  almoft  fquare,  containing 

'       about  a  thoufand  houfes.    It  was  near  a  mile  in 

compafs,    and   commanded  a  fmall   territory 

pound  it  of  ^bout  eight  miles  over.    However^ 
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fmall  as  it  appears,  it  was,  norwithdanding 
worfc  inhabited;  and  the  firfl  method  made  ufe 
of  to  increafe  its  numbers,  was  the  opening  a 
fanduary  for  all  malefaftors,  flavcs,  and  fuch 
as  were  defirous  of  novelty.  Thcfc  came  in 
great  multitudes,  and  contributed  to  increafe 
the  number  of  our  legiflator's  new  fubjefts. 
To  have  a  juft  idea  therefore  of  Rome  in  its 
infant  ftatc,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  collec- 
tion of  cottages  furrounded  by  a  feeble  wall, 
rather  built  to  fervc  as  a  military  retreat,  than 
for  the  purpofes  of  cjvil  fociety ;  rather  filled 
with  a  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  than 
with  fubjefts  bred  to  obedience  and  cgntroU: 
wc  have  only  to  conceive  men  bred  to  rapine, 
living  in  a  place  that  merely  feemed  calculated 
for  the  fecurity  of  plunder ;  and  yet,  to  our 
aftonifliment,  wc  Ihall  foon  find  this  tumultu- 
ous concourfe  uniting  in  the  ftriftcft  bonds  of 
fociety  •,  this  lawlefs  rabble  putting  on  the  rpoft 
(incere  regard  for  religion ;  and,  though  com- 
pofed  of  the  dregs  of  mankind,  fetting  exam- 
ples to  all  the  world  of  valour  and  of  virtue. 
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CHAP.      II. 

From  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Ro« 
mulus, 

i3  C  A  R  C  E  was  the  city  raifed  above  its  foun« 
dation,  when  its  rude  inhabitants  began  to 
think  of  giving  fome  fbrm  to  their  conftitu- 
tion :  their  firi^  objed  was  to  unite  liberty  and 
empire ;  to  form  a  kind  of  mixt  monarchy, 
by  which  all  power  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  prince  and  the  people.  Romulus,  by  an  b& 
of  great  gcnerofity,  Jeft  them  at  liberty  to 
chufe  whom  they  would  for  their  king;  and  they, 
in  gratitude,  concurred  to  elcft  their  founder: 
he  was  accordingly  acknowledged  as  chief  of 
their  religion,  fovereign  magiftrate  of  Rome, 
and  general  of  the  army.  Befide  a  guard  to  at- 
tend his  perfon,  it  was  agreed  that  he  ihould 
be  preceded  wherever  he  went  by  twelve  meft, 
armed  with  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods, 
who  were  to  fervc  as  executioners  of  the  law, 
and  to  imprefs  his  new  fubjcfts  with  an  idea  of 
his  authority.  Yet  dill  this  authority  was  un- 
der very  great  reftriftions,  as  his  whole  power 
confilled  in  calling  the  fenate  together ;  in  af- 
fembling  the  people ;  in  conducting  the  army, 
when  it  was  decreed  by  the  other  part  of 
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die  conftitution,  tliat  they  (hould  go  t^  war; 
aod  in  appointmg  the  queftors,  or  treafurers  of 
the  public  money;  officers  which,  we  may  fup- 
pofc,  at  that  time  had  but  very  httle  employ- 
xnenc,  as  neither  the  foldiers  nor  magiftrate^ 
received  any  pay. 

The  (enate,  which  was  to  z&  as  counfellors 
to  the  king,  was  compofed  of  an  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Rome,  confifting  of 
men  whofe  age,  wifdom  or  valour,  gave  them 
a  narnral  authority  over  their  fellow  fubjeds. 
The  king  named  the  firft  fenator,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  government  of  the  city,  when^ 
ever  war  required  the  general's  abfence.  In  this 
sdpe&able  aflembly  was  tranfaAed  all  the  im- 
poftant  bufineis  of  the  ftate,  the  king  himfelf 
prefiding,  although  every  queflion  was  to  be  de* 
tennined  by  a  majority  of  voices.  As  they  were 
fuppofed  to  have  a  paternal  afFeftion  for  the 
people,  they  were  called  Fathers ;  and  their 
deicendants.  Patricians.  To  the  patricians  be- 
kMig^  all  the  dignified  offices  of  the  ftate,as  well 
as  oif  the  priefthood.  To  thefe  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  fenate  and  the  people,  while  the 
lower  ranks  of  citizens,  whawere  thus  excluded 
from  all  views  of  promotion  for  themfelves, 
were  to  expe&  advantages  only  from  their  va* 
lour  in  war,  or  their  affiduity  in  agriculture. 

The  plebeians,  who  compofed  the  third  part 
of  the  legiflature,  affiimed  to  themfelves  the 
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powerof  authorifing  chofe  laws  which  were  palled 
by  the  king  or  the  fenate.  All  things  relative 
to  peace  or  war,  to  the  eleAion  of  magiftrates^ 
and  even  to  the  chufing  a  king,  were  confirmed 
by  their  fuffrages.  In  their  numerous  aflemblies 
all  enterprizes  againft  the  enemy  were  pro- 
pofed,  while  the  fenate  had  only  a  power  of 
rejecting  or  approving  their  defigns.  Thus  was 
the  ftate  compofed  of  three  orders,  each  a  check 
upon  the  other :  the  people  refolved  whether 
the  propofals  of  the  king  were  pleafmg  to  them ; 
the  fenate  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  meafure;  and  the  king  gave  vigour  and  fpiric 
by  directing  the  execution.  But,  though  the 
people  by  thefe  regulations  feemed  in  pofleffion 
of  great  power,  yet  there  was  one  circumftance 
which  contributed  greatly  to  its  diminution  j 
namely,  the  rights  of  patronage,  which  were 
lodged  in  the  fenate.  The  king,  fenfible  that  io 
every  date  there  muft  be  a  dependance  of  the 
poor  upon  the  powerful,  gave  permifllon  to  every 
plebeian  to  chuie  one  among  the  fenators  for  a 
patron.  The  bond  between  them  was  of  the 
ftrongeft  kind ;  the  patron  was  to  give  protec- 
tion to  his  client,  to  affift  him  with  his  advice 
and  fortune,  to  plead  for  him  before  the  judge* 
and  to  refcue  him  from  every  oppreflion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  client  attached  himfelf  to 
the  interefts  of  his  patron;  afllfted  him,  if  poor, 
to  portion  his  daughters,  to  pay  his  debtai,  or 
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his  ranibm,  in  cafe  of  being  taken  prifoner:  he 
was  to  follow  him  on  every  fervice  of  danger; 
whenever  he  ftood  candidate  for  an  office^ 
lie  was  obliged  to  give  him  his'  fufferage;  and 
was  prohibited  from  giving  teftimony  in  a 
court  of  juftice,  whenever  his  evidence  affefted 
the  interefts  of  his  patron.  Thcfe  reciprocal 
duties  were  held  Co  facred,  that  any  who  vio- 
lated  them  were  ever  after  held  infamous^  and 
excluded  from  all  the  protedion  of  the  laws:  fo 
that  from  hence  we  fee  the  fenators,  in  efieft, 
were  pofiefled  of  the  fuffcrages  of  their  clients; 
fince  all  that  was  left  the  people  was  only  the 
power  of  chufing  what  patron  they  (hou)d 
obey.  In  a  nation  fo  barbarous  and  fierce  as 
the  firft  Romans,  it  was  wife  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, as  the  mod  requifite  duty. 

The  firft  care  of  the  new-created  king  was  to 
attend  to  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  humanize  his  fubjeds,  by  the  notion  of' 
other  rewards  and  punifhments  than  thpfc  of 
human  laws.  The  precife  form  of  their  worfhip 
is  unknown ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of -that  age  confifted  in  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  credit  of  their  foothfayers,  who  pre- 
tended, from  obfervations  on  the  flight  of 
birds  and  the  entrails  of  beafts,  to  dircft  the 
prefent,  and  to  dive  into  futurity.  This  pious 
fraud,  which  firft  arofe  from  ignorance,  foon 
t)ec4ipe  a  moft  ufeful  machine  in  the  hands  of 

government. 
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government.  Romulus,  by  anexpre6  law^cgm^ 
nianded,  that  no  cledion  Ihould  be  made^  no 
cnterprize  undertaken^  without  firfi:  confulcing 
the  foothfaycrs.  With  equal  wifdom  he  ordaioedik 
that  no  new  divinities  (hould  be  introduced 
into  public  worfhip;  that  the  priefthood;  fliould. 
continue  for  life,  and  that  none  (hould  bejckdnnl 
into  it  before  the  age  of  fifty.  He  forbad 
them  to  mix  fable  with  the  myileries  of  their 
religion  -,  and,  that  they  (hould  be  qualified  to 
teach  others,  he  ordered  that  they  (hould  be  the 
hiftoriographers  of  the  times:  fo  that,  while 
inftru£ted  by  priefts  like  thefe,  the  people  coukK 
never  degenerate  into  total  barbarity.! 

Of  his  other  laws  we  have  but  few  fragnKOti^ 
remaining.  In  thefe  however  we  learn,  that 
wives  were  forbid,  upon  any  pretext  wh3t(b- 
ever,  to  feparate  from  their  hu(bands;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  hu(band  was  empowered  td 
repudiate  the  wife,  and  even  to  put  her  to  death 
with  the  confent  of  her  relations,  in  cafe  (he 
was  dete&ed  in  adultery,  in  attempting  to  poi« 
fon,  in  making  falle  keys,  or  even  of  having 
drank  too  much  wine.  His  laws  between  chil* 
dren  and  their  parents  were  yet  ft  ill  more 
fevere-,  the  father  had  entire  power  over  his 
oIFspring,  both  of  fortune  and  life;  he  could  fell 
them  or  imprifon  them  at  any  timeof  their  lives» 
or  in  any  Rations  to  which  they  were  arrived, 
Ihe  father  might  expofe  his  children,  if , bom 

with 
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with  any  deformities,  haying  previoufly  com* 
munieated  his  intentions  to  his  five  next  of 
kindred.  Our  lawgiver  feemed  more  kind  even 
to  his<enemies;  for  his  fubje£):s  were  prohibited 
fr6m  killing  them  after  they  bad  furrendered, 
or  even  from  felling  them:  his  ambition  only 
aimed  ait  diminifhing  the  number  of  his  ene* 
tnies  by  making  friends  of  them. 

AfteV  fo  many  endeavours  to  encreafe  his 
fubjed^  and  fi>  many  laws  to  regulate  them,  he 
riext  gave  orders  to  afcertain  their  numbers. 
The  whole  amounted  bat  to  three  thoufand 
ftoCy  and  about  as  tnany  hundred  horfemen, 
capable  of  bearing  arms.   Thefe  therefore  were 
divided  equally  into  three  tribes,  and  to  each 
he  affigned  a  different  part  of  the  city.     Each 
of  thefe  tribes  were  fubdrvided  into  ten  curia;, 
or  companies,  confifting  of  ari  hundred  men 
each)  with  a  centurion  to  command  it  •,  a  prieft 
called  eurio  to  perform  the  facrifices  ;  and  two 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  duumviri, 
to  diflribute  juftice.    According  to  the  number 
of  curiae  he  divided  the  lands  into  thirty  parts, 
referving  one  portion  for  public  ufes,  and  an- 
other for  religious  ceremonies.    The  Cmplicity 
'  and  frugality  of  the  times  will  be  beft  under- 
ftood  by  obferving,  that  each  citizen  had  not 
above  two  acres  of  ground  for  his  own  fub-  . 
fiftence.     Of  the  horfemen  mentioned  above, 
thofe  were  chofcn  ten  from  each  curiae;  they 

were 
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were  particularly  appointed  to  fight  round 
the  perfon  of  the  king;  of  them  his  guard  was 
compofed ;  and  from  their  alacrity  in  battle,  or 
firom  the  name  of  their  firft  commander,  they 
were  called  Ccleres,  a  word  equivalent  to  our 
light  horfemen. 

A  government  thus  wifely  inftituted,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  induced  numbers  to  come  and 
live  under  it ;  each  day  added  to  its  ftrength, 
multitudes  flocked  in  from  all  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  it  only  feemed  to  want  women  to 
afcertain  its  duration.  In  this  exigence,  Romu- 
lus, by  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  ient  deputies 
among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbours,  entreating 
their  alliance,  and  upon  thefe  terms  offering  to 
cement  the  moft  drift  confederacy  with  them. 
The  Sabines,  who  were  then  confidered  as  the 
moft  warlike  people  of  Italy,  rcjefted  the  pro- 
pofition  with  difdain ;  and  fome  even  added 
railery  to  the  refufal,  demanding,  that,  as  he 
had  opened  a  fanftuary  for  fugitive  (laves,  why 
he  haid  not  alfo  opened  another  for  proftitute 
women.  This  anfwer  quickly  raifed  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans;  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  refentment,  while  he  at  the 
fame  time  (hould  people  his  city,  refolved  to 
obtain  by  force,  what  was  denied  to  entreaty. 
For  this  purpofe  he  proclaimed  a  feaft,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  throughout  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  made  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent 
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cent  preparation^  for  it.  Thefe  feafts  were 
generally  preceded  by  facrifices,  and  ended  in 
ihews  of  wrefUerS)  gladiators,  and  chariot 
couries.  The  Sabines,  as  he  had  expedbed, 
were  among  the  foremofl:  who  came  to  be  fpec- 
tators,  bringing  their  wives  and  daughters  with 
them  to  (hare  the  pleafure  of  the  fight.  The 
inhabitants  alio  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  came,  who  were  received  by  the  Romans 
with  marks  of  the  mod  cordial  holpitality.  In 
the  mean  time  the  games  began,  and,  while  the 
ftrangers  were  mofl  intent  upon  the  ipe£tacle, 
a  number  of  the  Roman  youth  rufhed  in 
among  them  with  drawn  fwords,  feized  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  women,  and  car- 
ried them  off  by  violence.  In  vain  the  parents 
protefted  agaihft  this  breach  of  hofpitality;  in 
vain  the  virgins  themfelves  at  firft  oppofed 
the  attempts  of  their  ravifhers;  perfeverance 
and  carefles  obtained  thofe  favours  which  timi- 
dity at  firft  denied;  fo  that  the  betrayers,  from 
being  objeds  of  averfion,  foon  became  the 
partners  of  their  deareit  affeiflions. 

But  however  the  affront  might  have  been 
borne  by  them,  it  was  not  fo  ealily  put  up  by 
their  parents:  a  bloody  war  cnfued.  The  cities 
of  Cenina,  Antemna  and  Cruflumium  were 
the  firft  who  refolved  to  revenge  the  common^^ 
cauie,  which  the  Sabines  feemed  too  dilatory  in 
purfuing.  Thefe,  by  making  feparate  inroads, 
2  became 
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became  a  more  eafy  conqueft  to  Romulus,  who 
firft  overthrew  the  Ceninenfes,  flew  their  king 
Acron  in  fingle  combat,  and  made  an  offering 
of  the  royal  fpoils  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  on  the 
fpot  where  the  capitol  was  afterwards  built* 
The  Antemnates  and  Cruftruminians  fliared  the 
fame  fate,  their  armies  were  overthrown,  and 
their  cities  taken.  The  conqueror,  however^ 
made  the  mod  merciful  ufe  of  his  victory ;  fbr» 
inftead  of  deftroying  their  towns,  or  leflening 
their  numbers,  he  only  placed  colonies  of  Ro* 
mans  in  them,  to  fcrve  as  a  frontier  to  reprefi 
more  diftant  invafions. 

Tatius,  king  of  Cures,  a  Sabine  city,  was 
th€  laft,  although  the  moft  formidable,  who 
undertook  to  revenge  the  difgrace  his  country 
had  fufiered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territo- 
ries at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men, 
and,  not  content  with  a  fuperibrity  of  forces, 
he  added  ftratagem  alfo.  Tarpiea,  who  was 
daughter  to  the  commander  of  the  Capitolinc 
hill,  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands,  as  fhe  wenr 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  to  fetch  water. 
Upon  her  he  prevailed,  by  means  of  large  pro- 
mifes,  to  betray  one  of  the  gates  to  his  army. 
The  reward  (he  engaged  for,  was  what  the  fol- 
diers  wore  on  their  arms,  by  which  flie  meanc 
their  bracelets.  They  however,  cither  miftaking 
hcT  meaning;,  or  willing  to  punilh  her  perfidy, 
threw  their  bucklcn  upon  her  as  they  entered, 

and 
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And  crulhed  her  to  death  beneath  them^    Th6 

Sabines  being  thus  pofleiTcd  of  the  Capicoline^ 

]iid  the  advantage  of  continuing  the  war  at 

Cheir  pleafure^  tod  for  feme  time  onljr  flight 

encounters  pafled  between  them.     At  length 

Iiowever,  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  contefl:  begaa 

CO  weary  out  both  parties,  fo  that  each   wi/hed^ 

tmt  neither  would  (loop  to  fue  for  peace.    The 

defire  of  peace  often  gives  vigour  to  meifurei 

in  war ;  wherefore,  both  fides  refolving  to  ter-^ 

flunate  their  doubts  by  a  decifive  adtion,  a  ge- 

serai  engagement  enfued,  which  was  renewed 

ibr  feveral  days,    With  almoft  equal  fuccefs. 

They  both  fought  for  all  that  was  valuable  lA 

life,  and  neither  could  think  of  fubmitting :  it 

was  in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and 

Qjiirinal  hills,  that  the  lad  engagement  waa^ 

&ught  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines^ 

The  engagement  was  now  become  general,  and 

the  flaughter  prodigious,  when  the  attention 

€f  both  (ides  was  fuddenly  turned  from  the 

ixnc  of  horror  before  them,  to  another  infi- 

mcdy  more  ftriking.    The  Sabine  women  who 

had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  were  feen 

with  their  hair  loofe  and  their  ornapients  ne<» 

l^efted,  flying  in  between  the  combatants,  re- 

girdlels  of  their  own  danger,  and  with  loud 

outcries  only  foUcitous  for  that  of  their  parents, 

their  hufbands  and  their  children.  **  If,  cried 

they,    *•  you    arc    refolvcd  upon^  flaughter. 

Vol.  I.  C  ••  turn 
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^*  turn  your  arms  upon  us,  fince  we  only  ai^ 
*^  the  caufe  of  your  animofity.  If  any  oiuft 
"  die,  let  it  be  us,  fince,  if  our  parents  or 
^^  our  hufbands  fall,  we  muft  be  equally  mi* 
"  fcrable  in  being  the  furviving  caufc."  A, 
ipcfbacle  fo  moving  could  not  be  refifted  by. 
the  combatants,  both  fides  for  a  wile,  n  if 
by  mutual  impulie,  let  fall  their  weapons,  and 
beheld  the  diftrefs  in  filent  amazement.  The 
tears  and  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  daugli- 
ters  at  length  prevailed,  an  accommodation 
enfued,  by  which  it  was  agreed  ^  that  Romulua^ 
and  Tatius  (hould  reign  jointly  in  Rome,  with, 
equal  power  and  prerogative^  that  an  hundred 
Sabines  (hould  be  admitted  into  the  fenaoey 
that  the  city  fliould  ilill  retain  its  former  namc^ 
but  that  the  citizens  (hould  be  called  QuiriccSy 
after  Cures,  the  principal  town  of  the  Sabines, 
and  that  both  nations  being  thus  united,  fuch  of 
the  Sabines  as  chofe  it,  (hould  be  admitted  to 
live  in  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  bk 
Rome.  Thus  every  ftorm  which  ftemed  to 
threaten  this  growing  empire,  only  ferved  to  in- 
creafe  its  vigour.  The  foldiers  of  that  armyi 
which  in  the  morning  had  refolved  upon  its 
deftrudion,  came  in  the  evening  With  joy  Co 
be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  its  citiscoa. 
Romulus  faw  his  dominions  and  his  fubjeAa 
encreafed  by  more  than  half,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  hours  ^  and,  as  if  fortune  meant  every  way 

to 
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to  aflift  his  ambition,  Tatius,  his  partner  in  the 
government,  was  killed  about  five  years  after 
by  the  Lavinians  for  having  protefted  fome  fer- 
▼ants  of  his,  who  had  plundered  them  and  (lain 
their  ambaffadors ;  fo  that  by  this  accident 
Romtilus  once  more  faw  himfelf  fole  monarch 
of  Rome. 

Rome  being  greatly  ftrengthened  by  this 
new  acquifition  of  power,  began  to  grow  for- 
midable to  her  neighbours,  and  it  may  be  fup* 
pofed,  that  pretexts  for  war  were  not  wanting, 
when  prompted  by  jealoufy  on  their  fide,  and 
by  ambition  on  that  of  the  Romans.  Fidena 
and  Camcria,  two  neighbouring  cities,  were 
.(Vibdued  and  taken.  Veii  alfo,  one  of  the  mofl: 
powerful  ftates  of  Etruria,  fhared  nearly  the 
feme  fate ;  after  two  fierce  engagements  they 
fucd  for  peace  and  a  league,  which  Was  granted 
upon  giving  up  a  feventh  part  of  their  doi^i-^ 
nions,  their  falt-pits  near  the  river  and  hoft- 
ages  for  greater  fecurity. 

Succefles  likcthefe  produced  an  equal  (hare 
of  pride  in  the  cohqueror.  From  being  con- 
tented with  thofe  limits  which  had  been  wifely 
afligned  to  his  power,  he  began  to  affefl:  abfolute 
fway,  and  to  govern  thftfe  laws,  to  which  he  had 
bimfelf  formerly  profeffcd  implicit  obedience. 
The  fcnate  was  particularly  difpleafed  at  his 
condud,  as  they  found  themfelves  only  ufcd  as 
inftrumcnts  to  ratify  the  rigour  of  his  com- 
C  2  mands. 
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mands.  We  are  not  told  the  precife  manner 
which  they  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant  i 
fome  fay  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  in  the 
lenate-Houfe ;  others,  that  he  difappeared  while 
reviewing  his  army ;  certain  it  is,  that  from  tht 
fecrccy  of  the  fad,  and  the  concealment  of  the 
body,  they  took  occafion  to  perfuade  the  mul- 
titude, that  he  was  taken  up  mto  heaven  :  thu| 
him  whom  they  coukl  not  bear  as  a  king,  thej 
were  contented  to  worihip  as  a  god. 

Romulus  reigned  thirty-fcven  years,  and  after 
his  death,  had  a  temple  built  to  him,  under  the 
name  of  Qp^^'us ;  Produs,  one  of  the  fenatora^ 
folemnly  affirming,  that  he  had  appeared  CO 
him,  and  de0red  to  be  invoked  by  that  title. 
We  fee  little  more  in  the  charader  of  this  prince^ 
than  what  might  be  expe&ed  in  fuch  an  ige» 
great  temperance  and  great  valour,  which  ge- 
nerally make  up  the  catalogue  of  favage  vir- 
tues. However,  the  grandeur  of  an  empire 
admired  by  the  whole  world,  creates  in  us  aa 
julmiration  of  the  founder^  without  ftridlj  ex«t 
amining  his  title. 
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CHAP.      III. 

Prom  the  death  of  Romnlu*  to  the  death  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  fecond  king  of  Rome. 

JxOME  was  already  grown  from  its  fmall  0,  c. 
beginnings  into  a  very  formidable  ftate,  her  st. 
forces  now  amounted  to  forty-fix  thoufand  foot 
end  a  thoufand  horfe.  The  kingdom  of  Alba 
alio  fell  in  by  the  death  of  Numitor^  fb  that  it 
•Qow  required  fome  time  to  unite  fo  great  a 
concourfe  of  new-made  fubyefts  into  ^  obedi* 
ence  to  one  governor :  in  faft,  the  city  feemed 
greatly  divided  in  the  choice  of  a  fucceflbr. 
The  Sabines  were  for  having  the  king  chofen. 
£rom  their  body,  but  the  Romans  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  advancing  a  (Iranger  to 
the  throne.  In  this  perplexity  the  fenators  un- 
dertook to  fupply  the  place  of  the  king,  by 
taking  the  government,  each  of  them  in  turn, 
for  five  days,  and  during  that  time,  enjoying  all 
the  honours  and  all  the  privileges  of  royalty. 
This  new  form  of  government  held  a  year,  nor 
is  it  known  whether  the  fenate  intended  by 
continuing  it,  to  preferve  the  fovereign  power 
among  themfelves,  or  only  to  wait  for  a  proper 
perfon  to  inveft  with  regal  power.  The  pie* 
bcians,  however,  who  law  that  this  method  of 
C  3  trans* 
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transferring  pov/cr  was  only  multiplying  their 
matters,  infiftcd  upon  aUering  that  mode  of 
government,  allowing  the  fcnate  a  choice,  cither 
of  nominating  a  king,  or  elefting  annual  magi* 
Urates  from  among  their  number.  The  fenate 
being  thus  driven  to  an  eleftion,  for  fomctimc 
debated  upon  the  proper  form,  till,  at  length, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  party  which  eleded, 
(hould  nominate  from  the  body  of  the  other, 
fo  that  .the  new  king  would  have  equal  at- 
tachments to  both  i  to  the  one  as  his  country- 
men, to  the  other  as  his  cleftors.  In  confe- 
quencc  of  this  the  choice  being  left  to  the 
Roman  part  of  the  fenate,  they  pitched  upon 
Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  and  their  choice 
was  received  with  universal  approbation  by  the 
reft  of  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  now  about  forty, 
had  long  been  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  juf. 
ticc,  moderation  and  exemplary  life.  He  was 
(killed  in  all  the  learning  and  philofophy  of 
the  Sabines,  and  lived  at  home  at  Cures,  con- 
tented with  a  private  fortune,  unambitious  of 
higher  honours.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
rcludance  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  that 
was  conferred  upon  him,  he  for  fome  time 
continued  obftinately  to  refufe  it,  but,  at 
length,  at  the  requeft  of  his  father,  and  the 
perfuafions  of  the  ambafiadors  who  vrciff^nt 
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ID  him  from  Borne,  he  confented  to  accept  of 
the  kingdom,  fo  that  his  acceptance  produced 
fiich  joy,  that  the  people  Teemed  not  fo  much 
to  receive  a  king  as  a,kingdom. 

The  Romans  were  fond  of  thinking  that 
providence  induftnoufly  adapted  the  various 
difpotfitions  of  >  its  kings  to  the  different  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  pe9ple,  and  indeed  in  the  pre- 
fenc  inftance  they  were  not  much  miftaken. 
No  monarch  could  be  more  proper  for  them 
dian  Numa,  at  a  conjuncture  when  the  go- 
vernment was  compofed  of  various  petty  ftates 
hittly  iUbdued,  and  but  ill  united  among  each 
other  ;  they  wanted  a  mailer  who  could  by  his 
laws  and  precepts  foften  their  fierce  difpofi- 
iions,  and  by  his  example 
•love  of  religion,  and 
Under  Nuo^  therefore. 
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In  the  reign  of  Nimia  theicfore,  we  are  to 

look  only  for  the  pacific  virtues,  as  his  whole 

time  was  fpent  in  infpiring  his  fubjeds  with  a 

Jove  of  piety,  and  a  veneration  for  the  gods, 
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He  built  many  new  temples»   he  infticutcd 
feaftst  and  the  fandicy  of  his  life  gave  lum  ^ 
credit  enough  to  perfuade  his  people»  that  he 
had  a  particular  correfpondence  with  the  god« 
de(s  Egeria.  By  her  advice  he  built  the  temple 
of  janus,   which  was  to  be  fliut  in  time  of 
peace,  and  open  in  war;  he  ordained  veftal 
virgins,  who  being  four  in  number,  had  very 
great  privileges  allowed  them,  fuch  as  that  of 
being  preceded  by  the  fafi:es  or  enfigns  of  royal 
power,  and  of  pardoning  malefaAors  in  Qife 
of  an  accidental  meeting :  he  inftituted  pon- 
tiffs, and  enrolled  himfeUF  among  the  number : 
Jie  brought  up  the  orden  of  the  Salian  and 
Fecial  priefthood,  the  one  to  ^ttSsrvc  the  &* 
cred  (hields  called  ancillia,  which  he  pretended 
had  dropt  down  from  heaven,  and  which,  while 
remaining  in  Rome,  tlye  city,u  it  was  faid,  could 
never  be  taken-,  the  other  to  juage  of  the  equity 
of  war,  ^nd  to  proclaim  it  with  great  ceremony. 
For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he 
divided  thofe  lands  which  Romulus  had  gained 
in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  people  % 
he  foftened  the  rigour  of  the  kws,  which  his 
predectflbr  had  mftituted  with  regard  to  pa^ 
rents  and  children,  making  it  unlawful  for  4 
father  to  fell  his  fon  after  marriage,  becaufe  he 
thought  it  unjufU  that  a  woman  who  had  mar- 
{Tied  a  freeman,  fhould  be  conftrained  to  live 
irith  a  flave :  he  regulated  j4fo  the  kakndar, 
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tnd  aboliihed  the  diftindion  between  Romant 
and  Sabines,  by  dividing  the  people  according 
io  their  feveral  trades^  and  compelling  them 
CD  live  together.  Thus  having  arrived  at  the 
Bgt  of  fourfcore  years^  and  having  reigned 
forty-three  in  profound  peace,  he  died,  order* 
ing  his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  ftone  coffin^ 
contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  and  his 
books  of  ceremonies,  which  confifted  of  twelve 
in  Latin  and  as  many  in  Greek,  to  be  buried 
by  his  fide,  in  another.  Thefe  were  taken  up 
about  four  hundred  years  after,  and  becaufe  it 
was  thought  impious  to  connmunicate  the  myi^ 
teries  they  contained  to  the  public,  they  were 
bomt  by  order  of  the  fenate,  that  perhaps  was 
willing  to  hide  the  futility  of  the  work  by  this 
txtraordioary  reverence  for  the  contents, 

CHAP-      IV. 

Erom  the  death  of  Nuroa  to  the  death  of  Tnllits 
Hoftilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome. 
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'  P  O  N  the  death  of  Numa,  the  government     u,  C. 
once  more  devolved  upon  the  fenate,  and  con-       8a* 
tinued  till  the  people  eleded  Tullus  Hoftilus 
for  their  king,   which  choice  had  alfo    the 
concurrence  of  the  other  part  of  the  confli- 
tutxaRt     This  monarchy    who  was  grandfon 
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to  a  noUe  Roman,  who  had  formerty  fignoliacdl 
himfelf  againft  the  Sabines,  wa$  every  way  «uw 
like  his  predeceflbr,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
war^  and  nrsore  fond  of  encerprize,  than  even 
the  founder  of  the  empire  himfelf  had  been  %, 
fo  that  he  only  fought  a  pretext  for  leading  hi» 
forces  to  the  field. 

The  Albans  were  the  firft  people  wha  g»ve 
him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  favourite 
inclinations.  Two  neighbouring  ftatet^  both 
t9%CT  for  war,'  and  both  in  ibme  cneafuiae  fub- 
(ifting  by  plunder,  can  never  want  a  pnetocc 
to  colour  the  violence  of  a  firft  aggreflion.  A 
few  Homan  fhepherds  had,  it  feenis,  commie- 
ted  an  inroad  upon  the  territories  of  Alba  %  a 
number  of  Alban  fliepherds  had  made  reprifals 
upon  them  ;  ambafiadors  wepe  fent  from  eidiBr 
ftate,  complaining  of  the  injury ;  no  redreft 
was  given,  and  a  formal  war  was  declared  on 
both  fides,  which  neither  however  would  bear 
the  blame  of  having  firft  given  rife  to.  There 
were  indeed  many  reafons  for  making  thefe 
two  ftates  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture ;  they  were  dcfcended  from  the  fame 
original,  and  the  ties  of  confanguinity  ftill  lield 
many  of  them  united.  There  were  alfo  fome 
neighbouring  ftates,  enemies  to  both,  that  only 
ibughr  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  either. 
It  was  with  thefe  difpofitions,  that  after  fome 
warlike  ftratagems  on  either  fide,  the  Roman 
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wd  Alban  ibrces  met,  about  five  miles  from 
Rome,  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  re- 
ipoftive  kiagdoms,  6)t  almoft  every  battle  in 
chde  b^barous  omes  was  decifive.  The  two 
armies  wese  for  ibme  time  drawn  out  in  array, 
awaiting. tiic  fignal  to  begin,  both  chiding  the 
length  of  that  dreadful  fufpeofe  which  kept 
them  from  death  or  yidory.  But  an  unex- 
peded  propoial  from  the  Alban  general  put  a 
ftop  to  the  onfet,  for  ftepping  in  between  both 
armies,' he  ^offered  the  Romans  a  choice  of  de- 
ciding .the  difpute  by  fingle  combat, ;  adding, 
diat  the  fide  whofe  champion  was  overcome^ 
&ould  fubmit  to  the  conqueror.  A  propofH 
like  this  fuited  the  impetuous  tetpper  of  the 
Roman  king,  and  was  embraced  with  joy  by 
his  fubjeds,  each  of  which  hoped,  tJut  he 
himfelf  fhould  be  chofen  to  fight  the  caufe  oE 
his  country.  Many  valiant  men  ofiered  them<- 
felves,  but  could  not  be  accepted  to  the  exclu^ 
fion  of  others,  till,  at  lafl,  in  this  incertitude  of 
choice,  chance  fuggefted  a  remedy.  There 
were  at  that  time  three  twin  brothers  in  each 
army,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii, 
and  thefe  of  the  Albans  Curiatii,  all  fix  .rep 
'markablefor  their  courage,  flrength  and  a£ti- 
vity,  and  to  thefe  it  wa^  reiblved  to  commit 
the  management  of  the  combat.  When  die 
previous  ceremony  of  oaths  and  proteftations^ 
landing  the  army  of  the  van<]^uiflied  party  to 

fubmit 
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fubmit  to  that  of  the  vidorious  were  over,  the 
combatants  were  led  forth  amidft  the  encoli» 
ragements,  the  prayers,  and  the  (bouts  of  their 
country.  They  were  warned  of  the  greatneia 
of  the  caufe ;  they  were  reminded  of  their 
former  atchievments ;  they  were  admonilbedy 
that  their  fathers,  their  countrymen,  and  the 
gods  themfelvcs  were  fpcAators  of  their  bcha- 
vioun  At  length,  warmed  with  the  importance 
of  the  trial,  the  champions  on  each  fide  met  in 
combat  together,  and  each  touUy  rrgardlels  of 
his  own  (afety,  only  fought  the  deftru&ion  of 
his  opponent.  The  fpe£Utors,  in  horrid  filence» 
trembled  at  every  blow,  and  wifhed  to  (hare 
the  danger,  till  at  length  fortune  feeaied  to 
decide  the  gbry  of  the  field.  Vidtory,  that 
had  hitherto  been  doubtful,  appeared  to  declare 
egainft  the  Romans ;  they  beheld  two  of  their 
champions  lying  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the 
three  Curiatii,  who  were  wounded,  flowly  en- 
deavouring to  purfue  the  furvivor,  who  feemed 
by  flight  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  this,  the  Alban 
army,  unable  to  fupprefs  their  joy,  ndfed  a  loud 
acclamatbn,  while  the  Romans  inwardly  curfed 
and  repined  at  the  cowardice  of  him  whom  they 
law  in  circumftances  of  fuch  bafenefs.  Soon 
however  they  began  to  alter  their  fentiments, 
when  they  perceived  that  his  fl'^ht  was  only 
pretended,  in  order  to  feparate  his  antagonifta 
whom  he  was  unable  to  oppofe  united  i  f»r 
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quickly  after  flopping  his  courie,  and  turning. 
upon  hiofi  who  followed  mod  clofely  behind^ 
be  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet :  the  iecond  bro* 
ther,  who  came  on  to  afiift  him  who  was  fallen* 
only  (bared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  now  there  re- 
mained but  the  laft  Curiatius  to  conquer^  who, 
fiuigued  and  quite  difabled  with  his  wounds, 
flowly  came  up  to  offer  an  eafy  vidory.  H€ 
was  killed,  almoft  unreiifting,  while  die  con- 
queror exclaiming^^  ofiered  him  as  a  vi£tim  to 
^le  fuperiority  of  the  Romans,  whom  now 
tbe  Alban  army  confented  to  obey. 

A  vidory  fo  great,  and  attended  with  fuch 
figoal  efieds  deferved  every  honour  that  Rome 
coold  bellow ;  but  as  if  none  of  the  virtues  of 
-diat  ^  were  to  be  without  alloy,  the  very  hand 
chat  in  the  morning  was  exerted  to  fave  his 
Gouotry,  was  before  night  embrued  in  t(ie 
blood  of  a  lifter.  For  returning  triumphant 
from  the  field,  it  raifed  his  indignation  to  be- 
hold her  bathed  in  tears,  and  lamenting  the 
k^  of  her  lover,  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom 
Ihe  was  betrothed.  But  when,  upon  feeing  the 
▼eft  which  Ihe  had  made  for  her  lover,  among 
the  number  of  his  fpoils,  and  hearing  her  up« 
bnudings,  it  prvoked  him  beyond  the  power  of 
fiifierance,  fo  that  he  flew  her  in  arage.  This 
wEdon  greatly  difpleafed  the  fenate,  and  drew 
on  the  condemnation  of  the  magiftrates,  t)ut  be 
2  was 
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was  pardoned  by  making  hW  appeal  to  the* 
'  people. 

Things  being  in  this  pofture,  HoffiliOH  re-^ 
folved  to  avail  himfelf  of  th6  liite  victory,  bf 
confirming  the  fubiniflion  of  Alba,  and  taking^ 
the  proper  fteps  to  quell  the  infolence  <rf  thb 
inhabitants  of  Fidena  and  Veil,  who  had  beeh 
findcing  preparations  to  (hake  off  their  fubjec^ 
tion.  His  defigns  were  crowned  with  fuccefif 
in  both  proceedings;  A  vidkory  over  the  latter^ 
reftrained  their  attempts  for  ibme  time ;  and  at 
to  the  former,  having  conviiftcd  Mctius  Suffe-^ 
tius,  their  generaU  of  trcafon,  he  cau(ed  him  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  horfcs ;  and  ftillmon^»  to 
give  no  ground  for  future  rcvoks,  he  utterly 
demoliflied  the  city  of  Alba^  and  tran(^lanted 
its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  many  of  whttm  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  fenate. 

After  thefc  fucceflcs,  he  turned  his  armt 
againft  the  Sabines,  over  whom  he  gained- a 
fignal  viftory  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  whom 
the  enemy  were  incapable  of  withftandiligi 
Thus  every  new  war,  which  depopulates  crthdr 
ftates^  fecmed  but  to  add  ftrength  and  numbers 
to  that  cf  Rome.  It  was  perhaps  from  a  cdn* 
fcioulhefs,  that  a  (late  of  war  was  the  beft  for 
his  people,  that  the  king  entered  into  one  with 
the  Latins,  which  neverthelefs  was  managed 
but  (lowly  on  both  fides,  no  battle  being  foughti 
nor  no  town  taken  except  Medallia,  which  had 

formerly 
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mcrlj  h06n  obliged  to  accept  a  Roman  colony^ 
and  was  new  permitted  to  be  plundered,  as  an 
example  to  prevent  the  like  defedion  in  others* 
This  war  lafted  almof):  the  reft  of  his  reign, 
the  latter  part  of  which  was  clouded  with  terrors 
fmm  preusided  prodigies,  while,  at  the  fame 
UsnCj  the  king  law  his^people  affli^d  with  a  real 
£gunine,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve. 
He  dicdy  after  a  reign  of  thirty- two  years,  fome 
&y  by  lightening,  together  with  his  whole  fami- 
ly, others,,  with  more  probability,  by  treafon. 

C    H    A    P        V. 

f  fom  die  death  of  Tultus  Hoftilius  to  the  death  of 
Abcus  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

.  F  T  E  R  an  interre^um,  as  in  the  former  u.  C 
caiie,  Apcus  Martius,  the  grandfon  of  Numa,  115. 
was  ele&ed  king  by  the  people,  and  the  choice 
afterwards  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate.  As 
this  floonarch  was  a  lineal  defcendant  from 
Numa,  ib  he  feemed  to  make  him  the  great 
otge&  of  his  imitation.  Indeed  he  was  by 
nature  incapable  of  making  any  great  figure  in 
lifor,  as  he  lock  his  name  of  Ancus,  from  the 
ciookedneis  of  one  of  his  arms,  which  he  was 
incapable  of  extending :  however,  he  made  up 
this  dt&&  ^  the  moft  diligent  application  to 
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ill  tlie  arts  of  peace.  He  inftkuted  the  (acreS 
ceremonies  which  were  to  procede  a  dedaratioil 
of  war ;  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people^ 
that  the  calamities  which  htely  befU  thetn  and 
his  predeccflbr,  were  owing  to  a  negled  of  the 
gods ;  he  took  every  occafion  to  advife  bis  fub* 
jc&s  to  return  to  the  arts  of  agriculture5  and  to 
lay  alide  the  leis  ufeful  ftratagems  of  war. 

Thele  inftitutions  and  precepts  were  confider* 
ed  by  the  neighbouring  powers  rather  as  marki 
ofcowardicethanofwifilom.  The  Latins  theie^ 
fore  began  to  make  incurfions  upon  his  territo- 
ries, and  by  their  outrages,  in  fome  nKafure, 
forced  him  into  a  war.  But  in  this  he  (till  kept 
%ip  to  his  charader,  and  previoufly  lent  an  herald 
to  declare  war.  This  officer  afluming  a  peculiar 
drefs,  and  with  a  javelin  headed  with  iron  in  his 
hand,  went  to  the  confines  of  the  enemy,  folemn- 
ly  proclaimed  war,  and  then  flung  his  weapon 
into  their  territories,  with  all  the  force  hfc  was 
able.  The  fuccefs  of  this  war  was  equal  to  its 
juftice ;  Ancus  conquered  the  Latins,  deftroyed 
their  cities,  removed  their  inhabitants  to  Rome^ 
and  encreafed  his  territories  by  the  addition  of 
part  of  theirs.  He  quelled  alfo  an  infurredion  of 
the  Veii,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Volfcii,  and 
over  the  Sabines  he  obtained  a  fecond  triumplu 

But  his  victories  over  the  enemy  were  by  no 
means  comparable  to  his  works  at  honoe,  in 
raifing  temples,  fortifying  the  city »  making  a 

prifon 


{nifoo  for  dialefadbors,  and  building  a  fea-port 
M  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  called  Oftia,  t)y 
which  he  fccurcd  to  his  fubjefts  the  trade  of 
that  liver,  and  that  of  the  falt-pits  adjacent. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  careful  in  encouraging  ftrangers 
to  come  and  fettle  with  him:  the  privileges 
which  they  obtained,  and  the  juftice  which  was 
adminiftered  equally  to  all,  brought  numbers  of 
the  rooft  creditable  perfons  from  different  parts 
cf  Italy,  who  not  only  encreafcd  the  riches  of 
his  iubjeds,  but  alfo  tended  ftill  more  to  civilize 
them.      Among  others  of  this  quality  was 
Lucunfion,  iirho  afterwards  took  the  name  of* 
Tarquiniu^,  and  became  his  fucceflbr  in  th6 
kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius; 
Thi^ftranger,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  accoiii- 
fSifbmcnts  as  well  of  large  poflTefTions,  was  very 
nenourably  treated  by  Ancus^  who  probably 
was  the  more  pi^judiced  in  his  favour,  by  an 
offer  Tarquinius  had  made  him  of  all  his  for-" 
tunc  for  public  ufes.      He  was  accordingly 
eleficd  into  the  fenate,  and  appointed  guardian 
to  the  two  fons  of  Ancus,  who,  having  en- 
riched his  fubjedls  and  beautified  the  city^ 
died)  after  reigning  twenty-four  years. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

from  the  drt9th  of  Ancus  Martius  to  the  death  cf 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  die  fifth  king  of  Rome. 

U.  C.  J^Ucius  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  whole  original 
*^  *  name,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  was  Lu- 
cumon,  and  who  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  fons  of  the  late  king,  took  the  furname  of 
Tarquinius,  from  the  city  of  Tarquinia,  from 
whence  he  laft  came.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant of  Corinth,  who  had  acquired  confiderable 
wealth  by  trade,  and  had  fettled  in  Italy  upon 
account  of  fome  troubles  at  home.  His  fqn 
Lucumon,  who  inherited  his  fortune,  married 
a  woman  of  family  in  the  city  of  Tarquinia  i 
and,  as  his  birth,  profeflion  and  country  were 
contemptible  to  the  nobles  of  the  place,  by 
his  wife's  perfuafions,  he  came  to  fettle  at  Rome, 
where  merit  only  made  diftindlion.  On  his 
way  thither,  fay  the  hiflorians,  as  he  approached 
the  city  gate,  an  eagle,  Hooping  from  above, 
took  off  his  hat,  and,  flying  round  his  charioc 
for  ibme  time,  with  much  noife,  put  it  on  again. 
This,  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  it  feems  was 
(killed  in  augury,  interpreted  as  a  prefage,  chat 
be  ihould  one  day  wear  the  crown,  and  per- 
haps 
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baps  it  was  this  which  firfl:  fired  his  ambition 
to  purfue  it :  accordingly,  being  pofTefTed  of 
great  riches,  all  his  adions  and  expences  feetned 
to  aim  at  popularity.  His  kind  addrefs,  his 
fixquent  invitations,  and  his  many  benefits^ 
g^ed  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  a  limple 
people,  who  were  yet  unfkilled  in  the  arts  of 
intrigue,  and  never  confidered  the  views  with 
which  thofe  favours  were  beftowed.  '    • 

Ancus  being  dead,  and  the  kingdom,  as 
ufual,  devolving  upon  the  fenate,  Tarquih  ufed 
all  his  power  and  arts  to  fet  afide  the^Mldren 
of  the  late  king,  and  to  get  himfelf  eie£ted  in 
their  dead.  For  this  purpofe,  upon  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  eleftion,  he  contrived  to  have  them 
lent  out  of  the  city ;  and  in  a  fet  fpeech  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  urged  his  friendfhip  for 
them,  the  fortune  he  had  fpent  among  them, 
and  his  knowledge  of  their  government,  he  of- 
fered himfelf  for  their  king.  As  there  was 
nothing  in  this  harangue  that  could  be  con- 
tefted,  it  had  the  dcfired  effeft,  and  the  people, 
with  one  confent,  elected  him  as  their  fove* 
reign. 

A  kingdom  thus  got  by  intrigue,  was  not* 
withftanding  governed  with  equity.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  recom pence 
bis  friends,  he  added  an  hundred  members 
more  to  the  fenate,  which  made  them,  in  all, 
three  hundred.  He  likewife  encreafed  the 
P  a  pumber 
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number  of  veflal  virgins  from  four  to  ieven^ 
and  laid  the  Brft  foundations  of  an  amphir 
theatre  for  the  combats  of  men  and  beafts,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  to  an  horrid'  excels* 
The  firft  (hews,  however,  were  only  horfb- 
racing  and  boxings  in  which  men,  hired  for 
that  purpofe  from  Etruria,  fought  with  gaunt* 
lets  for  a  prize. — How  different  thefe  from  the 
combats  of  a  latter  age,  in  which  two  thoufand 
gladiators  were  feen  at  once  expiring,  or  dead 
upon  the  ftage ! 

But  thefe  peaceful  ftudies  were  foon  inter- 
rupted by  the  inroads  of  his  reftlefs  neigh- 
bours, particularly  the  Latins,  over  whom  he 
triumphed,  and  whom  he  forced  to  beg  a  peace* 
He  then  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Sabines» 
who  had  rifcn  once  more,  and  had  pafled  over 
the  river  Tybcr,  upon  a  bridge,  in  order  ta 
plunder  the  Roman  territories,  and,  if  poQibk^ 
to  fack  the  city.  Tarquin,  however,  foon 
came  up  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  gave  diredlions  to  fet  fire  to  a  large  heap 
of  wood  that  lay  by  its  fide,  and  then  to  thr6w 
it  in ',  *the  burning  wood  floating  down  the 
dream,  fct  fire  to  the  enemies  bridge,  and  in* 
tercepted  their  retreat.  Nor  did  he  pennic 
them  to  take  meafures  for  oppofing  him  ;  buc 
attacking  them  with  vigour  routed  their  army; 
fo  that  many  who  clcaped  the  fword,  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  crufs  over,  while 

their 
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their  bodies  and  armour  floating  down  to 
Rome,  brought  news  of  the  viftory,  even  be- 
fore the  melTcngers  could  arrive  that  were  fcnt 
with  the  tidings. 

Tarquin,  refolving  not  to  give  them  time  to 
recover  from  this  defeat,  followed  them  into 
their  own  country ;  where,  by  another  viftory,  he 
obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  they  did 
not  obtain,  but  at  the  expence  of  a  confiderablc 
part  of  their  territories,  and  of  Collatia,  a  large 
city,  Fve  miles  eaft  of  Rome.  Thefe  conquefts 
were  followed  by  feveral  advantages  over  the 
Latins,  from  whom  he  took  niany  towns, 
though  without  gaining  any  decifive  viftory, 

Tarquin,  having  thus  forced  his  enemies  into 
fobmiflion,  was  refolved  not  to  let  his  fubjeds 
corrupt  in  indolence,  but  undertook  feveral 
public  works  for  the  convenience  and  embcl- 
lllhment  of  the  city.  He  furrounded  it  with 
ibt)nger  and  larger  walls;  he  adorned  the 
Forum,  or  market-place,  with  porticoes ;  he 
made  many  fewers  to  drain  the  city,  fome  of 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers  to 
this  very  day.  He  improved  the  Amphitheatre 
which  his  predeceiTor  had  begun,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Capitol,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  finilh. 

In  his  time  alfo,  the  augurs  came  into  a 

gteat  encreafe  of  reputation,  and  he  found  it 

D  3  his 
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Kis  intcrcft  to  promote  the  fupcrilition  of  the 
people,  as  this  was  in  fa(fl  but  to  encreafc  their 
obedience.  Tanaquil,  his  wife,  was  a  great 
pretender  to  this  art  ^  but  Accius  Nasvius  was 
the  molt  celebrated  adept  of  the  kind,  that  was 
ever  known  in  Rome.  Upon  a  certain  ocQi* 
fion,  Tarquin,  being  fenfible  of  his  want  of  ca- 
valry, had  fome  intentions  of  adding  three  new 
companies  of  knights  to  thofe  three  that  had 
been  formerly  inftitutcd  by  Romulus  ;  but  he 
was  reftrained  by  the  augur,  who  declared,  that 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  gods,  to  alter  any  of 
the  inditutions  of  their  founder.  The  king,  as 
the  hiftorians  fay,  being  in  a  violent  pafTion, 
upon  this  rcfolved  to  try  the  augur*s  (kill,  and 
afked  him,  whether  what  he  was  then  pondering 
in  his  mind  could  be  effected.  Naevius  having 
examined  his  auguries,  boldly  affirmed  that  iC 
might:  "Why  then,"  cries  the  king,  with  an 
infulting  fmile,  "  I  had  thoughts  of  cutting  this 
whetftone  with  a  razor."  "Cut  boldly,"  replied 
the  augur;  and  the  king  cut  it  through  ac- 
cordingly.  Thence  forward  nothing  was  under- 
taken in  Rome  without  confulting  the  augurs, 
and  obtaining  their  advice  and  approbation. 
No  afil-mbly  was  difmiflcd  nor  army  levied  i 
no  battle  fought,  nor  peace  reftored,  without 
confulting  the  chirpin  and  the  flight  of 
birds,  which,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  the  augurs 
made  to  fpeak  whatever  language  they  pleaied. 

Twquin 
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Tarquin  was  pot  content  with  a  kingdom, 
without  alio  the  enligns  of  royalty  *,  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  he  aflumed  a  crown 
of  gold,  an  ivory  throne,  a  fceptre  with  an 
eagle  on  the  top,  and  robes  of  purple.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  fplendor  of  thefe  royalties  that  firft 
raifed  the  envy  of  the  late  king*s  fons,  who 
had  now  for  above  thirty-feven  years  quietly 
fubmitted  to  his  government.  His  defign  alio 
of  adopting  Servius  Tullius,  his  fon-in-law,  for 
his  fucceflbr,  might  have  contributed  to  en-  ^ 

flame  their  refentment.  Whatever  was  the 
caufe  of  their  tardy  vengeance,  they  relblved 
to  deftroy  him  ;  and,  at  laft,  found  means  to 
eSe&  their  purpofe,  by  hiring  two  ruffians, 
who,  demanding  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  pre- 
tending that  they  came  for  juftice,  ftruck  him 
dead  in  his  palace  with  the  blow  of  an  ax. 
The  lidors,  however,  who  waited  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  feized  the  murderers,  who 
were  attempting  to  efcape ;  they  were  put  to 
death;  but  the  fons  of  Ancus,  who  were  the 
inftigators,  found  fafety  by  flight. 

Thus  fell  Lucius  Tarquinius,  furnamed 
Prifcus,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  one  of  his  fuc- 
ccflbrs  of  the  fame  name,  aged  fifty- fix  years, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight.  By 
having  been  of  Greek  extraftion,  he,  in  fome 
manner,  introduced  part  of  the  polite  arts  of 
that  country  among  his  fubjectsj  and,  though 
D  4  the 
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the  Romans  were  as  yet  very  far  from  being 
civilized,  yet  they  certainly  were  much  more  fo 
than  any  of  the  barbarous  nations  round  chenK 


CHAP.       VII, 

From  the  death  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  to  the  death  of 
Servius  Tuliius,  the  fixth  king  of  Rome. 

tJ.c,     np 

J76,  J.  HE  report  of  the  murder  of  Tarquin 
filled  all  his  fubjeds  with  complaint  and  indig* 
nation^  while  the  citizens  ran  from  every 
quarter  to  the  palace,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the 
account,  or  to  take  vengeance  on  the  aflaflins* 
In  this  tumult,  Tanaquil,  widow  of  the  late 
king,  confidering  the  danger  (he  muft  incur, 
in  cafe  the  confpirators  (hould  fuccecd  to  the 
crown  ;  and  defirous  of  having  her  ibn-in-law 
for  his  fucceffor,  with  great  art  diflembkd  hcf 
forrow  as  well  as  the  king's  death.  She  aflfured 
the  people,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  that  he  was  not  killed,  but  dunned  bjr 
the  blow;  that  he  would  (hortly  recovery  and 
that^in  the  mean  time,  he  had  deputed  his  power 
to  Servius  Tullius,  his  fon-in-law,  Servius,  ac» 
cordingly,  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
them,  iffucd  from  the  palace,  adorned  with  the 
cnfigns  of  royalty,  and  preceded  by  his  liflors, 
gnd  went  to  difpatch  fome  affairs  that  related  to 
?  th« 
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the  public  fafety;  (till  pretending,  that  be 
took  all  his  inftnidions  from  the  king.  This 
Icene  of  diflimulation  continued  for  fome  days, 
till  he  had  made  his  party  good  among  the 
nobles;  when  the  death  of  Tarquin  being 
publickly  afcertained,  Servius  came  to  the 
crown,  folely  at  the  fenate's  appointment,  and 
without  attempting  to  gain  the  fufirages  of  the 
people. 

Servius  was  the  fon  of  a  bondwoman,  who 
had  been  taken  at  the  facking  of  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  Latins,  and  was  bom  whilft  his 
mother  was  a  flave.  While  yet  an  infant 
in  his  cradle,  a  lambent  flame  is  faid  to  have 
played  round  his  head,  which  Tanaquil  con« 
verted  mto  an  omen  of  his  future  greatnels. 
Impreft  with  this  opinion,  fhe  gave  him  the 
beft  education  of  the  times,  and  ibon  after 
raifed  him  to  the  honour  of  being  her  fon-iil^ 
law,  and  appointed  him,  when  the  king  grew 
old,  to  the  management  of  affairs  both  of  a 
domeftic  and  foreign  nature.  His  conduct  in 
this  ftation  gained  him  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and,  what  he  valued  dill  more,  the 
efteem  of  the  fenate. 

Upon  being  acknowledged  as  king,  the  chief 
olgcft  of  his  reign  was  to  increafe  the  power  6f 
the  (enate,  by  deprcfling  that  of  the  people ;  an 
tntcrprize  attended  with  extreme  difliculty  and 
Arogcr.    To  compafs  his  intention,  he  was  to 

work 
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work  by  ftratageni ;  and,  by  ieeming  to  ftudf 
their  incercll:,  bnng  about  a  mearure  that 
fhould  tgedually  deliroy  their  authority.  The 
Roman  citizens  had  hitherto  been  taxed 
fingly,  and  each  paid  an  equal  {hare  to  the  ne* 
ceflities  of  the  ftate.  This  method  of  contribute 
ing  CO  the  pubhc  exigencies,  he  pretended  to 
coniider  as  extremely  unjuft,  and  propofed  one 
of  a  more  equitable  kind,  by  which  every  ci- 
tizen (hould  be  only  taxed  according  to  his 
fortune.  1  he  populace,  who  were  unable  ta 
fee  into  his  dcfigns,  received  his  projeA  with  . 
the  loudefl:  applaufe,  and  conferred  upon  hin% 
a  full  power  of  iettling  the  taxes  as  he  fiiould 
think  proper.  To  begin,  therefor^?,  he  ordered 
an  exaft  enumeration  to  be  made  of  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  their  children  and  fervants,  and  alio 
a  juft  evaluation  of  their  eftates  and  fubftancc. 
Their  numbers  were  found  to  amount  to 
above  fourfcore  thoufand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms :  a  vaft  cncreafc  fince  the  time  of . 
Romulus.  Thcfe  he  divided  into  fix  claflcsi 
in  the  firft  of  whicli  he  comprized  the  body 
of  the  fenate,  the  partricians,  and  all  thofe 
whofc  fortunes  were  above  eleven  hundred 
thoufand  aflcs,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
fixtyfix  pounds  of  our  money  -,  at  that  time  no 
contemptible  fortune  in  Rome.  This  clafs  he 
divided  into  fouri'core  centuries,  or  companies, 

one 
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one  half  of  which,  being  c^inpofed  of  the  moll 
aged  and  rcfpedable  i^crfons,  were  to  remain 
at  home  for  i;he  defence  of  the  city ;  the  other 
half,  compofcd  of  the  youthful  and  vigorou$» 
were  to  follow  the  general,  and  to  march  into 
the  field.  Their  arms  were,  a  javelin,  a  fpear, 
and  a  fword  \  their  armour,  a  helmet,  a  cuirafs, 
and  cuiflies  of  brafs.  In  this  clafs  alfo  was 
comprized-  the  knights  or  horfemen,  which 
cgnfifted  of  eighteen  centuries,  with  two  more 
of  the  machinifts,  who  followed  the  camp. 
The  (econd  clafs,  which  confifted  but  of  twenty- 
two  centuries  or  companies,  was  compofcd  of 
thofe  who  were  worth  above  fcventy-five  thou- 
fand  afles ;  thei«  were  accoutered  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  firft  clafs,  only,  inftead  of  a 
Ihield,  they  carried  a  target.  The  third  clafs 
confifted  of  twenty  centuries,  and  was  com- 
posed of  fuch  as  were  worth  fifty  thouland  afies. 
The  fourth  clafs  confifted  of  a  fimilar  number 
of  centuries,  and  was  compofed  of  fuch  as  were 
worth  twenty-five  thoufand  afies.  In  the  fifth 
clafs  were  thirty  centuries,  and  the  qualification 
was  eleven  thoufand  afies :  thefe  were  chiefiy 
employed  as  flingers  and  irregulars  in  the  army. 
In  the  laft  clafs  there  was  but  one  century,  and 
it  feemed  confidered  as  of  no  advantage  to  the 
ftate,  ejccept  by  breeding  children,  that  might 
•nc  day  ^  ufeful.  Thefe  paid  no  taxes,  an4 
?  were 
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were  difpenfcd  with  from  going  to  war.  In  aB 
thefe  claflfes,  as  in  the  firft^  a  part,  confifting 
of  the  old  men,  were  ordained  to  remain  at 
home  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  the  more 
youthful  to  fight  abroad  in  their  armies.  Thus 
the  whole  number  of  the  citizens  were  dhrkled 
into  an  hundred  and  ninety-three  centurieis,  eadi 
commanded  by  a  centurion,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  valour  and  experience. 

The  citizens  being  in  this  manner  ranked^ 
they  were  next  to  be  taxed,  but  not  as  for- 
merly, equally  and  one  by  one,  but  by  cen- 
turies,  each  century  being  obliged  to  fupply 
an  equal  (hare  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
menL  By  thefe  means,  as  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  centuries  of  the  infe- 
rior clafles,  their  quota  of  the  tax  was  proper- 
tionably  fmall.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this 
partial  exemption  from  taxes  was  greatly  plcaf- 
ing  to  the  populace,  but  they  little  confidered 
that  they  were  to  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of* 
their  former  power :  for  it  was  but  rcafonabIe» 
that,  as  the  fcnators  and  the  rich  furnifhed  moft 
to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftace,  they  (hould  al(b 
have  a  proportionable  influence  in  managing 
its  concerns.  Accordingly,  as  they  paid  their 
taxes  by  centuries,  he  inftituted,  that  th^ 
(hould  give  their  votes,*  in  all  public  tranfac* 
tions,  by  centuries  alfo.  In  former  delibera- 
tions 
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tions  each  citizen  gave  his  fuffrage  fingly»  and 
the  nambcis  of  the  poor  always  carried  it 
againft  the  power  of  the  rich  ^  but  by  the  re* 
gulations  of  Scrvius,  the  fcnate,  confiding  of  a 
greater  number  of  centuries  than  all  the  other 
claucs  put  together,  now  entirely  out-weighed 
them  in  every  contention.  The  plebeians  ia 
this  manner  were  left  but  the  Ihadow  of  au- 
ibority  •,  with  which>  however,  for  fomc  ages^ 
they  fecmcd  fufficiently  contented,  until  the 
encreafing  luxury  of  the  times  taught  one  fidt 
the  abufe  of  power  ^  and  the  othcr^  a  pride  that 
diiJained  fubordination. 

In  order  to  ai'certain  the  encreafe  or  decay  of 
hit  fubjefts  and  their  fortunes,  he  inftituted 
another  regulation  which  he  called  a  luftrum* 
By  this  all  the  citizens  were  to  aflcmble  in  tlie 
Campus  Martius,  in  complete  armour,  and  in 
dicir  refpeftive  claires,  once  in  five  years,  and 
there  to  give  an  exad  account  of  their  families 
and  fortune-  He  permitted  Daves  alfo  to  b« 
fct  free  by  their  mafters,  and  caufed  fuch  as 
were  thus  manumitted,  to  be  diftributcd  amon^ 
the  lower  clafles  of  the.city* 

The  king  having  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  ihvs 
fpcnt  in  fettling  the  domeftiic  policy  of  tU 
^ate,  and  alfo  not  unattentive  to  foreign  ccn* 
ccrns,  for  he  overthrew  the  Etrurians  m  manf 
banks,  and  triumphed  over  them  three  feve  d 
times,  conceived  reafonable  hopes  of  concluc^  ng 
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it  with  tranquility  and  eafe.  Servius  had  eveif 
thoughts  of  laying  down  his  power,  and,  having^ 
formed  the  kingdom  into  a  republick,  to  retire 
into  obfcurity  ;  but  fo  generous  a  defign  wa» 
fruftrated  ere  it  could  be  put  into  execution. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  fecure  hb 
throne  by  every  precaution,  he  had  married 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grand-fons  of 
Tarquin;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the  women 
were  of  oppofite  difpofitions,  as  well  as  their 
intended  hufbands,  he  refolvcd  to  crofs  their 
tempers,  by  giving  each  to  him  of  a  contrary 
turn  of  temper ;  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle, 
to  him  that  was  bold  and  furious  ;  her  that  was 
ungovernable  and  proud,  to  him  that  was  re« 
markable  for  a  contrary  charaAer  :  by  this  he 
fuppofed,  that  each  would  corre£t  the  failings 
4>f  the  other,  and  that  the  mixture  would  be 
produftive  only  of  concord.  The  event  how- 
ever proved  otherwife.  Lucius,  his  haughty 
fon-in-law,  foon  grew  difplcafcd  with  the  meek- 
eels  of  his  confort,  and  placed  his  whole  affeC' 
tions  upon  TuUia,  his  brother's  wife,  who  an- 
fwcred  his  paflion  with  fympathic  ardour.  As 
their  wilhes  were  ungovernable,  they  foon  re- 
folved  to  break  through  every  rcftraint  that 
offered  to  prevent  their  union  -,  both  under'- 
took  to  murder  their  conforts,  which  they  ef- 
fcfted,  and  were  accordingly  foon  after  mar^ 
tied  together.    A  firft  crime  ever  produces  a 

fecondi 
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fecond ;  fix>in  the  dcftru&ion  of  their  confortSt 
tbe7  proceeded  to  confpiring  that  of  the  king. 
They  began  by  railing  fa&ions  againft  him,  al- 
ledging  his  illegal  title  to  the  crown,  and 
Lucius  by  claiming  it  as  his  own,  as  heir  to 
Tarquin.  But  TuUius,  by  his  prudence  and 
great  moderation,  defeated  this  delign  in  the 
outfet,  coming  off  with  great  honour  both  with 
the  fenate  and  people,  which  brought  Lucius 
CO  a  feigned  repentance  on  his  fide,  and  pro- 
duced a  real  reconciliation  on  that  of  the  king. 
Tullia,  however,  ftill  continuing  to  add  flame 
to  her  hulband's  ambition,  which  was  already 
all  on  fire,  he  continued  his  intrigues  among 
the  feiiate,  attaching  the  old  to  him,  by  put- 
ting them  in  mind  of  their  obligations  to  his 
£unily  ;  and  the  young,  by  gifts  for  the  prc- 
ient,  and  promifes  of  much  greater  things  upon 
his  coming  to  the  crown.  At  length,  when  he 
found  theni  ripe  for  feconding  his  views,  he 
entered  the  Senate-houfe,  adorned  with  all  the 
cnfigns  of  royalty,  and  placing  himfelf  upon 
the  throne,  began  to  harangue  them  upon  the 
obfcurity  of  the  king's  birth,  and  the  injufticc 
of  his  title.  While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  Ser- 
vius  entered,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  and 
feeing  his  throne  thus  rudely  invaded,  offered 
to  pufh  the  ufurper  from  his  feat  -,  but  Tarquin 
being  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  threw  the  old 
man  down  the  fteps  which  led  to  the  throne ; 

and 
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and  fome  of  his  adherents,  being  inftruAed  fbf 
that  purpofe,  followed  the  king,  as  he  wh 
feebly  attempting  to  get  to  the  palace,  and  <U& 
patched  him  by  the  way,  throwing  his  body,  uUl 
mangled  and  bleeding,  as  a  public  fpe6tacle» 
into  the  ftreet.  In  the  mean  time,  Tulliat 
burning  with  impatience  for  the  event,  was  in- 
formed of  what  her  hufband  had  done,  and  re- 
folving  to  be  among  the  firft  who  fhould  falute 
him  as  monarch,  ordered  her  chariot  to  drive 
to  the  Senate-houfe,  where  her  (avage  joy  feeai- 
ed  to  difguft  every  beholder.  But  they  were 
fhocked  upon  her  return.  As  her  charioteer 
approached  the  place  where  the  old  king,  her 
father's  body,  lay  expofed  and  bloody,  the  man, 
all  amazed  at  the  inhuman  fpedlacle,  and  noc 
willing  to  trample  upon  it  with  his  hories  feec» 
offered  to  turn  another  way,  but  this  only  ierved 
to  encreafe  the  fiercenefs  of  her  anger  i  (he 
threw  the  footftool  at  his  head,  and  ordered 
liim  to  drive  over  the  dead  body  without  hefi« 
tation. 

This  was  the  end  of  Servius  TuUius,  a  prinoe 
of  eminent  juftice  and  moderation,  after  aa 
ufeful  and  profperous  reign  of  forty-four  yean. 
Though  the  dominions  of  Rome  had  been  but 
little  cncreafcd  by  him,  yet  they  acquired  a 
ftability  under  his  government,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded tlie  tranfienc  fplendor  of  an  cxtenfivc^ 
but  hally  conqucft. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.       Vlli. 

Kon  the  death  of  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Baniflimerit 
of  l^arquiaiiis  SilperbuSt  the  feventh  and  hift  king 
of  Rome. 

rUClUS  I'arqulnius,  afterwards  called  ij.cii 
Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  having  placed  him-  **^ 
ielf  upon  the  throne,  in  conlequehce  of  his 
violent  attempt,  was  refolved  to  fupport  his 
digpity  with  the  fame  violence  with  which 
it  was  acquiredi  Regardlefs  of  the  fenate 
or  the  people's  Approbation^  he  fcemed  to 
daim  the  crown  by  an  hereditary  right,  and 
relied  the  late  king's  body  inhunjatiori,  iihder 
pretence  of  his  being  ah  ufurpen  AH  the  good 
part  of  mankind,, howeveri  looked  upoji  his  ac- 
ceflioQ  with  deteftation  and  horror^  and  this  ^St 
of  inefficent  cruelty  only  ferved  to  confirm 
their  hatred.  Confcious  of  this,  he  ordered  ail 
fiKh  as  he  fufpeAed  to  have  been  attached  to 
Servius^  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and,  fearing  the 
natural  confequences  of  his  tyranny,  ehcreafed 
the  guard  round  his  ptrfoti. 

His  chief  policy  feems  to  haVe  been  to  keep 

the  people  always  employed  cither  in  wars  or 

public  works,  by  which  means  he  diverted 

their  attention  from  his  unlawful  method  of 

Voul,  £  coning 
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coming  to  the  crown.  With  this  vicw>  he 
firft  marched  againft  the  Sabines,  who  rcfufed 
to  pay  him  obedience,  and  foon  reduced  them 
to  fubmif&on.  He  next  began  a  war  with 
the  Volfci,  which  continued  for  fome  ages 
after,  and  from  thefe  he  took  Suefla  Pometiay 
a  confiderable  town  about  twenty-fix  miles 
caft  of  Rome.  The  city  of  the  Gabii  gave 
him  much  more  trouble ;  for  having  attempted 
*with  fome  lofs,  to  befiege  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  direft  his  efforts  by  ftratagem,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  praftice  of  the  Romans.  He  caufed 
his  (on  Soctus  to  counterfeit  defertion,  upon 
pretence  of  barbarous  ufage,  and  to  feek  re- 
fuge among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
There,  by  artful  complaints  and  ftudied  la- 
mentations, Jie  fo  prevailed  upon  the  pity  of 
the  people,  as  to  be  chofen  their  governor, 
and  foon  after  general  of  their  army.  He  tc 
firft,  in  every  engagement,  appeared  fuccesAjl, 
till,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  entirely  pofit(!ed 
of  the  confidence  of  the  ftare,  he  fcnt'a  trufty 
meflcnger  to  his  father  for  inftrudbions.  Tarquin 
made  no  other  anfwer,  than  by  taking  the 
meflenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  cut  down 
before  him  the  tailed  poppies.  Sextus  readily 
underftood  the  meaning  of  this  reply,  and,  one 
by  one,  found  means  of  deftroyinpf  or  removing 
the  principal  men  of  the  city,  ftill  taking  care 
to  confil'cate  their  cWiGts  among  the  people. 

The 
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Tbe  charms  of  this  dividend  kept  the  giddy 
populace  blind  to  their  approaching  ruin,  till 
they  ibuad  themfelves,  at  laft,  without  coun- 
£dk>tB  or  head;  and  in  the  end,  fell  under 
Ac  power  of  Tarquin,  without  even  ftriktng  a 
JMow«  After  this,  he  made  a  league  with  the 
-  JEqui,  iand  renewed  that  with  the  Etrurians. 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  wars  abjoad, 
'be  took  care  not  to  fuffer  the  people  to  con- 
tinue in  idlenefs  at  home.  He  undertook  to 
build  the  CapitoU  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  reign,  and  an  tetraor- 
dinary  event  contributed  to  haften  the  execu* 
don  of  hb  deiign.  A  woman,  in  ftrange  attire, 
made  her  appearance  at  Rome,  and  came  to 
iche  king,  ofiering  to  fell  nine  books,  which 
flie  fiiid  were  of  her  own  compofmg.  Not 
knowing  ^e  abilities  of  the  feller,  or  that  (he 
^mts^  in  faft,  one  of  the  celebrated  fybils,  whofe 
prophecies  were  never  found  to  fail,  Tarquin 
refirfed  tx>  buy  them.  Upon  this  (he  departed, 
and  burning  three  of  her  books,  returned  again, 
tilemanding  the  fame  price  for  the  fix  remain* 
ing.  Being  once  more  defpifed  at  an  impoftor, 
(he  again  departed ;  and  burning  three  more, 
flie  returned  with  thofe  remaining,  ftill  afking 
the  fiune  price  as  at  firft.  Tarquin,  furprized 
at  the  inconfiftency  of  her  behaviour,  confulted 
the  augurs,  to  advife  him  what  to  do.  Thefe. 
much  blamed  him  for  not  buying  the  nine,  and 
£  z  tb^ 
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temmanded  him  to  buy  the  three  rcnuuning^ 
at  whatfoever  price  they  were  to  be  had.    The 
woman,  (ays  the  hiftorian,  after  thus  feUiogaod 
delivering  the  three  prophetic  volumes,  and 
advifing  him  lo  have  a  fpecial  attention  to  what 
they  contained,  vanifhed  from  before  htm,  and 
was  never  feen   after.      Upon  this  he  chole 
proper  perlbns  to  keep  them,  who,  thou^ 
but  two  at  firft,  were  afterwards  eocreafed  to 
nftcen,  under  the  name  of   quindecemviri. 
They  were  put  into  a  ftone  cheft,  and  a  vault  in 
the  newlyMlefigned  building  was  thought  the 
propereft  place  to  lodge  them  in  iafety  \  fo  that 
the  wcMrk  went  on  with  great  vigour ;  and  as 
omens  and  prodigies  were  frequent  in  this  igno* 
rant  age,  in  digging  the  foundations,  a  man^ 
head,  named  Tolus,  was  found,  which,  though 
he  was  many  years  dead,  (till  bled  afrelh,  as  if 
he  had  been  but  newly  flain.     This  gave  the 
building  the  name  of  capitol  (Caput  Toli).    Ic 
was  two  hundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  high, 
and  almoft  as  many  broad,  dedicated  to  Ju- 
piter in  chief,  but  containing  two  temples  more, 
under  the  fame  roof,  dedicated  to  Juno  and 
Minerva.    A  ftruAure  fo  magnificent,  was,  in 
fomc  meafure,  an  indication  of  the  encreafe  of 
arts  in  Rome,  not  Icfs  than  of  piety  in  the  people. 
But  the  time  now  began  to  approach,   ira 
which  the  people  were  to  be  freed  from  a 
tyrant,  who,  day  after  a  day,  made  new  vidlims 
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imong  them-  Having  been  now  for  four  years 
together  employed  in  building  the  Capitol^ 
lliey  began,  at  laft^  to  wifli  for  fomething  new 
to  engage  ihem  i  wherefore  1  arquin,  to  fatisfy 
their  willies*  proclaimed  war  againft  the  Ruiulif 
tipon  H  frivolous  pretence  of  their  having  en* 
tenaincd  fome  maletaftors  whom  he  bad  ba- 

tlhcd,  and  in  veiled  their  chief  city   Ardea^ 
bich   lay  about  fixtecn  miles  from  Rome, 
iThik   the  army  was    encamped   before   this 
lace,  the  king's  fon  Scxcys,  with  Colktinus^ 
noble  Rom  an »  and  feme  others,  fat  in  a  tent 
rinking  together:  the  diicourfc  happening  ta 
turn  upon  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  their  wive% 
each  man  praifing  his  own,  CoUatinus  ofiered 
to  decide  the  difpuie,  by  patting  it  to  an  im- 
^mcdiate  trials  whofe  wife  fliould  be  found  pof- 
^■blTed  of  the  greaceft  beauty,  and  moll  feduloully 
Bfcmploycd,  at  that  very  hour      Bciftg  heated 
^with  wine,  the  propofal   was  relilhcd  by  tlic 
whole  company ;   and  taking  horfe  without 
delay,  they  pofted  lo  Rome,  though  the  night 
wa$  already  pretty  tar  advanced.     There  they 
Mnd  Lucre tia,  the  wife  of  CoUatinus,  not 
c  the  other  wopien  of  her  age,  Ipcnding  Jic 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  but  fpinning  in  the 
of  her  maids,  and  cbearfully  portioning 
tmi  their  talks,     licr  mode  ft  beauty,  and  the 
ftfy  reception  ihe  gave  her  hulband  and  his 
fo  charmed  them  all,  that  they  unanii 
a  $  nioull^^ 
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moufly  gave  her  the  preference ;  and  Sextu 
was  fo  much  inflamed,  that  nothing  but  enjoy- 
•   ment  £ould  fatisfy  his  paflion. 

For  that  purpofe  he  went  from  the  ctmp  tx 
vifit  her  privately  a  tew  days  after,  and  receivec 
the  fame  kind  reception  which  he  had  met  wid 
before.  '  As  his  intentions  were  not  fufpefled 
Lucretia  fate  with  him  at  fupper,  and  ordered 
a  chamber  to  be  got  ready  for  him  in  the  houfe 
Midnight  was  the  time  in  which  this  ruffiat 
thought  it  fafeft  to  put  his  defigns  in  execution 
Having  found  means  to  convey  himfelf  iat< 
her  chamber,  he  approached  her  bed-fide  witl 
a  drawn  fword,  and  rudely  laying  his  hanc 
upon  her  bofom,  threatened  her  with  inftaiM 
death  if  flie  offered  to  refift  his  paflTion.  Lu- 
cretia affirightcd  out  of  her  deep,  and  leeinj 
death  fo  near,  was  yet  inexorable  to  his  defirc 
till  being  told,  that,  if  fhe  would  not  yield,  hi 
wo  jld  iirft  kill  her,  and  then  laying  his  own  (lavi 
alio  dead  by  her  fide,  he  would  report,  that  1m 
had  found  and  killed  them  both,  in  the  afit  cH 
adultery.  The  terror  of  infamy  atchieved  whtl 
that  of  death  could  not  obtain ;  Oie  confented 
tc  his  dedre,  and  the  next  morning  he  returned 
to  the  camp,  exulting  in  his  brutal  vidbory.  In 
the  mean  time,  Lucretia,  detefting  the  ligh^ 
and  relblving  not  to  pardon  herfelf  for  rM 
crime  of  another,  fent  for  her  hulband  CoUa- 
tinusi  and  for  Spurius,  her  father,  to  come  tc 

hcrj 
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her,  as  an  indelible  difgrace  had  befallen  the 

fkniily.     Thcfe  ihftantly  obeyed  the  fummons, 

bringing  with  them  Valerius,  a  kinfman  of  her 

father's,  and  Junius  Brutus,  a  reputed  idcot, 

whole  father  Tarquin  had  murdered,  and  who 

had  accidentally  met  the  meffengcr  by  the  way. 

Their  arrival  only  ferved  to  encreafe  Lucretia*s 

poignant  anguilh  i  they  found  her  in  a  ftate  of* 

ftcadfaft  defperation,  and*  vainly  attempted  to 

give  her  relief-     "  No  (faid  ftie)  never  fhall  I 

**find  any  thing  worth  living  for  in  this  life, 

**  after  having  loft  my  honour.     You  fee,  my 

"  Collatinus,  a  polluted  wretch  before  you;  one 

**whofc  perfon  has  been  the  fpoilof  another, 

"but  whofe  afFeftions  were  never  eftranged 

^firom  you.      Sextqs;  under  the  pretended 

"  veil  of  friendftiip,  has  this  night  forced  from 

"  me  that  treafure,  which  death  only  can  re- 

"  ftorc ;  but  if  you  have  the  hearts  of  men, 

"  remember  to  avenge  my  caufe,  and  let  pof- 

"  tcrity  know,  that  (he  who  has  loft  her  virtue, ' 

"  hath  only  death  for  her  beft  confolation.**  So 

faying,  fhe  drew  a  poignard  from  beneath  her 

robe,  and  inftantly  plunging  it  in  her  bofom, 

expired  without  a  groan.    The  whole  company 

remained  for  fome  time  fixed  in  forrow,  pity  and 

indignation  ;  Spurius  and  Collatinus,  at  length, 

gave  a  vent  to  their  grief  in  tears  ;  but  Brutus 

<Jrawing  the  poignard  reeking  from  Lucretia's 

'^ound,    and    lifting  it  up  towards  Heaven, 

E  4  "Be 
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>*  9c  witncfi,  yc  Gods,"  he  tried,  "  that  ftom 
*^  this  moment  I  pro^gim  myfelf  the  avenger  of 
•  ^^  the  ch^ite  Liycreti^'s  c^ufe :  from  this  mo* 
••  ment  I  profels  myfelf  the  enemy  of  Tarcjuio, 
^^  an4  bis  luftf ul  houfc :  frqm  henceforth  (hall 
^  this  life,  while  Ijfe  continues,  be  employed 
*f  in  oppofipion  |q  tyranny,  and  for  the  happi- 
f*  nefe  and  freedom  of  my  much  |oye^  country .*• 
A  new  amazeipe|)t  ieized  the  hearers,  to  find 
|iim,  whom  they  had  heretofore  f:Qnrider(xl  as 
an  jdeot,  now  appearing  iq  h'ls  real  charader, 
the  friend  of  juftice,  and  of  Rome.  He  told 
them,thattran  and  lampntatipns  were  unmanly, 
when  vengeance  called  fo  loud)  and  deliver- 
ing the  poignard  to  the  reft,  impofed  the  faoie 
oath  upon  thein^  ^hich  h^  hin^fclf  had  juft 
taken.  ' 

Junius  Brutus  was  the  fon  of  Marcus  Junius, 
a  noble  Roman,  who  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tarquinius  Prifcps,  and  for  that  reafon, 
through  a  motive  of  jcaloufy,  was, put  to  death 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  This  Junius  Brutus^ 
had  received  an  excellent  education  from  his 
father,  and  had,  from  nature,  (Irong  fenfe,  and 
an  inflexible  attachment  to  virtue-,  but  perceiv- 
ing that  Tarquin  had  privily  murdered  his  fa- 
ther and  his  eldeft  brother,  he  counterfeited 
^imfelf  a  fool,  in  ord^r  to  efcape  the  fame 
danger,  and  thence  obtained  the  fumame  of 
Brutus.  Tarquin  thinking  his  folly  real,  de- 
' fpifc^ 
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fpifed  the  man  i  and  having  pofleffed  himfelf  of 

hisdtate^  kept  him  as  an  idcot  in  his  houfc, 

ffircly  with  a  view  of  making  fpon  for  his 

^childrtfL     It  happened  tn  a  time  of  threatened 

BiUfiger,  that  Brutus  was  fent  with  Tarquin's 

»  tw©  fons,  to  confult  the  oracle^  upon  the  me* 

thods  expedient  to  avert  the  calamity.     Thp 

foniwcre  pleafrd  with  his  company,  and  laugh* 

cd  10  fee  hmi  offer  his  ftaft'  at  the  fhrinc  of 

Apollo ;   which*  however,   was  a  much  more 

valuable  prelent  to  the  god,  than  theirs^  as  it 

hi  been  made  hollow*   and  then  filled  with 

Infold.    The  young  mcn^  after  executing  their 

Bfaihcr^s    commands,    next   enquired   of   the 

^araclr,    which   of  them    Diould   be   king  of 

Rome  ;  to  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  he  who 

fbould  firil  kifs  his  niothcr*  (hould  gain  the 

|lifigcom.     In  confcquence  of  this>  they  both 

nd  to  kifs  their  mother  at  the  fame  time, 

Fthus  reign  together-  BrutuSj  however,  who 

fdivcd  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  oracle,  as 

foofi  as  they  were  arrived  in  Italy,  pretended 

accidentally  to  fall  down,  and  kilfing  thecanb, 

ftluied  herj  whom  he  confidered  as  the  general 

^pdfcnt  of  all.     From  that  time*  he  conceived 

^popes  of  being  the  deliverer  of  his  country* 

B«»d  chafing  the  tyrant  Tarquin  and  his  whole 

pfamily  from  Rome. 

Brutus  having  now  the  faireft  opportunity 
'  ridding  his  country  of  a  tyrant,  that  had 

lonrr 
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long  harafTed  it  with  impunity,  proQured  with 
all  expedition  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
(but,  till  fuch  time  as  the  people  (hould  be 
afiembled,  .and  a  public  decree  for  Tarquia's 
banifbment  obuined.  Accordingly,  he  caufed 
Lucretia's  dead  boily  to  be  brought  out  tti 
view,  and  expofcd  in  the  public  forum  %  while 
the  citizens,  who  ran  tumultuouQy  from  all 
quarters  to  fee  it,  were  at  firft  imprefled  with 
pity,  which  foon  after  was  changed  into  rage 
and  ungovernable  fury.  This  was  the  diipoli- 
tion  which  he  had  fo  often  longed  for  in  vsdn*. 
Now  therefore  enfiaming  their  ardour  by  a 
difplay  of  the  horrid  tranfadion,  and  ftill  more 
by  the  glorious  hopes  of  future  freedom^  he 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  that  Tarquia 
and  his  family  fhould  be  for  ever  baniflied 
from  Rome,  and  that  it  fhould  be  capital  for 
any  to  plead  for,  or  attempt  his  future  return* 
Tarquin,  in  the  mean  time,  having  heard  of 
thefe.com  mot  ions,  flew  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition to  Rome,  in  hopes  to  quell  and  punifh 
the  delinquents ;  but  finding  the  gates  Ihut, 
and  the  walls  full  of  armed  nien,  he  prepared 
to  return,  filled  v;ith  indignation,  to  the 
camp :  but  Brutus  had  taken  care  here  alfa 
to  prevent  him ;  for  expeditioufly  getting  to 
the  army  by  another  road,  he  acquainted  the 
foldiers  with  what  had  been  done  in  the  city, 
how  Lucretia  was  abufed  and  fallen^  and  how 

the 
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iHm  fenat^  and  peo^  had  t(p6ufiid  her  quarrel. 
Th^  iime  feiidments  -of  humamty  wkich  had 
inypdDed  the  citfzeii9,  touched  the  army  aMb. 
Ttey  agre^  CO  aA  with  their  fnend!^  at  home^ 
aod  wliefi  Tarquin  came  back,  they  refufed  to 
admit  him.  Thus  this  monarch,  who  had  no^ 
r^^ned  tifveiity-five  years,  being  expelled  his 
kiAgcloin,  wcfit  CO  take  refuge  #ith  his  family 
at  Cira,  a  little  city  of  Etruria.  In  the  mean 
time,  die  Roman  army  made  a  truce  with  the 
enemy,  and  Brutus  was  proclaimed,  deliyer^ 
«f  the  people. 

Thus  ended  with  Tarquin  the  regal  ftate  of 
Rome,  after  it  had  continued  two  hundred  and 
fbrty-fiTe  years,  and  ftijl  rofc  with  a  gradual; 
dioug^  flow  increafe.  Although,  at  the  time  of 
Tarquin's  expulBon,  the  territory  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  not  above  forty  miles  long,  and  thirty 
broad,  yet  their  government  was  pofTefled  of 
that  vigour,  which  bodies  of  a  flow  growth  are 
generally  found  to  enjoy  ;  nor  were  they  at  any 
^  rin^e  mailers  of  greater  territory,  than  they  had 
iorccs  to  keep  in  obedience.  Few  hiftories  can 
flicw  a  fucceflion  of  kings,  replete  with  more 
virtue  and  moderation,  than  thofe  who  fifft 
governed  iii  Roine  ;  it  was  from  their  wife  in- 
ftitttttons,  that  thie  people  feemed  to  acquire  all 
thaft  courage^  that  piety,  and  that  patriotifm, 
which  afterwards  operated  in  conquering  man- 
kind. Their  fubjedts  might  have  been  poflcflTcd 

of 
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of  all  the  niftic  fiereenefi  of  the  times,  indeedi  ^ 
but  it  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  monarcht 
only^  that  their  very  enemies  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  victories  i  it  muft  have  been  the  gene* 
ral's  virtue  alone  that  could  prote&thofe  whom 
the  foldier's  valour  had  fubdued.  The  Grecian 
legiflators  had  the  Egyptians  to  hnitate^  but 
che  Romans  were  placed  in  the  midft  of  nationi 
far  more  barbarous  than  themfelves,  and  all 
the  wifdom  of  their  monarchs  was  chiefly  of 
their  own  formation.  Hitherto,  however,  we 
only  fee  the  genius  of  the  nation  making  ftioC 
ftniggles  to  get  free  from  her  nativfe  ferocity, 
obftru£ted  by  cuftom  at  home,  and  barbarous 
example  abroad ;  yet  ftill,  upon  p^rdcolar  oc- 
cafions,  exerting  a  nobleneis  of  mindi  ftill 
aiming  at  imagined  virtue  ^  and  even  in  infancy 
majcftic, 

CHAP.        IX. 

y rom  the  banifiiment  of  Tarquin  to  the  appointmcM 
of  the  firtk  ^idator, 

XJ.  C.       JL  H  E  r^al  power  being  ovcrthrowp,  a 

345*       form  of  government,  nominally  republican,  was 

fubftituted  in  its  room.    The  ienate,  however, 

referved  by  far  the  greateft  Ihare  of  the  authp- 

rir>*  to  thcmfclves,   and  decorated  their  own 

body 
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with  all  ihc  fpoils  of  depofed  monarchy, 
centuries  of  the  people  ^hoih  from  among 
the  feiiators,  inftcad  of  a  king,  two  annual  ma- 
giftratcs,  whom  they  called  confuls,  with  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  regal,  and  with  the  fame 
pnvUegps^  and  the  lame  enfigns  of  authority. 
Though  the  liberty  of  the  people  was  but 
very  little  encreafed  by  this  inllitution^  yet  to 
it  Rome  afterwards »  in  a  great  meafure,  owed 

s  unequalled  grandeur.  In  the  life  of  a  king^ 
there  arc  many  periods  of  indolence  and  of 
pallloa,  that  fervc  to  divert  him  from  the  pub- 
lic good  I  but  in  a  commonwealth,  governed 
by  magilbates  annually  chofen,  each  has  no 
titne  CO  lofe  %  and^  to  attain  his  ambition,  all  his 
exertions  muft  be  within  the  yean  Hence  it 
k,  that  thofe  magiftrates  were  ever  perfuading 
to  fomc  new  war,  and  pointing  out  frelh  ene- 
mies every  day.  The  people,  thus  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms,  attained  a  more  perfeft  knoifl^ 
ledge  of  die  military  arts,  and  were  better  cna^ 
bfcd  to  adopt  the  improvements  of  the  various 
nationi  they  were  led  to  engage, 

Brutus,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
CoUatinus,  the  huiband  of  Lucretia^wercchofcn 
firft  confuls  in  Rome.  They  immediately  revived 
tiic  kws  for  alTembling  the  people,  which  had 
been  difcontinued  during  the  late  tyrant's  reign  i 
but,  that  their  newly  acquired  liberty  fhould  be 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  lictntioufnefs, 
z  :  fcveral 
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feveral  officers  rektive  to  the  priefthood 
appointed^  and  new  facrifices  ordained* 

This  new  republick,  however,  which  ieemed 
fo  grateful  to  the  people,  had  like  to  have 
been  deltroyed  in  its  very  commeDcement.  A 
party  was  formed  in  Rome  in  favour  of  Tar- 
quin.  Some  young  men  of  the  principal  fanrtt- 
Ues  in  the  ftatc,  who  had  been  educated  about 
the  king«  and  had  fhared  in  all  the  luxunes 
aind  pleafures  of  the  court,  undertook  to  ro- 
eftablifh  monarchy.  They  were  difgufted  with 
the  gloomy  aufterity  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  which  the  laws,  inOexiUe  and 
fevere,  made  no  diftinftions  of  binh,  or  for* 
tune.  This  party  fecretly  encreafed  every  day  j 
and,  what  may  create  our  furprize,  the  Ions  of 
Brutus  himlclf,  and  the  Aquilii,  the  nephews 
of  Collatinus,  were  among  the  number.  Tar- 
quin,  who  was  informed  of  th^fe  iotriguet  in 
4»is  favour,  was  refolved  to  advance  them  by 
every  art  in  his  power,  and  accordingly  fait 
ambafladors  from  Etruqa  to  Rome,  under  a 
pretence  of  reclaiming  the  crown,  and  demand* 
i|ig  the  effeds  which  he  had  left  behind  him  ; 
but  in  reality,  with  a  defign  to  give  Spirit  to  bis 
faftion,  and  to  draw  over  to  it  as  many  as  he 
could.  1  hey  accordingly  went  on  with  fucoeft, 
holding  their  private  meetings  at  the  houfe  of 
one  of  the  confpirators,  and  already  the  reftora* 
tion  of  the  king  and  the  death  of  the  confuls.^iw 
I  refolved 
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Itfolfrd  upon^  when  the  whole  confpiracy  was 
difcoveredt  A  llavc  who  had  accidentally  bid 
himfclf  m  the  room  where  the  confpirators 
ufcd  to  afiembk,  overheard  their  converfation, 
and  laid  open  their  dcfigns  to  the  confuls,  who 
gave  orders  to  have  the  confpirators  iecurcd 
and  brought  before  thcni»  and  among  thefc 
^cfc  feen  the  Ions  of  Brutus.  Few  fit  nations 
could  have  been  more  terribly  affefting  than 
this  of  a  father,  placed  as  a  judge  upon  the  life 
dfid  death  of  his  own  children  i  impelled  by 
juftice  ro  condemn*  and  by  nature  to  fpare  theai* 
The  young  men  accufcd,  pleaded  nothing  for 
dicmfelves;  but^  with  confcious  guilty  awaited 
their  fentence  in  filence  and  agony.  The  other 
judges,  who  were  prefent,  feit  all  the  pangs  of 
nature  -,  Colktinus  wept,  and  Valerius  could  not 
rcprcls  his  lentimcnts  of  pity,  Brutus,  alone, 
fecmed  to  have  luft  all  the  lohnels  of  humanity, 
and,  with  a  Hern  countenance  and  a  tone  of  voice 
that  marked  his  gloomy  refolution,  demanded  of 
his  Ions,  if  they  could  make  any  defence  to  the 
crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged*  This 
demand  he  made  three  federal  times  j  but  re- 
ceiving no  tnfwcr,  he,  at  length,  turned  himfclf 
«o  the  eKecucioner.  ^*Now,"  cried  he,  '*it  is  your 
part  to  perform  the  reft/*  Thus  faying,  he  again 
ftfomed  his  feat,  with  an  air  of  determined  ma- 
jefty  ;  nor  could  all  the  fentimcnts  of  paternal 
pky,  not  all  the  imploring  looks  of  tlie  people, 

nor 
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nor  yet  the  complaints  of  the  young  men,  whtf 
were  preparing  for  execution,  alter  the  tenor  ol' 
his  refolution.  The  executioners  having  flTi|$- 
ped  them  naked,  and  then  whipped  them  widf 
rods,  prefently  after  beheaded  them  %  Brutus, 
all  the  time,  beholding  the  cruel  fpeAacle  with 
a  fteady  look  and  unaltered  countenance,  whik 
the  multitude  gazed  on  with  all  the  fenfariona 
of  pity,  terror  and  admiration. 

The  conftancy  of  Brutus,  during  the  exeasi* 
tion  of  his  two  fons,  ferved  greatly  to  encreaie 
his  authority  in  Rome  %  but  the  lenity  of  hit 
colleague  Collatinus,  was  confidered  in  a  very 
different  light :  his  having  attempted  to  ikve 
the  Vitcllii,  his  nephews,  rendered  him  fvf- 
peAed  to  the  citizens ;  he  was  accordingly  de- 
pofed  from  the  confullhip,  and  baniflied  Rome  i 
and  Valerius,  afterwards  fumamed  Publicola, 
from  his  regard  to  the  people,  was  eleded  oon* 
ful  in  his  room. 

All  Tarquin's  hopes  of  an  infurredion  in  the 
city  in  his  favour  being  thus  overthrown»  he 
was  now  refolved  to  force  himfelf  upon  his 
former  throne  by  foreign  afliftance,  and  to  that 
end  prevailed  upon  the  Veians  to  afliif  him« 
and  with  a  confiderable  army  advanced  towards 
Rome. 

U.  C.         The  confuls  were  not  remifs  in  preparatiooa 

a4^      to  oppoie  him.  Valerius  commanding  the  foot, 

and  Brutus  being  appointed  to  head  the  cavalry* 

went 
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went  out  to  meet  him  on  the  Roman  borders. 
Aruns,  the  fon  of  Tarquin,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  for  his  father,  feeing  Brutus  at  a 
diflance,  was  refolved,  by  one  great  attempt, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day  before  the  en- 
.  gaging  of  the  armies ;  wherefore  fpurring  on 
his  horfe,  he  made  toward  him  with  ungovern- 
sible  fury.  Bt-utus,  who  perceived  his  approach, 
fingled  out  from  the  ranks  to  meet  him, 
and  both  met  with  fuch  rage,  that,  eager  only 
to  aflail,  and  thoughtlefs  of  defending,  they 
both  fell  dead  upon  the  field  together.  A 
bloody  battle  enfued,  with  equal  (laughter  on 
both  fides ;  but  the  Romans  remaining  in  pof-^ 
leflion  of  the  field  of  battle,  claimed  the  vic- 
tory: in  confequence,  Valerius  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome. 

Brutus  being  thus  removed  without  having 
compleated  his  year,  Valerius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  enjoy  the  dignity  without  a  col- 
league,  which  excited  the  jealoufies  of  the 
people,  who  were  apprehenfive  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  afpiring  to  the  crown.  A  palace 
which  he  had  built  with  fome  magnificence, 
upon  an  eminence,  augmented  thcfe  fufpicions ; 
and  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  intentions  of 
converting  it  into  a  fortrefs,  in  order  to  awe 
the  city.  Valerius,  however,  foon  quieted  their 
fears,  by  ordering  his  palace  to  be  pulled  dov/n ; 
and,to  fhew  the  reftitude  of  his  intentions,  made 

Vol.  1.  F  fcveral 
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feveral  laws,  abridging  the  power  of  the  fenat^ 
and  extending  that  of  the  people.  By  one,  he 
allowed  an  appeal  from  the  confuls  to  the 
people  ;  by  another,  he  made  k  death  for  any 
man  to  aflume  the  office  of  magiftrate  without 
the  peoples'  content ;  a  third  gave  power  to  anf 
man  to  kiU  the  perfon,  unheard,,  who  aSeded 
the  fupreme  power,  if  he  could  demonftrate 
the  crime.  He  alfa  appointed  queftors,  or 
treafurers,  who  were  to  have  the  management 
of  the  government's  money,  and  the  cam  c£ 
accommodating  ambafiadors.  Still  more  to  Wh 
gratiace  himfelf  with  the  public,  he  ordered  the 
rods  which  the  lidors  carried,  to  be  feparated 
from  the  axes;  intimating  thereby,  that  the 
power  of  capitally  punilhing  lay  no  longer  in 
the  confuls,  but  the  people.  Having  thus  la» 
tisticd  their  fcruples,  he  chofe  Lucretius,  the 
father  of  Lucretia,  for  his  colleague  in  the  coiv* 
fulfhip.  Dying  a  (hort  time  after,  he  was  fuc- 
•  cccdcd  by  Horatius ;  and  the  time  of  annual 
election  coming  on  foon  after,  Valerius  wai 
chofen  a  fecond  time,  and  with  him  Lucretius^ 
who  numbered  the  people.  They  were  found 
to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  thirty  thouiand- 
pcifons,  befidcs  widows  and  orphans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquin,  no  way  incimK 
dated  by  his  misfortunes.  Hill  formed  alliance*^ 
to  afiid  him  in  regaining  the  crown ;  and  pr^* 
vailed  upon  Porlenna,  one  of  the  kings  of  £tns«* 
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lis,  CO  efpoofc  hb  caufe,  and  in  perfon  under^' 
take  his  quarrel.     This  prince,  equally  noted 
fofr  courage  and  conduft,  marched  direfbly  to 
Rome,  with  a  numefous  afmy^  and  laid  fiege  to 
the  city,  while  the  terror  ot  his  name  and  his 
iarms  filled  all  r^nks  of  people  with  difmay. 
The  fenate,  in  this  exigence,  did  all  that  pru> 
tdence  could  fuggeft,  both  to  quiet  the  fears^ 
mud  (atisfy  the  wants  of  the  people.     1  hey  or- 
dered, that  the  populace  (hould  pay  no  taxes  to 
tbtftatei  during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  aU 
kdging^  chat  they  did  enough  in  educating 
children  co  defend  it.  Still  more,  they  purchafed 
com  over  various  parts  of  Campania,  and  had 
it  brought  co  Rome,  to  be  diftributed  at  a  low 
price  to  the  peoplei     Thefe  indulgences  linked 
the  orders  of  the  ftate  fo  firmly  together,  that 
every  citizen  feemed  refolved  to  defend  his 
country  to  the  laft,  and  fave  Kome,  or  expire 
in  its  ruins.  The  fiege,  however,  was  carried  on 
with  vigour :  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon 
the  place:  the  cWo  confuls  oppofed  m  vain^ 
•and  were  carried  off  wounded  from  the  field  i 
while  the  Romans  fljing  in  great  confternation, 
"wcsc  purfued  by  the  enemy  to  the  bridge,  ovef 
which,  both  victors  and  vanquifhed  were  about 
to  enter  the'  dty  in  the  confufion.     All  now 
ajypeared  loft:  and  over,  when  Horatius  Codes, 
who  bad  been  placed  there  as  centihel  to  defend 
it,  oppofed  himfclf  to  the  torrent  of  the  enemy, 
and,  aflifted  only  by  two  more,  for  fome  time 
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fuftained  the  whole  fury  of  the  aflault,  till  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  behind  him :  when  he 
found  the  communication  thus  cut  off,  plung- 
ing with  his  arms  into  the  torrent  of  the  Tyber, 
he  fwam  back  viftorious  to  his  fellow-foldiers» 
and  was  received  with  juft  applaufe. 

Still,  however,Porfcnnawas  determined  upon 
taking  the  city ;  and,  though  five  hundred  of 
his  men  were  Qain  in  a  Tally  of  the  Romans, 
he  reduced  it  to  the  greateft  ftraights,  and  turn- 
ing  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  refolved  to  take 
it  by  famine.  The  diftrefs  of  the  befieged  fbon 
began  to  be  infufFerable,  and  all  things  feemed 
CO  threaten  a  fpecdy  furrender,  when  another 
aft  of  fierce  bravery,  ftill  fuperior  to  that 
which  had  faved  the  city  before,  again  procured 
its  fafety  and  freedom. 

Mutius,  a  youth  of  undaunted  courage,  was 
refolved  to  rid  his  country  of  an  enemy,  that  (b 
forely  continued  to  opprefs  it ;  and  for  this 
purpofe,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  an  Etrurian 
peafant,  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  re* 
folving  to  die  or  to  kill  the  king.  With  this 
refolution  he  made  up  to  the  place  where  For- 
fenna  was  paying  his  troops,  with  a  fecretary 
by  his  fide ;  but  miilaking  the  latter  for  the 
king,  he  dabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  was 
immediately  apprehended,  and  brought  back 
into  the  royal  prefence.  Upon  Porfenna*s  de- 
manding who  be  was,  and  the  caufe  of  ib  heinous 

an 
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an'^aAion,  IMutius,  without  rcfervc,  informed 
him  of  his  country  and  his  defign,  and  at  the 
£ime  time  thrufting  his  right  hand  into  a  fire 
that  burnt  upon  an  altar  before  him,  "  You 
•*  fee,"  cried  he,  "  how  little  I  regard  the  fe- 
"  vcreft  punittiment  your  cruelty  can  inflift 
••  upon  me.  A  Roman  knows  not  only  how 
**  to  aft,  but  to  fuffer :  I  am  not  the  only 
**  perfon  you  have  to  fear,  three  hundred  of 
"  the  Roman  youth,  like  me,  have  conlpired 
•*  your  deftruftion,  therefore,  prepare  for  their 
*'  attempts."  Porfenna,  amazed  at  fo  much  in- 
trepidity, had  too  noble  a  mind  not  to  aC'* 
knowledge  merit  though  found  in  an  enemy; 
he,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  fafely  con- 
duced back  to  Rome,  and  oflfered  the  befieg- 
ed  conditions  of  peace.  Thefe  were  readily 
accepted  on  their  fide,  being  neither  hard  nor 
difgraceful,  except  that  twenty  hoftages  were 
demanded ;  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  vir- 
gins, of  the  bed  families  in  Rome.  But  even 
in  this  inftance  alfo,  as  if  the  gentler  fex 
were  rdblved  to  be  fliarers  in  the  dcfperate 
valour  of  the  times,  Clelia,  one  of  the  hof- 
tages, efcaping  from  her  guards,  and  pointing 
out  the  way  to  the  reft  of  her  female  compa- 
nions, fwam  over  the  Tyber  on  horfeback, 
amidft  fiiowers  of  darts  from  the  enemy,  and 
prelented  herfclf  to  theconful.  This  m^iftrate, 
however,  fearing  the  confcquences  of  detaining 
F  3  her. 
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her,  had  her fcnc  back;  uponwhich,  Porienm^ 
not  to  be  out'done  in  generofuy,  not  only  gave 
her  liberty,  but  permitted  her  to  chuie  fuch  o€ 
the  hoftages,  of  the  oppofite  fex,  as  (he  (hould 
think  fit  to  attend  her.  On  her  part,  Ihe,  with 
all  the  modefty  of'  a  Roman  virgin,  chofe  only 
fuch  as  were  under  fourteen,  alledging,  chtt 
their  tender  age  was  leaft  capable  of  fuilaining 
the  rigours  of  flavery. 

Little  remarkable  happened  after  this  for 
about  five  years^,  if  we  except  two  or  thrw 
victories  obtained  over  the  Sabines,  who  were 
obliged  to  purchaie  a  peace,  and  over  whom 
the  confuls  obtained  two  triumphs,  and  the 
^IXlM*^  firft  ovation  that  had  been  feen  in  Rom^ 
which  diftlred  from  a  triumph  in  thefe  refpedSi 
that  in  an  o  at  ion,  the  general  entered  the  cicjr 
on  foot,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  in  a  cha* 
riot ;  that  he  was  met  only  by  the  knights  and 
patricians,  and  not  by  the  fenators  in  thdr 
robes ;  tiiat  his  drels  was  lefs  magnificent,  and 
that  iiis  crown,  inftead  of  being  of  laurel,  waa 
made  only  of  myrtle.  Pofthumius,  who  over* 
came  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who  was  do* 
creed  this  leafier  kind  of  triumph,  becauie  his 
fucccfs  was  not  libtained  but  at  the  expence  of 
9  tormer  defeat.  Some  other  victories  followed, 
but  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  recital:  thcfe 
f!nalladvan'ages,whichthough  they  contributed 
to  extend  the  eni}):rc,  would  be  at  prefent  at^ 
tcnucJ  ncv.icr  witli  curiofity  npr  intoudioa. 
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Tarquin,  though  often  dirai^x>inted,  was 
ftiU  unfubdued  and  unfiiaken.  By  means  of 
his  fon^  in-law  Manilius,  he  ftirred  up  the  La- 
cifis  to  efpoufe  his  intereft,  and  took  the  moft 
convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians 
and  fcnators  were  divided  amongft  each  other^ 
to  make  head  i^inft  Rome.  After  having 
united  twenty- four  ttwns  in  his  confederacy 
abroad,  he,  by  large  bribes,  found  means  to 
win  over  a  very  powerful  party  of  the  poorei* 
fort  of  citizens  from  their  new  government, 
who  alfo  had  many  real  cauies  of  difcontent  t<» 
difguft  them,  and  to  which  they  Ipoa  after 
gave  vent. 

The  Romans,  under  their  kings,  had  only  U.  c. 
two  ways  of  fubfifting,  by  agriculture  and  by  ^SS* 
ptunder;  they  lived  either  by  labouring  their 
own  lands,  or  by  reaping  the  harvefts  which 
had  been  fown  by  their  enemies.  Soon,  howt- 
ever,  after  the  extindion  of  royalty,  the  fe^ 
nators  and  patricians,  who  were  in  cfft&  fove* 
reigns  of  the  country,  appropriated  to  thetn- 
iclves  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  lands  which 
were  the  rights  of  conqueft,  and  infcnfibly  ex- 
tended their  own  polTeflions  at  the  expence  of 
the  public.  In  vain  the  foldier  fought  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  the  dominions  of  Rome,  the  great 
came  in  and  feared  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
though  they  had  no  participation  in  the  danger. 
The  poverty  of  the  loldlcr,  by  thele  means, 
F  4  obliged 
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obliged  him  to  borrow  money  upon  ufury;  and, 
as  that  was  exorbitant,  it  only  fervcd  to  encreafe 
his  wretchednefs.  The  laws  alfo  of  Rome  per- 
mitted the  creditor  to  fcize  the  perfon  of  the 
infolvent  debtor,  and  to  employ  him  as  a  flave, 
till  the  debt  was  paid :  this  complication  of 
mifery  foon  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  poor, 
till,  from  entreaties,  they  proceeded  to  menaces. 
The  attempt  of  Tarquin  to  regain  the  crown, 
feemed  to  them  a  favourable  corijuni5kurc  to  re- 
gain thofe  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  infen- 
libly  deprived.  When  the  confuls  therefore 
came  to  levy  men  in  order  to  oppofe  him,  to 
their  great  amazement,  all  the  poor,  and  all 
who  were  loaded  with  debt,  refufed  to  cnlift, 
declaring  that  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  peace,  might  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war  \ 
but  that,  for  their  part,  they  were  wearied  with 
cxpofmg  their  lives  for  nothing  *,  or,  for  what 
was  dill  worfe,  for  mafters  who  undervalued 
their  labours,  and  only  rioted  upon  their  di* 
ftrefs.  They  acknowledged  no  city  nor  country, 
they  faid,  which  would  not  give  them  protec- 
tion; and,  by  leaving  Rome,  they  only  left  be- 
hind them  their  miferies,  their  oppreflbrs,  and 
their  debts.  They  therefore  infilled,  that  their 
debts  fhould  be  cancelled  by  a  decree  of  the 
ienate,  as  the  only  means  of  inducing  them  to 
the  field.  At  firft,  the  fenate  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  the  populace  by  gentle  methods ;  bqt, 

finding 
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finding  thefc  unfucccfsful,  they  entered  into  a 
ferious  confideration  upon  fo  important  an  af- 
fair.    There  were  fome  for  a  free  remiffion  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafcft  and  fecurcft  method  at 
that  jundure.     Others  urged  the  dangerous 
coniequences  of  this  condcfcenfion,  advifing, 
that  only  fuch  fhould  be  enlifted,  as  thought 
fit  to  give  in  their  names,  and  that  the  reft 
ihould  be  treated  with  contempt.     At  length, 
they  came  to  a  rcfolution  to  put  off  the  impend- 
ing evil  by  delay,  and  to  publifh  an  order,  that 
no  debtor  Ihould  be  molefted  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.    The  people,  however,  to 
whom  the  fedate  offered  this  fufpcnfion  as  a 
favour,  refufed  it  with  acrimony  and  contempt. 
They  knew  that  this  was  only  putting  off  that 
grievance  which  would  foon  fall  upon  them 
with  encreafed  fevcrity,  they  knew  that  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  had  extorted  from  the 
fenate  what  they  would  refume  when   their 
terrors  Ihould  be  over,  and  they  ftill  perfifted 
in  their  demands.     The  number  of  the  male- 
contents  ^icreafed  every  hour ;  and  many  of 
the  people,  who  were  neither  poor  nor  involved 
in  debt,  entered  into  and  ihared  their  griefs, 
either  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  reftitudc  of 
their  demands,   or  from  the  natural   diflike 
which  all  men  have  to  their  fuperiors.     In  this 
exigence  therefore,  the  fenate,  who  faw  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  had 

recourfc 
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recourfe  to  an  expedient,  which,  though  fuc* 

cefsful  for  the  prefent,  in  a  courfe  of  ages  was 

fatal  to  the  republic  of  Rome.    The  confids, 

finding  their  authority  infufiicient,  ofiered  the 

people  to  eleft  a  tempora:y  magiftratc,  whe 

jhould  have  ab(blute  power,  not  only  over  all 

ranks  of  ftate,  but  even  over  the  laws  thenw 

felves.     To  this,  the  plebeians,  who  held  the 

fenate  in  abhorrence,  readily  confented,  willing 

to  give  up  their  own  power,  for  the  take  of 

abridging  that  of  their  fuperiors.    In  confe- 

quence  of  this,  Largius  was  created  die  firft 

Diftator  of  Rome,  for  fo  was  this  high  ofiioe 

called,  being  nominated  to  it  by  his  oolleague 

in  the  confulfliip.  Thus  the  people,  who  coidd 

not  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  king  even  men* 

tioned,  readily  fubmitted  to  a  magiftrate  po(» 

fefled  of  much  greater  power:  fo  much  do  the 

names  of  things  miflead  us,  and  fo  little  is  waf 

form  of  government  irkfome  to  people  when 

it  coincides  with  their  prejudices.  This  was  the 

firft  intermiflion  of  the  confular  power,  about 

ten  years  after  it  had  been  eftabliihed« 
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Tfom  die  creation  of  the  firft  diflator,  to  the  elec« 
tion  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

-L  A  R  G I U  S,  bf-ing  now  created  dilator,  en-  u.  O4 
ttred  upon  his  office,  furrounded  with  his  hdors  2$  j* 
•ad  ail  the  enfigns  of  ancient  royalty,  and  feated 
upon  a  throne  in  the  midft  of  the  people^  or- 
dered the  levies  to  be  made,  in  the  manner  of 
the  kings  of  Rome.  The  populace  looked  with 
terror  upon  a  magiftrace  whom  they  had  in- 
reSttd  with  uncontroulable  power,  and  peace- 
ably went  each  to  range^  himieif  under  his  re^ 
fyt&ivc  ftandard.  The  Latins  being  informed 
of  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
began  to  lofe  all  the  expectations  which  they 
bad  conceived  from  its  divifions;  they  accord* 
10^  thought  proper  to  liften  to  an  accommo-* 
dadon,  which  was  propo&d  on  the  fide  of 
Rome,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between 
diem  for  a  yean  Largius,  who  had  been  fent 
to  oppofe  the  enemy,  returned  with  his  army 
to  Ronie,  and  before  his  fix  months  were  out» 
(the  time  limited  for  this  office)  he  laid  down 
the  didtatorlbip,  with  the  reputation  of  having 
US^^M  H  with  b)ameleis  lenity, 

It 
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It  fcems,  that  the  year  enfuing  there  was 
ocJtafion  for  another  diftator^  as  we  find  Poft- 
humius  invefted  with  that  office,  and  leading 
out  the  Romans  to  profecute  the  war  with 
the  Latins,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  trace 
between  them.  We  are  told,  that,  coming  up 
with  them  near  the  lake  Regillus,  he  gave  them 
a  complete  overthrow,  though  they  were  al- 
moft  double  his  number,  and  that  fcarce  a 
fourth  of  their  army  efcaped  alive  from  the 
field.  It  would  be  unimproving,  however»  and 
tedious,  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  engage- 
ments  of  this  warlike  people,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  empire,  while  yet  they  feem  but  the  tu- 
multuary meetings  of  brave  biitobftinate'^meii, 
whofe  valour  alone,  rather  than  conduft,  de* 
cided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  this  battle^ 
we  are  particularly  told,  that  the  didator  caft 
one  of  the  enfigns  among  the  enemy»  to  incite 
his  men  to  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery: 
we  are  told  alfo,  that  the  bridles  were  (Mrdered 
to  be  taken  ofi*  the  horfes,  that  they  might 
charge  with  greater  fury.  Generals  who  could 
give  fuch  direftions  might  have  been  bold 
men,  but  very  bad  commanders.  Neverthe- 
less, they  fought  againft  an  enemy  more  igmv 
rant  tlian  themfclvcs,  fo  that  the  Latins  ac- 
Jcnowkdging  their  fupcriority,  implored  a  truce 
once  more,  and  the  didator,  after  a  triumpbi 
laid  down  his  authority. 

The 
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The  foldicrs  having  now  once  more  returned 
froni  the  field  in  triumph,  had  fome  reafon  to 
cxpeft  a  remiflion  of  their  debts,  and  to  enjoy 
diat  fafety  for  thcmfelves,  which  they  had  pro- 
cared  for  the  public.    However,  contrary  to 
their  hopes,  the  courts  of  juftice  were  opened 
againft  them,  and  the  profecution  of  creditors 
revived  with  more  than  former  acrimony.  This 
b^an  to  excite  frefh  murmurs,  and  the  fenate, 
who  were  lenfible  of  them,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared, chofe  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of  auftere 
manners,  a  ftrift  obferver  of  the  laws,  and  of 
unfbaken  intrepidity,  for  one  of  the  confuls 
.  the  year  enfuing  :   but,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
temper  his  feverity,  they  gave  him  for  a  col- 
league Servilius,  a  man  of  an  humane  and 
gentle  difpofition,  and  as  much  beloved  by  the 
populace,  as  Appius  was  hateful  to  them.  When 
the  complaints  of  the  people  therefore  came  to 
be  deliberated  upon,  theie  two  magiftrates,  as 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  were  intirely  of  oppofitc 
opinions.  Servilius,  commiferating  the  diftrelSes 
of  the  poor,  was  for  abolishing  all  debts,  or 
at  Icaft  for  diminiftiing  the  intereft  upon  them. 
Appius,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  natural  fe- 
verity,  infilled  that  the  laws  of  his  country 
flxMiId  be  inviolably  obferved,  and  that  lighten- 
ing the  load  from  thofe  who  owed  money,  was 
Init  throwing  it  upon  thofe  to  whom  it  was  due. 
That  it  would  be  encouraging  the  extravagant 

and 
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tnd  the  idk^  at  the  expcoce  of  the  induftrioitt 
tnd  the  frugal,  and  that  everj  new  complianot 
from  the  fenate,  would  but  increafe  the  infbkiil 
demands  of  the  people.    ^ 

The  populace  being  apprized  of  the  difierent 
Clintons  cdf  their  confuls  concerning  thehr  con- 
plaints,  loaded  Servilius  with  evety  mark  o^ 
gratitude,  while  they  every  where  purfucd  Ap» 
pius  with  threats  and  imprecations.  They  now^ 
therefore,  began  to  aflemble  afrefli,  to  hold  fo* 
cret  cabals  by  night,  and  to  mediute  fome  ntm 
revolution,  when  an  unlookcd  for  fpeftacle  of 
diftrela  routed  all  their  palfions,  and  at  onoe 
fanned  their  kindled  refentment  into  flame. 

A  Roman  foldier,  who  Teemed  in  age,  camC 
to  take  refuge  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  loaded 
with  chains,  yet  (hewing  in  bis  air  the  marks 
cf  better  days :  he  was  covered  with  rags  i  hit 
face  was  pale  and  wafted  with  famine;  his  beardf 
which  was  long  and  neglefted,  and  his  hair  in 
wild  diforder,  rendered  his  appearance  ftill  more 
ghaftly.  He  was  known,  however,  to  be  a  gal* 
lant  man  who  had  often  been  valiant  in  tiie 
field(  he  (hewed  the  fears  which  he  had  received 
in  battle,  and  the  marks  of  recent  ftripes  whick 
ftill  continued  bleeding.  The  compa(fion  of  tht 
multitude  was  excited  at  this  fpedade,  but 
much  more  when  he  told  them  his  ftory.  Having 
borne  arms  in  the  laft  war  againft  the  Sabinea^ 
hif  little  patrimony  was  not  only  neglected  but 
3  the 
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die  enemy  had  plundered  his  fubftance,  and  kt 
his  houfe  on  fire.  He  was  thus  forced  for  fubfift- 
etice  to  Gontra£l  debts,  and  then  obliged  to  fell 
his  inheritance  to  difchargc  them  -,  but  a  part 
ftill  remaining  unpaid,  his  unfeeling  creditor 
had  digged  him  to  prifon,  where  he  was  not 
enlf  loaded  with  chains,  but  torn  with  the 
whips  of  the  executioner,  who  v/as  ordered  to 
tOTiBent  him.     This  account,  and  his  wounds^ 
which  were  ftill  frelh,  produced  an  inftanta-- 
fleous  uproar  among  the  people  :  they  flew  to 
take  revenge  not  only  on  the  delinquent,  but 
on  die  general  body  of  their  oppreflbrs.  Appiua 
had  the  fortune  to  find  fafety  by  flight.     Ser* 
▼ilius,  laying  afide  the  marks  of  confular  power^ 
threw  bknfelf  into  the  midft  of  the  tumult, 
entreated,  flattered,  commanded  them  to  pati- 
ence ;  engaged  to  have  their  wrongs  redreflcd. 
by  the  fenate^  promifedthat  he  himfelf  would 
warmly  fu^rt  their  caufe ;  and,  in  the  mean 
dme,  to  convince  them  of  his  good  intentions; 
nade  proclamation,  that  no  citizen  fliould  be 
arretted  for  debt,  until  the  fenate  fhould  iflue 
fortber  dire&ions. 

The  remonftrances  of  Servilius,for  this  time, 
iervtd,  in  fome  meafure,  to  appeafe  their  mur- 
mors  I  and  the  fenate  was  going  to  begin  their 
Aeliberadons,  when  word  was  brought,  that  an 
army  of  VoUcians  was  marching  direftly  to^ 
wards  Rome.    This  was  an  event  which  the 
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people  had  wi(hed  with  the  moil  ardent  ezpeda- 
tion  ;  and  they  now  refolved  to  let  the  noble» 
fee,  how  little  the  power  of  the  rich  avails, 
when  unfupported  by  the  ftrength  of  the  multi- 
tude. Accordingly,  when  the  levy  came  to  be 
made,  they  unanimoufly  refufed  to  enlift, 
while  thofe  who  had  been  imprifoned  for  del^ 
(hewing  their  chains,  afked  with  an  infulting 
fmile,  whether  thefe  were  the  weapons  ynth 
which  they  were  to  face  the  enemy. 

Rome,  in  this  ftate  of  anarchy  within,  and 
of  threatened  invalion  from  without,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  Servilius,  who,  as 
conful,  was  to  command  the  army,  once  more 
renewed  his  entreaties  with  the  people,  not  to 
defert  him  in  this  exigence.  To  footh  them 
(till  more,  he  iflued  a  new  edift,  that  no  citizen 
ihould  be  imprifoned  during  the  continuance  ci 
the  war;  and  aflurcd  them,  that,  upon  their  re- 
turn, they  (hould  have  plenary  redre(s.  By 
thefe  promifes,  as  well  as  by  the  affeftion  which 
the  people  had  to  his  perfon,  he  once  more  pre- 
vailed. The  citizens  came  in  crowds  to  enrol 
ihcmfelves  under  his  command  ;  he  led  them 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  compleat  vic- 
tory. But  of  all  thofe  who  (hewed  their  cou- 
rage in  the  engagement,  the  debtors  and  for- 
mer malecontents  were  the  mod  confpicuous. 
Servilius,  to  recompence  their  bravery,  gave 
iliem  the  plunder  of  the  enemies  camp,  without 
I  refervina 
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ttferving,  as  was  ufual,  any  part  of  it  for  the 
treafury  •,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  caufe  which 
induced  the  fenatc  upon  his  return  to  refufe  hini 
the  honours  of  a  triumph. 

Kg  fooner  were  the  terrors  of  the  enemy  re- 
moved, but  the  former  cruelties  began  afrelh. 
Appius,  ftill  fierce  and  uncomplying,  again  au- 
thorized the  creditors  to  renew  their  rights,  and 
the  debtors  were  dragged  to  prifon,  and  in- 
fulted  as  before.  In  vain  did  they  implore  the 
affiftance  of  Servilius,  who,  gentle  and  waver- 
ing, deputed  too  much  of  his  power  to  Ap- 
pius.  In  vain  did  they  claim  the  promifes  made 
them  by  the  fenate ;  for,  that  body,  deaf  to  their 
cries,  faw  debtors  purfued,  even  into  the  Fo- 
rum, by  their  mercilefsmaftersj  and  prevenceA 
only  by  the  multitude  frt)m  being  hawled  to  pri- 
fon. The  approach  of  an  enemy,  ftill  more  nu- 
merous than  that  which  had  been  lately  con- 
quered, retarded  the  acrimony  of  their  ven- 
geance. The  Sabines,  the  Equi,  and  the  Vol- 
fcians,  as  if  willing  to  fecond  the  views  of  the 
people,  again  made  a  fierce  irruption,  while  the 
cidzens  refufed  to  touch  a  weapon,  till  their 
grievances  were  removed. 

Things  being  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  the 
feoatc  was  obliged  to  have  recout-fe  to  the  old 
method  of  rcdrcfs,  by  creating  a  dictator.  Ap- 
pius,  who  advifcd  the  meafure,  hpped  that  he 
himfelf  (hould  have  been  chofcn  j  but  the  fenate^ 
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fcnfible  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one- 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  poflelledy 
would  be  dangerous,  chofe  Marius  Valerius^  ta 
ancient  fenator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  grear 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore.  Valerius,  who 
fccretly  inclined  to  the  plebian  party,  chofe 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  Scrvi- 
lius,  for  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  aflembling 
the  orders,  affured  them,  that  if  they  would 
follow  him  freely,  their  grievances  Ihould  not 
only  be  redreflcd,  but  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mean 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profccu- 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  was 
fomething  fo  abfolute  in  the  office  of  a  diftator, 
and  it  was  fo  much  confidered  by  the  people, 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentment,  but 
feemed  to  think  its  promifes  binding.  Thcf 
therefore  enrolled  themfclves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  taken 
ftom  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  dilator  requefted  the 
Tenate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folemnly 
pledged  his  word  to  obtain*,  but  Appius,  ftttl 
obftmate,  refufed  to  comply,  reproaching  him 
with  a  mean  condefcenfion  to  the  multitude, 
and  bringing  over  the  majority  of  the  fenate  to 

his 
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Ilis  opinion.  Valerius  therefore,  finding  he  waH 
unable  to  contend  with  fo  powerful  a  body, 
laid  down  his  office,  alledging  that  it  was  time 
for  an  old  man  of  feventy,  as  he  was,  lo  think 
rather  of  cafe  than  oppofition. 

The  people  were  now  inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing;  they  entered  into  private  confultations^ 
and  formed  a  plan  of  fcparating  themfclves 
from  mafters,  whofe  promifcs  were  as  contemji- 
rible,  as  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  moft  vio- 
lent meafures  are  to  the  multitude  always  th6 
moft  pleafing,  and  fome  had  even  the  boldneis 
tt>  talk  of  killing  fuch  as  were  obnoxious.  The 
fenate  and  the  confuls,  well  knowing  the  efFedls 
of  their  fiiry  when  they  fliould  be  difbanded, 
rdblvcd  ftill  to  keep  them  in  the  field,  undef* 
pretence,  that  the  enemy  was  yet  unfubdued 
and  preparing  for  new  invafions.  In  this  exi- 
gence the  foldiers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  ad  ^ 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  ot 
forfaking  their  ftandards,  and  yet  their  recent 
injuries  reftrained  them  from  taking  the  field* 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes  -,  they  re- 
folved  to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  no  ftielter^ 
and  to  form  a  new  eftablilhment  without  its 
limits.  They,  therefore,  removed  their  enfigns  s 
changed  their  commanders ;  and,  under  the  con- 
.  duft  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius  Bellutus, 
ihey  r^ired  to  a  mountain,  from  thence  called 
G  2.  the 
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the  Mons  Saccr,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amft^ 
wuhin  about  three  miles  iVom  Rome. 

Upon  news  of  this  dcfcdion,  the  city  w» 
filled  with  tumult  and  confternation ;  thofc  who 
wifhed  well  to  the  army  made  all  the  attempt* 
they  could  to  fcale  the  walls  in  order  to  join  it» 
for  the  gates  were  Ihut  by  the  fenate's  direc- 
tion. I'he  fathers,  who  had  fons  among  the 
mutineers,  reproached  their  degeneracy  j  wives 
lamcn:ed  the  abfence  of  their  hufbands^  and  all 
apprehended  a  civil  war.  The  fenate  was  not 
IcJs  agitated  than  the  reft:  fome  were  for  vio- 
lent iLeai'.Tes,  and  repelling  force  by  force ; 
others  were  of  opinion,  that  gentler  arts  were  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  even  a  viftory  over  fuch  ene- 
mies, would  beworfe  than  a  defeat.  At  length, 
tiiercfore,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  a  meflenger^ 
enireating  the  army  to  return  home  and  declare 
tlieir  grievaiKes,  promifingat  the  fatiie  time,  an 
oblivion  of  all  that  had  pafTed.  1  his  meflage, 
which  in  fact  was  premature  to  be  attended 
with  any  eJTcft,  was  treated  by  the  army  with 
dildain;  lb  that  the  fenate  were  now  to  begin 
afrefli  to  confider  of  the  proper  fteps  to  be 
taken,  and  whether  force  or  condefcenfion  wa*^ 
the  wifcft  courie  to  purfuc. 

Accordingly,  after  chufing  new  confuls  (tho* 
not  without  difiiculty    as  none  at  firft  would 
ofier  for  the  office)  they  entered  upon  the  de- 
liberation, with  an  earneilncfb  equal  to  the  im- 
portance 
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portancc  of  the  caufe.     Mcnenius   Agrippa, 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  the  fenators,  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  people  were  to  be  com- 
plied with;  that  the  Roman  dominions  could 
neither   be    extended   nor  preferved    without 
them.    The  late  didator  Valerius  fecondcd  his 
opinion,  with  a  warmth  unufual  to  one  of  his 
advanced  age.     He  upbraided  the  fenate  with 
their  duplicity,  and  urged  the  neccflity  of  let^ 
ting  the  people  into  a  (hare  of  thofe  advantages 
which  the  rich  feemed  willing  to  engrols.    Ap- 
pius,  on  the  other  hand,  ilill  adhering  to  his 
principles,  declaimed  with  great  force  againft 
making  the  fmalleft  concefTions  to  the  multi- 
tude.   He  obferved  that  if  they  granted  to  the 
people  when  enemies,  what  they  had  refufed 
them  when  friends,  it  would  be  an  argument  of 
their  fears  and  not  their  juftice.  That  the  young 
patricians  and  their  clients  were  dill  able  to  dc^. 
fend  the  city,  even  though  its  ungrateful  inhabit 
tants  fhould  think  fit  to  defert  it:  that  the  mul- 
titude never  knows  where  to  ftopin  its  demands, 
and  that  every  conccflion  would  be  orly  pro- 
du&ive  of  freOi  claims  and  louder  importuni- 
ties. The  body  of  the  fenators,  to  whom  chiefly 
the  people  were  debtors,  only  wanted  the  fpe-^ 
cioufnefs  of  fuich  arguments  to  cover  their  ava- 
rice-, thofe  of  the  younger  fort  alfo,  who  were 
flattered  by  the  orator,  applauded  his  fpccch 
frith  Indecent  zeal.  The  confuls  therefore,  who, 
G  3  /lotwijthf 
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potwithftanding  this  fhcw  of  a  debate,  faw  the 
ncccflity  there  was  of  complying  with  the  people; 
in  order  to  prevent  fuch  violent  meafures  as  the 
fenate  were  haftening  into,  for  that  day,  broke 
up  the  afiembly ;  at  the  fame  time  intimating  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  fenators,  that,  if  they 
did  not  behave  with  more  moderation  for  Jdit 
future,  a  law  fhould  be  preferred,  preventing 
all  under  a  certain  age,  from  being  admitted 
into  the  fenate. 

This  threat  did  not  want  its  effe^  at  their 
next  meeting,  where,  notwithftanding  the  ftcad- 
fail  oppofition  of  Appius,  and  the  terrible  blow 
that  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  the  members,  it  was  refolved  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  people,  and  to  make  them  fuch 
offers  as  fhould  induce  them  to  return.  Ten 
commiQioners  were  accordingly  deputed,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Largius  and  Valerius,  who 
had  been  dilators,  and  Mencnius  Agrippa, 
equally  loved  by  the  fenate  and  the  people.  The 
dignity  and  the  popularity  of  thefe  ambafTadori 
procured  them  a  very  refpeftable  receptioa 
among  the  foldiers,  and  a  long  conference  tte- 
gan  between  them.  Largius  and  Valerius  em^ 
ployed  all  their  oratory  on  the  one  hand  j  while 
Sicinius  and  Lucius  Junius^  who  were,  the 
fpokefmen  of  the  Ibldiery,  aggravated  their  dif- 
trefles,  with  all  that  mafculinc  eloquence  which 
^  the  child  of  nature.  The  conference  had  noir 

continued 
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mcd   for  a  long  time,  when  Mcneniua 
pa,    who    had    been   originally   a   pic- 
himfclf,  a  flirewd  man,  and  who,  confc- 
ily^knew  what  kind  of  eloquence  was  moft 
ky  to  pleafc  the  people,  addreflcd  them  with 
xekbrated  fable,  which  is  fo  finely  told  us  by 
**  In  times  of  old,  when  every  part  of  the 
could  think  for  iifclf,  and  each  had  a  fe- 
te will  of  its  own,  they  all,  with  common 
nt^  refolved  to  revolt  againft  the  belly: 
knew  m>  reafon,  ihey  faid,  why  they  fliould 
Tom  morning  till  night  in  its  fervice,  while 
3elly,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  at  its  eafe  in 
midft  of  them  all,  and  indolently  grew  fat 
p  their  labours :  accordingly,  one  and  all, 
agreed  to  befriend  it  no  more.    The  feet 
cd  they  would  carry  it  no  longer  j  the  hands 
cd  they  would  feed  it  no  longer;  and  the 
i  averred  they  would  not  chew  a  morfel  of 
t,  though  it  were  placed  between  them.  Thui 
ved,  they  all,  for  fome  time,  Ihewcd  their 
B,   and  kept  their  word;  but  foon  they 
id,  that,  inftead  of  mortifying  the  belly  by 
t  means,  they  only  undid  themfclves  j  they 
;uiQied  for  a  while,  and  perceived,  when  too 
^  that  it  was  owing  to  the  belly,  that  they 
ibrength  to  work  or  courage  to  mutiny/' 
^his  fable,  the  application  of  which  is  ob* 
IS,  had  an  inftantaneous  effeft  upon  the  peo« 
Th^y  unanimoully  cried  out,  that  Agrlppa 
G  4  Ihould 
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(hould  lead  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  wera 
making  preparations  to  follow  him,  when  Luci- 
us Junius,  before- mentioned,  with-held  themi 
alledging,  thnt,  though  they  were  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  offers  of  the  fenate,  yet 
they  had  no  fafe-guard  for  the  future  agamft 
their  rcfcntment  •,  that,  therefore,  it  was  ncccf- 
iary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  to  have  cer- 
tain officers  created  annually  from  among  them-  - 
felves,  who  fhould  haye  power  to  give  fuch  of 
them  as  (hould  be  injured,  redrefs,  and  plead 
the  caufe  of  the  community. 

The  people,  who  are  ever  of  opinion  with 
the  lad  fpeaker,  highly  applauded  this  propofaI| 
which  yet  the  commiffioners  had  not  power  to 
comply  with  •,  they,  therefore,  fent  to  Rome  to 
take  the  inftruclions  of  the  fenate;  who,  wor- 
ried with  divifions  among  themfelves,  and  harr 
raffed  by  complaints  from  without,  were  refolv- 
.cd  to  have  peace,  at  whatfoever  price  it  (hould 
be  obtained;  accordingly,  as  if  with  one  voioe^ 
they  confented  to  the  creation  of  their  new 
officers,  who  were  called  Tribunes  of  the  Pecpk^ 
AppitiS  alone  protefting  with  vehemence againft 
the  meafure. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  firft  five 
in  number,  though  afterwards  thc4r  body  wis 
pncreafed  by  five  more.  They  were  always  an- 
nually ele(fted  by  the  people,  and  almoft  always 
from  their  body.  They  had  the  power  of  an- 
nulling^ 
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nulling  ail  fuch  decrees  of  the  fcnatc,  as  they 
fronfidered  to  lean  hard  upon  the  people ;  and  to 
ihewtheir  readinefs  to  proteft  the  meaneft,  their 
doors  ftood  open  night  and  day,  to  receive  their 
icompiaints.     They  at  firft  had  their  feats  placed 
before  the  doors  of  the  fenate-houfe,  and  being 
called  in  they  were  to  examine  every  decree, 
annulling  it  by  the  word  veto^   I  forbid  it ;  or 
confirming  it  by  figning  the  letter  2",  which 
gave  it  its  validity.     Their  perfons  were  to  be 
lacred  ;  and,  though  they  were  marked  out  by 
none  of  the  enfigns  of  office,  fuch  as  the  curule 
chair,  or  the  liftors  which  attended  upon  other 
magiftrates,  yet  their  power  was  greatly  fuperi- 
or,  haying  a  negative  vote  upon  all  decrees  of 
thefenate.     They  were,  however,  to  have  no 
authority  without  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  it 
it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  be  abfcnt  from  it  a 
day;  but  what  ftill  moft  diminifhed  their  au- 
thority was,  that  any  one  of  their  number  could 
put  a  negative  upon  the  mcafures  of  the  reft ; 
and  this  was  afterwards  found  the  moft  artful 
method  of  oppofing  them;  for  one*  gained  over 
to  the  fenate,  rendered  the  attempis  of  the  reft 
afiortive.    This  new  office,  therefore,  being  thus 
inftituted,  Sicinius,  Bellutus,  Lucius  Junius, 
Caius  Licinius,  Albinus,  and  tcilius  Ruga  were 
the  firft  tribunes  chofen  by  the  fuffra^^es  ot  the 
people.      The  fenate  alfo  made  an  edid  con- 
arming  the  abolition  of  debts:   and  now  all 

things 
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things  being  adjuiled  both  on  the  one  lide  and 
the  other,  the  people,  after  having  iaciified  to 
the  Gods  of  the  mountain,  returned  back  once 
more  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
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Frooa  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  to  the  apiKMntmeal 
of  the  decemviri. 

260  ^^  ^  ^^^^  hitherto  feen  the  people  ftruggiing 
againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  fenate,  buc 
we  now  begin  a  period,  in  which  the  fenate  are 
ftruggling  againft  the  encreafing  power  of  the 
people;  a  period,  in  which  the  latter,  beginniiig 
to  feel  their  own  force,  and  being  put  into  mo- 
tion, bear  down  all  before  them  with  irrefiftible 
violence.  The  firft  advantage  the  tribunes  olv 
tamed,  was  a  permiiTion  to  chufe  from  among 
the  people,  two  annual  officers  as  afiiftants  10 
the  fatigues  of  their  duty.  Thefe  were  called 
aediles,  as  a  part  of  their  bufmefs  confifted  10 
taking  care  of  the  public  buildings,  aquedudi 
and  fcwers  ;  and  likewife  in  determining  Ibaie 
caufes,  that  had  hitherto  been  determinaUe  by 
the  confuls  only.  They  were  to  remaric  thofe 
who  held  more  land  than  the  laws  allowed  themi 
to  curb  all  public  immoralities,  and  abolifli 
nuiiances  i  to  providccom  and  oil  ia  times  of 

famine^ 
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famine,  and  to  prevent  any  monopolies  that 
m^ht  Jbe  made  by  the  purchafers  of  thefe  com- 
modities. The  people  having  obtained  thefe 
privileges,  and  all  their  clanK>urs  being  appeal- 
ed, now  marched  againft  the  Volfci  and  Anti- 
ates;  took  Corioli,  one  of  their  chief  towns ;  and 
foon  2&cr  overthrew  the  enemy  with  great 
daughter.  In  this  battle  Martius,  afterwards 
fumamed  Coriolanus,  particularly  diftinguiflied 
himielf. 

The  people  being  thus  rendered  more  turbu- 
lent by  the  condefcenfion  of  the  fenate,  and  by 
a  triumph  over  thie  enemy,  had  foon  after  frdh 
opportunity  to  (hew  their  aptitude  to  clamoun 
During  the  late  feparation,  all  tillage  had  been 
entirely  negleded,  and  a  famine  was  the  eonfe- 
queoce  the  enfuing  feafon.     The  fenate  did  all 
that  hy  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  diftrefs  ( 
but  the  people,  pinched  with  want,  and  willing 
to  throw  the  blame  on  any  but  themlelves, 
tibibed  the  whole  of  their  diftrefs,  to  the  avarice 
tf  the  patricians ;  who  having  purchafed  up  all 
die  com,  as  was  alledged,  intended  to  indem- 
flify  themfelves  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  by 
*  aiing  it  out  to  great  advantage.  But  this  was 
m,  aU  they  were  charged  with.     The  fenate,  in 
pider  to  leflen  the  number  of  citizens  in  this 
fmc  of  famine,  had  fent  many  of  them  to  Veli- 
tra,acityof  theVolfcians,  that  had  lately  been 
much  depopulated  by  a  plague.    This  excited 
f|D  univerfal  clamour  among  the  people,  which 
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the  tribunes  took  care  to  encrcafe.  This  they 
faid  was  only  an  artful  method  of  getting  nJ  of 
fuch  citizens  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  nobles  i 
it  was  little  elfe  than  banifhing  the  braved  men 
of  the  ftate  without  an  offence  ;  and  thus,  by 
weakening  the  ftrength  of  the  people,  to  cn- 
creafe  their  own.  Thefc  reports  being  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  an  aflfembly  was  called,  in 
whidithe  confuls  and  the  tribunes,  by  turns,  ht- 
rangued  the  people.  A  conteft  managed  with 
fo  much  impetuofity  on  both  fides,  every  mo- 
ment grew  warmer :  the  confuls.infifted,  that 
the  tribunes  had  no  right  to  addrefs  the  aflem- 
bly-,  the  tribunes,  on  the  other  hand,  aflerted, 
that  their  office  was  facred,  and  that  they  ought 
to  fufferno  interruption  in  their  duty.  In  this 
the  people  unanimoufly  concurred  -,  for  what- 
ever their  leaders  thought  fit  to  propofc,  they 
were  ready  to  ratify:  a  law,  therefore,  was  made, 
that  no  man  fiiould  dare  to  interrupt  the  tri- 
bunes while  they  fpoke  to  the  people :  a  law 
which  greatly  encreafed  their  power,  as  now» 
from  taking  the  aflfembly's  inftruftions,  they 
were  authorized  to  direft  them. 

The  city,  after  this,  enjoyed  a  tranfient  calm^ 
fome  of  the  people  retired  to  their  houfes  to^ 
fupport  famine  with  patience  and  refignation  m 
while  others  made  incurfions  upon  the  enemy^ 
and  returned  with  the  fpoil.  But  abundance^ 
foon  after,  renewed  in  them  that  turbulence— a 

wbicte 
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which  the  continuance  of  the  famine  had  ap- 
peafed,  but  not  removed.  A  large  fleet  of  (hips 
laden  with  corn  from  Sicily  (a  great  part  of 
which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon,  the  king  of 
that  country,  to  the  Romans,  and  the  reft  pur- 
chafed  by  the  fenate  with  the  public  money) 
nuied  their  fpirits  once  more,  and  enflamed  their 
eagemefs  for  diffenfion.     When  it  came  to  be 
debated  in  the  fenate,  in  what  manner  this  large 
fupply  Ihould  be  diftributed,  violent  divifions 
arofe.     Some  were  for  letting  the  poorer  fort 
have  a  fufficient  quantity  for  nothing  ;  others 
were  for  felling  it  at  a  low  price,  and  thus  to  re- 
imburie  thetreafury;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Coriolanus  to  fpeak,  he  infilled,   that 
no  part  of  it  fhould  be  diftributed,  until  the  late 
infringements  which  the  people  had  made  upoa 
the  rights  of  the  fenate  Ihould  be  re6tified,  and 
until  the  commonwealth  was  reduced  to  its  former 
regularity.    "  Why,"  cried  he,  "  do  we  bear  to 
"  fee  theftatedivided  between  two  powers,  whofc 
**  diflentions  only  ferveto  harrafs  it  the  more? 
Can  we  tamely  bear  to  fee  tribunes  give  laws 
in  Rome,  and  rule  with  uncontrouled  power, 
when  we  could  not  ftoop  to  kings  ?  If  the 
fadlious  and  turbulent  arc  unwilling  to  live 
at  Rome,  let  them  retire  once  more  to  their 
mountain  -,  it  is  better  not  to  govern,  if  we 
niuft  (hare  our  command  with  the  dregs  of 
I     ^  the  people.'*    A  fpecch  fo  inflamatory,  and 
\  a  meafure 
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a  meafare  fo  violent^  rekindled  all  the  flames  of 
diflenfion.  The  multitude,  in  the  violence  of 
their  refentment,  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
fenators  themfelves^  but  the  tribunes  reftraincd 
their  fury,  and  only  pointed  it  upon  Coriolanus, 
whom  they  devoted  to  deftruftion«  Neverthekft 
Coriolanus  ftill  remained  unlhaken ;  nature  had 
nuule  him  bold,  frugal,  and  inflexible  ;  and 
to  thefe  diipofltions  he  added  the  acquired  vi& 
tues  of  great  rcfpeA  for  the  laws,  great  know* 
ledge  of  war,  and  an  immoderate  love  for  his 
fellow  citizens,  or  rather  that  part  of  them 
whofe  quarrel  he  efpoufed.  He  accordingly 
treated  the  fummons  of  the  tribunes,  to  appear 
before  them,  with  contempt.  They,  therefore^ 
next  fent  their  asdilcs  to  apprehend  and  bring 
him  before  the  people;  but  a  party  of  the  young 
patricians  gathered  round  their  favou  rite,repulied 
the  allies,  and  after  beating  drove  them  away. 
This  was  a  fignal  for  univerlal  uproar ;  the  tu- 
mult encreafed  from  every  quarter,  and  a  ci- 
vil war  threatened  to  enfue,  had  not  the  con- 
fuls  promifed  the  people  the  mod  ample  redrels. 
The  tribunes  infifted,  that  he  fhould  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  as  a  rebel 
and  a  contemner  of  the  facrcd  authority  of  the 
Roman  people;  and  condemned  him,  even  with- 
out demanding  the  fufirages  of  the  people. 
They  where  alfo  going  once  more  to  lay  hold 
on  his  perfon,  but  the  patricians  i^in  refcucd 
him.  I 
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Acondudfo  rdblute  on  one  fide»  fo  afluming 
on  the  otfaer^  inlbmemeafuref  kept jthe  populace 
in  fuipenfe ;  they  were  afraid  to  affift  the  tribunes 
againft  thofe  who  had  been  their  generals  and 
their  captains,  and  gazed  upon  the  conteft  with 
trembling  irrefolution.  Their  backwardneis, 
therefore,  to  lend  afliftance,  began  to  raife  fuf- 
picions  in  the  tribunes,  that  they  had  proceeded* 
with  too  much  violence ;  they,  in  confequence, 
demanded  to  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  a(^ 
fembly  of  the  people,  and  that  his  cafe  (bould 
be  argued  before  that  authority,  from  which 
there  lay  no  appeal.  The  Patricians,  who, 
though  coniciousof  the  innocenceof  Coriolanus, 
were  yet  willing  to  give  peace  to  the  city,  con- 
icoted,  and  a  day  was  appointed  him  for  making 
his  defence.  Coriolanus  demanded  of  the  tri- 
bunes, what  they  intended  to  charge  him  with; 
to  which  they  replied,  that  they  intended  to  ac- 
cufe  him  of  aiming  at  fovereignty  and  tyranny  1 
whereupon  he  chearfuUy  put  himfelf  upon  his 
trial,  confcious  of  his  innocence  of  that  charge. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  per* 
.fims  were  filled  with  the  greateft  expedations, 
and  a  vafl:  concourfe  from  the  adjacent  country 
aflembled  and  filled  up  the  Forum.  The  tri* 
banes,  in  the  mean  time,  divided  the  people 
V  tribes,  feparating  them  with  cords  from 
each  other,  and  ordering  that  they  fhould  give 
their  votes  (eparately,  and  not  by  centuries,  tar 

fincc . 
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fince  the  time  of  Hoililius  had  always  been  the 
cuiiuin.     1  his,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
was  depriving  the  patricians  ot  all  their  in- 
fluence,  lince  the   nuiiibers  of  the  populace 
were  fure  to  prevail;  however,  the  fenate,  un- 
i\'illing  to  make  the  caule  of  Coriolanus  their 
own,  at  laft  confentcd  to  this  ftretch  of  power 
in  the  plebeians-,  but,  to  make  a  Ihew  of  de- 
fending him  to  the  lad,  one  of  the  confuls 
mounted  the  roftrum  in  his  favour,  infilling 
upon  the  fervices  he  had  done  the  Itate ;  how 
little,  a  few  words  efcaping  in   the  heat  of 
paflion,  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  he  fignificd, 
that  the  whole  fenate  were  petitioners  in  his 
caufe,  and  defired  the  tribunes,  that  they  would 
keep  wholly  to  their  promifed  impeachment^ 
namely,  his  aimmg  at  fovereign  power.    To 
this,Sicinius,  the  tribune,  replied,  that  he  would 
^^gc  againlt  the  guilty,  all  things,  of  every 
kind,  that  fhould  tend  to  prove  him  guilty  i 
that  the  Hate  had  too  much  to  fear  from  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  number  of  clients,  not  to  ufe 
every  means  of  bringing  him  to  juflice;  that  he 
owed  much  more  to  thefafetyof  theflate,  than, 
to  any  vain  complaifance  to  the  fenate  •,  and  thaK 
the  very  attempt  to  deprcls  the  power  of  the 
people,  who  had  every  right  to  govern  them— 
lelves,  was  a  crime.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  pre  — 
fcnted  himfelf  before  the  people,  with  a  degree 
of  intrepidity  that  merited  better  fortune.  Hi^ 
2  graceful 
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graceful  perfon,  his  pcrfuafive  eloquence,  thtf 
cries  of  thofe  whom  he  had  faved  ftom  the 
enemy,  mclined  the  auditors  to  relent ;  he  be- 
gan by  recounting  all  the  battles  he  had  fought^ 
and  the   various  pofts  he  had  fuftained  ;    htf 
(hewed  the  various  crowns  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  generals,  as  rewards  of  his  merit ; 
and  expofed  to  view  the  numberlefs  wouiids  he 
had  received  in  acquiring  them  }  he  related  all 
the  breaches  he  had  entered,  and  all  the  lives  he 
had  faved,  calling  out  to  fuch  as  were  prefent^ 
to  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  his  recital. 
Thefe,  with  the  mod  moving  proteftations,  en- 
treated their  fellows  to  fpare  that  life  by  which 
they  lived }  and,  if  there  were  to  be  an  offering 
for  public  refentment,   they  themlelves  were 
itady  to  die  for  him.  A  defence  like  this,  fup- 
ported  with  all  that  boldnefs  which  confcioua 
innocence  infpires,  moved  every  hearer  to  think 
of  pardon ;  many  cried  out,  that  fo  brave  a  man 
dderved  a  triumph,  not  death ;  and  that  his  very 
trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy  multi- 
tude were  going  therefore  to  abfolve  him  5  wheri 
Dccius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  fluent  elo- 
ijuence,  rofe  up  to  reply.  **In  whatever  manner,** 
cried  he,  "  we  may  be  prevented  by  the  fenate 
**  from  urging  thofe  fpeeches  which  were  made 
"  amongft  that  auguft  body,  tending  to  deftroy 
*'  the  privileges  of  the  people,  yet  flill  we  arc 
**  not  unprovided ;  we  decline  aggravating  what 
Vol.  L  H  •*  hq 
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*'  he  has  faid,  we  have  fa£b»  which  we  call 
*^  upon  the  accufed  to  clear  himfelf  of.     We 
*^  have  an  ancient  law  amongft  us,  that  all 
*•  plunder,  taken  from  the  enemy,  fhall  be  ap-  - 
^'  propriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  be 
*'  given  into  the  treafury,  untouched  by  the 
^*  general.     But  a  law  ib  equitable  in  idelf^ 
•*  and  fo  inviolably  obferved  by  our  anceftors, 
^'  has  been  infringed  by  this  man,  who  ftands 
^'  accufed  before  you.     In  a  late  incurfion  into 
**  the  territories  of  Antium,  though  his  plun- 
^*  der,  both  in  flaves,  cattle,  and  provifions, 
*'  was  very  great,  yet  the  public  were  neither 
*'  the  better  nor  the  richer  for  it :    it  was  di- 
**  vided  only  among  his  friends  and  foUowen ) 
*'  men  whom,  probably,  he  only  intended  to 
"  enrich,  to  be  the  better  able  to  fecure  our 
"  ruin.     It  has  ever  been  the  prafticc  of  ty- 
"  rants  to  begin  the  work  of  ambition,  by 
•*  forming  a  numerous  body  of  partizans,  who 
"  are  willing  tolofc  public  regard  in  private 
"  emolument.     Here,   then,   we  ground  o\XK 
**  charge ;  let  him,  if  he  can,  deny  the  faick  % 
"  and  let  him  bring  proofs,    not    by  vainly 
"  fliewing  his  fears,  but  by  convincing  us  ^ 
•*  his  innocence."     This  charge  was  entirely 
unexpected :  Coriolanus  had,  in  fadl,  when  the 
people  n-tufed  to  enliu,  iffued  out  at  the  head 
of  his  clients,  and  plundered  the  enemy,  who 
had  made    incurfions  to   the   very  walls     " 
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Rome.  Thcfc  fpoils,  which  were  fo  juftly 
earned)  he  never  thought  of  bringing  into  the 
trealury,  as  they  were  the  acquifition  of  a 
private  adventure.  Being  therefore  unable  td 
anfwerwhat  was  alledged  againft  him  to  the 
latisfa&ion  of  the  people^  and  utterly  con- 
founded with  the  charge,  the  tribunes  imme- 
diately took  the  votes^  and  Coriolanus  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

Never  did  the  populace  tcftify  afincerer  joy^ 

even  in  triumphing  over  a  vanquilhed  enemy^ 

than  they  did  upon  this  occalion^  having  in  a 

manner  totally  controlled  the  powet  of  the  Ic^ 

Hate ;  fmcc  henceforward  they  aflumed  a  right 

of  fummoning  any  of  the  individuals  of  that 

body  before  them,  whom  they  thought  proper 

to  accufe.     The  fenate,  on  the  other  handj  fav^ 

.  themfelves  reduced  to  an  abjcft  dependancd 

upon  the  multitude^  deprived  of  all  fecurity  to 

their  perfons,  and  all  their  former  rights  of 

bemg  judged  by  each  other.     This  fcntenc^ 

againft  their   braveft  defended,    ftruck    their 

whole  body   with  forrow,    conftemation   and 

tcgret.     Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midft  of  the 

tumult,  fcemed  an  unconcerned  fpeftator.    He 

returned  home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of 

hundreds  of  the  moft  refpeftable  fenators  and 

citizens  of  Rome,  to  take  a  lading  leave  of  his 

wife,    his  children,   and  his  mother  Veturia. 

While  they,  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  forrow^ 

H  2  hung 
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hung  round  him,  as  loath  to  part,  he,  with  # 
manly  fortitude,  tore  himfelf  from  their  em- 
braces ',  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  their  fate 
vfiih  fortitude,  but  to  think  of  him  no  more* 
Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to  their 
care,  and  all  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  he  left  the 
city,  without  followers  of  fortune,  to  cake  re- 
fuge among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  In  this 
manner  the  plebeians,  who  had  obtained  tri- 
bunes merely  for  their  own  defence,  employed 
thoie  very  magiflrates  to  annoy  others ;  and,  by 
inrcnfibic  degrees,  dripped  the  patricians  of  all 
their  former  privileges. 

C  oriolanus,  now  obliged  to  wander,  fought 
lefs  fcif  :i  retreat  from  Rome,  than  for  an  op- 
l.(irijniry  of  vengeance.     All  his  fortitude,  and      1 
thj  early  inftitutions  of  his  mother,  were  not       ' 
able  to  rcprels  the  refentment  of  his  wrongs,  or      ; 
his  dcllre  v)f  punifliing  his  enemies,  even  though 
it  .nvoivcd  his  country  in  ruin.    Tullus  Attius, 
a  iiiiin  of  frreat  power  among  the  Volfci,  and 
a  \icleru  enemy   to  the  Romans,  leemed  to 
hini  a  fit  inllrument  to  afTift  his  revenge.     Re— 
l<>N,..g  to  apply  to  him,  he  enters  Antium,  tK« 
ti:y  where  Tullus  commanded,  by  night;  ai^^ 
^'L.nj:  diredly  to  his  houfe,  featcd  himfelf  ne^sr 
t  e  hearth,   by  the  houfhold  gods;  a  plac^» 
which,  among  the  heathens,  was  held  facrod. 
Tullus  being  informed,  that  a  (Iranger,  with  ^n    . 
air  ot  dignity  far  beyond  what  was  commosf*    ; 
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lud  taken  refuge  in  his  houfe,  came  and  de- 
manded his  name  and  bufmefs.     '^  My  name," 
cried  the  Roman^  "  is  Caius  Marcius :  my  fur- 
"  name  is  Coriolanus ;  the  only  reward  that 
*•  remans  of  all  my  fervices.     I  am  baniQied 
•*  Rome  for  being  a  friend  to  it ;  I  am  come 
**  to  take  refiige  here,    where  I  have  ever 
**  been  an  enemy.     If  you  are  willing  to  make 
*•  ufc  of  my  fervices,  you  fhall  find  me  grate- 
*•  fill ;   if  you  are  willing  to  revenge  the  in- 
**  juries  I  have  done,  behold  me  prepared." 
Tullus,  ftruck  with  his  dignity  and   known 
courage,  inftantly  gave  him  the  hand  of  fricnd- 
Ihip,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel.   The  firft  thing 
therefore  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfci  to 
break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with 
Rome ;    and  for  this    purpole,    Tulius  fcnt 
many  of  his  citizens  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fee 
feme  games  at  that  time  celebrating  ^  but  in 
the  mean  time  gave  the  fenate  private  mfor- 
mauon,   that  the  ftrangers  had  dangerous  in- 
tcnuons  of  burning  the  city.     This  had  the 
defired  eflfeft ;  the  fenate  iffued  an  order,   that 
all  ftrangers,  whoever  they  were,  fhould  depart 
from  Rome  before  fun-fet.     This  order  T  uUus 
rcprefented  to  his  countrymen,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embaffy  to 
Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,    and  rede- 
manding  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
VoUcians,  of  which  they  had  been  violently 
H  3  difpoirclTed, 
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poflefTrd  •,  declaring  war  in  cafe  of  a  refufaL 
1  his  mcffagc  in  as  treated  by  the  fenate  with 
contempt ;  they  bade  the  amba0adors  inform 
their  countrymen,  that  menaces  were  not  the 
way  to  prevail  with  Rome  -,  that  they  would 
keep  with  their  fwords  thofc  po0i:(rions  which 
their  valour  had  won  i  and,  fliould  the  Volfciani 
be  the  firft  to  rake  up  arms,  the  Romans  would 
be  the  hft  to  lay  them  down. 

War  being  tlius  declared  on  both  fides,  Co- 
riolanus  and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  tho 
Volfcians,  and  accordingly  invaded  the  Roman 
territories,  ravaging  and  laying  wafte  all  fuch 
lands  as  belonged  to  the  plebeian<i,  but  letting 
thofc  of  the  fenacors  remain  untouched.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  but  flowly  at 
Rome  -,  the  two  confuls,  who  were  rc-cleded 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  (killed  in  war,  • 
and  even  feared  to  encounter  a  general,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  their  fuperior  in  the  field. 
The  allies  alfo  fiiewed  their  fears,  and  flowly 
brought  in  their  fuccours  ;  fo  that  Coriolanus 
continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Circum,  a  Roman  colony,  firft  fubmit^p 
cd  to  his  arms  ;  he  then  attacked  the  Latins, 
who  vainly  implored  aflTiftance  from  Rome. 
The  towns  of  Tolerium,  l^avici.  Pes,  and  Bola, 
were  all  taken  by  ftorm;  their  goods  plundered, 
|md  the  inhabitants  made  prifoners  of  war ;  fuch 
ps  yielded  were  treated  mildly  -,  fuch  as  refiftcd 

were 
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were  put  to  the  fword  :  fortune  followed  him 
in  every  expedition,  and  he  was  now  fo  famous 
for  his  viftories,  that  the  Volfci  left  their 
towns  defencelefs,  to  follow  him  into  the  Held  ; 
being  aflured,  under  his  conduct,  of  fuccefs. 
The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague's  army  came 
over  to  him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other 
general.  Thus  finding  himfelf  unoppofed  in 
the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
he  at  length  pitched  his  camp  at  the  C  luifian 
ditch,  within  five  miles  of  Rome.  Nothing 
now  was  to  be  leen  in  the  city  that  had  lately 
been  fo  tiirbulent,  but  timidity  and  deipair. 
The  people,  who  from  their  walls  beheld  the 
enemy  ravaging  their  fields,  begged  peace  with 
tears  and  fupplications.  They  now  began  to 
entreat  the  fenate  to  recall  the  edict  which  had 
banUhed  Coriolanus,  and  acknowledged  the 
injuftice  of  the'r  former  proceedings.  The 
fenate  defpifed  fuch  meannefs,  refolving,  if 
poflible,  not  to  betray  the  injuftice  of  the  ftate 
to  foreign  enemies,  or  to  grant  thofe  favours 
to  a  traitor,  which  they  had  denied  him  when 
only  accufed  of  treafon.  Yet  what  could  their 
refolutions  avail,  when  they  had  net  power  to 
fupport  them  ?  Coriolanus  approached  nearer 
every  day,  and  at  laft  invefted  the  city,  fully 
refolved  to  beficge  it.  It  was  then  that  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  the  patricians  was  encirely  fub- 
4u£d  i  both  the  fenate  and  the  people  unani- 
H  4  moufly 
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moufly  agreed  to  fend  deputies  to  him  with  pra« 
pofals  of  reftoration,  in  cafe  he  (hould  draw  off 
his  army.  Coriolanus  received  their  propolals 
^t  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and  with 
the  fternnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the 
law.  He  informed  them,  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity,  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Volfcitns^ 
und  had  only  their  intereft  to  confider :  that,  if 
they  hoped  for  peace,  they  muft  rcftorc  all  the 
towns  which  originally  belonged  to  that  people* 
and  make  them  free  of  the  city,  as  the  Latins 
were  -,  and  that  he  would  give  them  thirty  days 
to  confider.  The  intermediate  time  he  cm- 
ployed  in  taking  feveral  other  towns  from  the 
Latins,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned,  and 
again  encamped  his  army  before  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

Another  embafly  was  now  fent  forth,  con* 
juring  him  not  to  exaft:  from  his  native  city, 
aught  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant.  Cori- 
olanus, however,  naturally  inflexible  and  fcverc, 
ill  11  perfifted  in  his  former  demands,  and  grant- 
ed them  but  three  days,  in  which  to  finilh  their 
deliberations.  A  meflage  fo  peremptory,  filled 
the  whole  town  with  confternation.  Every  one 
pow  ran  to  take  arms  j  fome  potted  themfelves 
upon  the  ramparts  -,  others  watched  the  gates, 
left  they  (hould  be  fccretly  delivered  by  the  par- 
tizans  which  Coriolanus  had  within ;  others  for- 
tified their  houlbs,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already 

mailers 
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tnaftcrs  of  the  walls.  In  this  general  confufion, 
diere  was  neither  difcipline  nor  command  The 
OMifuls,  whofe  fears  only  were  their  advifers, 
had  been  eledlcd  for  very  different  merits  than 
thofe  of  {kill  in  war.     The  tribunes,  lately  fo 
fierce,  were  now  no  more  heard  of ;  all  fhared 
the  untverfal  terror  5  and  it  feemed  as  if  the 
boafted  courage  of  Rome,  had  gone  over,  with 
their  general,  into  the  camp  of  the  Volfcians. 
In  this  exigence,  all  that  was  left,  was  another 
deputation  ftill  more  folemn  than  either  of  the 
formtTj  compofed  of  the  pontiffs,  the  priefts, 
and  the  augurs.     Thefe,  cloathed  in  their  ha- 
bits of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and  mourn- 
ful deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  conqueror:    they  be- 
fought  him,  by  all  that  was  facred,    by  the  re- 
ipeft  he  owed  the  gods,  and  that  which  he 
might  have  for  thpfe  who,  being  fervants  of 
the  gods,  were  now  at  his  feet,  to  give  peace 
to  his  country :    but  all  in  vain,  they  found 
him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before.     He  tefti- 
fied  that  refpedt  for  them,  which  the  fanftity 
of  their  charafters  demanded ;  but  fent  them 
away  without  relaxing  any  of  his  demands. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  ineffedlu- 
ally,  they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth 
as  loft.  Their  temples  were  filled  with  old 
men,  with  women  and  children,  who,  proftrate 
Jit  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent  prayers  for 
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the  prefervation  of  their  country.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  anguilh  and  lamentation,  no- 
thing to  be  feen  but  fcenes  of  affright  and  di« 
ftrefsA  At  length,  it  was  fuggefted  to  them,  chat 
what  could  not  be  efieded  by  the  interceflion 
of  the  fenate,  or  the  abjuration  of  the  priefts, 
might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This 
deputation  feemcrd  to  be  relifhed  by  all,  and 
even  the  fenate  itfclf  gave  it  the  fandion  of 
their  authority.  Vccuria,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  at  Brtl  made  fome  hefitation  to  under- 
take fo  pious  a  work,  knowing  the  inflexible 
temper  of  her  fon,  and  fearing  only  to  (hew  his 
dilobedience  in  a  new  point  of  light,  by  rejeft- 
ing  the  commands  of  a  parent:  however,  flie, 
at  laft,  undertook  theembafTy,  and  fet  forward 
from  the  city,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
principal  matrons  of  Rome,  with  Volumnia  his 
wife,  and  his  two  children.  Coriolanus,  who 
at  a  diftance  difcovered  this  mournful  train  of 
females,  was  refolvcd  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him,  to  be  witneflcs  of 
his  refolution :  but,  when  toki  that  his  mother 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  number,  he  in- 
ftantly  came  down  from  his  tribunal,  to  meet 
ard  embrace  them.  At  firft,  the  womens  tears 
and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of  words, 
and  the  rough  foldier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  (baring  in  their  diftrefs. 

•'Tcy 
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«•  TcD  mc,  Coriolanus/*  cried  his  mother, "  how 
**  am  I  to  coniider  this  meeting;  do  I  embrace 
*^  my  fon,  or  my  enemy,  am  I  your  mother,  or 
*^  your  captive?  How  have  I  lived  to  fee  this 
"  day,  to  fee  my  fon  a  banifhed  man,  and,  ftiil 

[    ••  more  diftrefsful,  to  fee  him  the  enemy  of  his 
^  country  ?  How  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his 

•  **  arnis  againft  the  place  which  gave  him  life? 
**  How  dire&  his  rage  againft  thufe  walls  which 
•*  proteift  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  gods  ? 
•*  But  it  is  to  me  only,  that  my  country  owes 
••  her  oppreflfor;  had  I  never  been  a  mother, 
•*  Rome  hid  ftill  been  free-,  the  wretched  con- 
^  Icioufneis  of  this  will  afflidt  me  as  long  as  life 
^  (hall  laft,  and  that  cannot  laft  me  long.  But, 
**  though  I  am  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  leaft, 
••  let  thefe  wretched  fufferers  claim  fome  part 
•*  of  your  companion;  and,  think  what  will  be 
•*  their  fate,  when  to  baniftiment  they  muft  add 
**  captivity/*  Coriolanus,  during  this  fpeech, 
feemed  much  agitated  by  contending  paflions ; 
bis  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  ftill  feconded 
her  words  by  the  moft  perfuafive  eloquence, 
her  tears :  his  wife  and  children  hung  round 
him,  entreating  for  protedlion  and  pity ;  while 
the  fair  train,  her  companions,  added  their  la- 
mentations, and  deplored  their  own  and  their 
country's  diftrefs.  Coriolanus,  for  a  moment, 
was  filent,  feeling  the  ftrong  conflift  between 
bonow  and  inclination ;  at  length,  as  if  rouzcd 
2  £[001 
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from  his  dream,  he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother* 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  cr)'ing  out,  **  O  mjr 
"  mother,  thou  haft  favcd  Rome,  but  loft  thjr 
**  fon."  He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  draw 
off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers,  that 
the  city  was  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  TuUus, 
who  had  long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  re- 
mifs  in  aggravating  the  lenity  of  his  conduft  to  ^ 
his  countrymen.  Upon  their  return,  Coiiolanus 
was  (lain  in  an  infurreftion  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  and  in- 
effeftual  repentance. 

Great  and  many  were  the  public  rejoicings 
at  Rome,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Volfcian  army. 
The  fenace  decreed  the  women  what  honoun 
they  ihould  demand ;  but  they  only  aiked  to 
have  a  temple  dedicated  to  Female  Fortune^ 
built  in  the  place  where  they  had  delivered 
their  country,  which  was  accordingly  ereded  at 
the  public  charge.     In  the  mean  time,  that 
courage  which  had  been  for  a  time  over-pow- 
ered, began  again  to  (hew  itfelf  in  the  field. 
Coriolanus  being  no  more,  they  ventured  to 
face  their  Volfcian  enemies,  who  indeed  con- 
tributed by   their  own   contentions,  together 
with  that  of  their  allies,  to  render  any  foreign 
force  in  a  manner  unneceffary  to  their  over- 
throw.     A  fignal  viftory  was  obtained  over 
them  and  the  Hernici  the  year  enfuing.  Among 
others,  TuUus  their  general  was  flab. 
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Spurius  Caflius  Vifcellinus  had  the  principal 
bonour  in  obtaining  this  viftory.     He  was  a 
man  naturally  vain,  and  filled  with  oftentation : 
ambitious  to  an  extreme,  and  as  ready  to  over- 
rate his  own  fervices,  as  to  undervalue  thofe 
of  others.  He  had  been  three  times  conful,  and 
had  been  decreed  two  triumphs  by  the  fenate ; 
theie  advantages  added  to  fome   popularity, 
rafed  his  pride  to  afpire  at  being  the  king  of 
Rome.     In  order  to  prepare  for  this,  being  im- 
powered  by  the  fenate  to  give  the  conquered 
nations  what  conditions  of  peace  he  fliould 
think  proper,  he  refolved  to  attach  them  to  his 
intercfts  by  the  mod  flattering  conceflions.    He 
therefore  gave  him  back  a  third  part  of  what 
he  had  conquered-,  he  granted  them  the  title  of 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  treated  the  vanquifhed, 
in  all  refpc&s,  as  he  would  have  done  a  vido- 
rious  army.    To  make  friends  in  every  part  of 
the  ftate,  he  gave  the  Latins  one  moiety  of  the 
conquered  lands  remaining,  and  referved  the 
other  part  for  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  was  refolved  to  encreafc 
his  popularity  by  diftributing  among  the  poor 
ibme  lands  which  had  long  been  in  the  poflef- 
jQon  of  the  rich,  and  which  he  afferted  to  be 
the  property  of  the  publick.     Accordingly,  on 
the  day  fucceeding  that  of  his  triumph,  giving 
an  account,  according  to  cuftom,  of  what  he 
had  done,  he  expatiated  upon  his  extradiornary 
2  care 
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care  and  wife  management  of  the  commo 
wealth ;  on  his  having  encreafed  the  fubje 
and  citizens  of  Rome,  and  on  hb  own  pecul 
endowments  for  guiding  the  ftate ;  he  went 
to  obferve,  that  however  extenfive  the  conquc 
of  Rome  might  be,  it  fignified  but  little, 
the  rich  only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  then 
if  that,  while  the  fenate  and  patricians  Uvi 
in  affluence,  the  veteran  foldier  pined  in  wa 
and  obicurity.  He  therefore  was  of  opinia 
that  an  exad  eftimate  fhould  be  made  of  all  tl 
lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  were  now 
poiTeflTion  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  (hou 
be  equally  divided  among  the  lower  citiza 
This  was  the  original  of  the  famous  Agrari 
law,  which  afterwards  caufed  fuch  difturbanc 
among  the  people.  Nothing  could  exceed  tl 
indignation  of  the  fenate  upon  bearing  it  pr 
pofed  i  as  they  had  before  been  almoft  ftrippi 
of  their  public  rights,  they  faw  this  attackc 
them  in  their  private  pofleflTions  :  all  that  fb 
tune  which  their  anceftors  or  themielves  had  ai 
quired  by  valour  or  induftry,  was  now  delliiK 
to  be  plundered  from  them,  to  be  diftributc 
among  the  indolent,  the  extravagant,  u 
the  bafe.  One  deliberation  fucceeded  upc 
another  to  concert  meafures  how  to  fruftra 
the  cfFcfts  of  this  law,  and  the  ambition  ' 
Cain  us.  The  people  were  not  lefs  mutinoi 
on  their  part  •,  the  tribunes,  and  thofe  who 
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fortunes  were  above  the  lowcft  rank,  were  un- 
willing to  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  mean- 
eft  of  thofe  they  pretended  to  diredt :  the  clienu 
of  the  rich,  were  attached  to  the  interefl:  of  their 
patrons-,  but,  notwithftanding  this,  the  majority 
of  the  multitude,  with  CafTius  at  their  head, 
ftrenuoufly  clamoured  for  the   Agrarian  law, 
and  threatened  deftrudion  to*  the  empire,  in 
cafe  of  a  refufaL     Even  feveral  of  the  Hernici 
and  Volfci  were  called  in  on  this  occafion  to 
cncreafe  the  tumult,  or  to  protedt  the  propofer 
in  cafe  of  failure.   At  laft  the  fenate  perceived 
the  neceflity  of  complying,  and  therefore  gave 
the  populace  a  promife,  that  the  lands  fhould 
de  divided  among  them  according  to  their  de- 
fire  ;  but  that  the  allies  and  aflbciates,  who  had 
no  part  in  acquiring  thofe  lands,  Ihould  have 
no  fliare  in  the  divifion.     This  promife  at  pre- 
feot  appeafed  the  people,  and  gave  the  fenate 
an    opportunity   of  concerting  meafurcs    for 
punifhing    the   original     propofer.     Accord- 
ingly,   fome    time   after,    the    queftors,    by 
their  order,  appointed  a  day  for  Caflius  to  an- 
fwcr  to  the  charge  of  his  defigning  to  become 
king,  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people.     A 
blow  fo  unexpefted  alarmed  this  demagogue 
with  the  moft  juft  apprehenfions,  particularly, 
as  he  had  the  tribunes  as  well  as  the  patricians 
agMnft  him.  He  appeared  before  the  aflembly 
habited  in  a  manner  becoming  his  fituation, 

and 
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auid  attempted  to  intereft  the  people  in  his  f^ 
vour.  He  alledged,  that  he  was  perfecuted  in 
this  manner  by  the  patricians,  for  his  zeal  in 
the  peoples  caufe  ;  that  he  was  their  only  furviT- 
ing  friend,  and  that  their  interefts  were  combine 
ed  with  his.  But  he  found  himfelf  deferted  hf 
all.  The  fenate  had  the  jufteft  reafon  to  purfue 
him  ;  the  tribunes  envied  him  his  (hare  of  po* 
pularity,  and  negleftcd  to  efpoufe  his  caude ; 
and  the  multitude,  pleafed  with  the  patriciaos 
for  their  late  compliance  with  their  demandst 
gave  him  up  to  their  fury.  Being  therefore 
found  guilty  of  a  number  of  crimes,  all  tending 
toward  altering  the  conftitution,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  many  real  fervices,  and  the  interceffion 
of  his  friends  and  clients,  he  was  thrown  head- 
long from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  by  thofc  very 
people  whofe  interefts  he  had  endeavoured  to 
extend.  It  was  too  late  that  they  perceived  their 
error,  and  began  to  regret  their  champion  with 
a  degree  of  forrow,  that  only  ftill  more  argued 
their  ingratitude. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  CaflTius,  the  people  be- 
came again  urgent  for  the  execution  of  the 
Agrarian  law;  but  the  fenate,  by  afubterfugp  un- 
worthy their  wifdom,  cauled  the  confuls  to  pre- 
pare for  an  expedition  againft  die  -^qui.  The 
people  at  firft  rcfufcd  to  enlift,  till  the  confuls, 
hitting  upon  a  new  expedient,  ordered  all 
the  country  houfcsof  the  recufants  to  be  levelled 
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l^ith  the  ground.  This  had  the  defired  effeftj 
Aumbcrs  came  to  dfFer  themfelves,  to  fave  their 
J>oflcflionsfrom  deftrudlion,  and  were  led  againlt 
the  enemy,  with  the  ufual  good  fortune  of 
iRome.  Thus,  while  the  conteft  continued  in 
the  city,  the  Roman  arms  made  continual  pro- 
grefs  in  Italy  ;  for  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
animated  both  parties,  only  coniHbutcd  to  en- 
flame  their  courage. 

Thefe  dilatory  arts  continued  for  near  five 
years  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  and  as  obftinate 
a  fpirit  of  clamour  on  that  of  the  people  :  the 
one  having  their  private  intefefts,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  public  to  engage  them  •  the  other 
having  a  promife  given,  and  a  conicioufnefs  of 
their  own  fupcrior  power,  to  enci*eafe  their  ob- 
ftihacy.  Ih  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles,  the  Ro- 
mans received  a  fignal  defeat,  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Virginius,  one  of  their  conluls,  fi-om  thd 
Hctrurian  army  *,  and,  though  Fabius  came  very 
Opportunely  to  his  relief,  yet,  upon  his  retreat, 
the  enemy  made  incurflonsj  even  to  the  walls 
of  Rome.  This  ferved  to  encreafe  the  difcon- 
tcnts  and  the  animofities  of  the  citizens,  the  fe- 
nators  ftill  withholding  their  promife,  and  the' 
people  refuting  to  enliil.  In  fuch  an  extremity, 
the  family  of  the  Fabii,  to  the  number  of  four 
thoufand  men,  offered  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  territories.  They  built  a  caftle  nigh 
the  Ijorders  of  the  enemy,    and  making  fre- 

Vql.  I.  It  quent 
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quent  incuHons,   greatly  enriched  themfelvei 
by  fpoil.     It  will  not  comport  with  the  brevity 
of  this  work,  to  relate  all  the  minute  tranf- 
adions,  and  battles  without  confequence  which 
attended  thefe   wars  between  Rome  and  tbr 
little  ilates  around  her.     It  will  fuffice  to  fay> 
that  they  all  ended  with  the  fame  good  fortune^ 
namely,  the  enemies  begging  peace,  and  the 
cxtenfion  of  the  territories  of  Rome.      The 
Fabii,  however,  were  lefs  fuccefsful,  being  all 
cut  off  to  a  man  by  an  ambufcade,   which  was 
laid  for  them  by  the  people  of  Veih     Of  this 
noble  family,  one  only  furvived,  whofe  pofttrii' 
ty  became  afterwards  equally  ferviceable  to  the 
ftate. 

But  not  the  territories  alone  of  Rome  were 
encreafed,  during  thefe  times  of  war  and  civil 
commotion,  her  citizens  alfo  became  more  nu- 
merous. In  the  enumeration  of  this  year,  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ele* 
ven  thoufand  men,  fit  to  bear  arms,  with  treble 
that  number  of  women,  children,  and  flaves* 
This  encrcafe  of  people,  without  commerce, 
only  tended  to  advance  the  diflurbances  of  die 
city.  Every  year  produced  fome  new  tumult 
between  the  contending  orders  of  the  ftate. 
The  people,,  now  become  the  eleftors  of  the  ma-^ 
giftrates,  had  not  (kill  or  integrity  to  fix  upon 
capable  men,  and  fcarce  did  any  conful  Uy 
down  his  olHcc,  but  the  multitude  were  fore- 
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taoft  to  accufc  his  remifnefs  or  incapacity.  It 
Was  in  this  manner  that  they  accufed  Menenius» 
their  conful,  for  fuffcring  the  family  of  the  Fabii 
to  be  cut  off  %  he  was  indeed  ah  unikilful  gene- 
nd,  but  he  was,  at  the  fame  time  innocent  of 
the  charge  laid  againft  him.  But  this  did  not 
avail ;  he  was  fined  about  twenty  crowns,  a  fum 
which)  though  moderate  in  modern  eftimation) 
he  was  unable  to  pay  ;  he  therefore,  in  dctefta- 
don  of  the  injuflice  and  ingratitude  of  his  fel-^^ 
low  citizens,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  own  houfe^ 
and  ftarved  himfelf  to  death. 

The  year  following^  the  two  confuls  of  the 
former  ycar^  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  in  the 
fame  manner  cited  by  the  tribunes  to  appear 
before  the  people.     The  Agrarian  law  was  the 
otgeft  invariably  put-fued^  and  they  were  accufed 
of  having  made  unjuftifiable  delays  In  putting 
it  off.     The  fame  perfcverance  on  one  fide,  and 
obftinancy  on  the  other,  again  fet  the  city  in  a 
ferment,  and  threatened  deftruftion  to  one  of 
the  parties,  when  Genutius  the  tribune,  who 
had  revived  the  law,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed^ 
though  without  any  marks  of  violence.   A  cir- 
cumftance  like  this,  which  fhould  have  awaken- 
ed the  fufpicions  of  the  people,  only  fefved  to 
alarm  their  fuperftitions  ;  they  began  to  think 
that  the  gods  were  againft  their  caufe,  and  Ihow- 
cd  fymptoms  of  returning  to  their  former  obedi- 
ence. The  confuls,  in  order  to  avail  themfclves 
la  of 
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f  ;■  il)'>  !vcky  occallon,  began  to  make  freJh  le- 
vies, for  it  was  now  become  the  fettled  policy  ot 
the  times,  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humours  of' 
the  rccple  by  leading  a  part  of  them  to  war; 
\v!j/:efore,  mounting  their  tribunals,  and  being 
attended  by  their  liflors,  they  continued  to 
enrol  ihc  citizens  with  fuccefs,  till  coming  to  one 
Volero,  a  centurion,  who  refufcd  to  be  enlifted 
as  a  private  centinel,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
Rripped  and  fcourged.  This  injudicious'fcvc- 
rity  net  only  rekindled  the  people's  refcntment^ 
but  atrerv.  ards  produced  a  new  caufc  of  conten- 
tion concerning  the  power  of  the  confuls  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  prifoner  was 
refcutd  by  the  multitude;  the  magiftratcs  driven 
nlV;  and  ftill,  to  compleat  their  mortification, 
loon  after,  Volero  was  m.adc  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

'I  hvT  delation  of  this  demagogue  feemed  very 
iniuri<n)s  to  the  patrician  party ;  he  was  not 
oPily  rciblvcd  upon  carrying  the  Agrarian  law^ 
bur  alio  uror,  enafting  another,  in  which  the 
p-o}'le  fnouIJ  give  tiieir  votes  by  tribes,  and 
n;;i  hy  thrir  curire  or  their  centuries.  This  was 
andiirr  n:orraI  blow  to  the  patrician  power; 
lor,  .'."y  w!\en  \hr  people  voted  by  centuries,  the 
patricians  were  entire  mailers  of  the  conteft, 
and  when  by  curias  in  which  only  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  ilic  ciiy  voted,  th.ey  alfo,  from  their 
UUiVibcr  of  clients,  had  the  majoriry  of  voices  ; 
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fo  now,  when  by  this  law  all  freemen  of  Rome, 
from  whatever  part  of  its  territories  they 
came,  fhould  be  admitted  to  give  a  fingle  vote, 
equal  to  that  of  the  firft  fenator,  all  influence 
was  entirely  loft,  and  the  patricians  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  remain  paflTive.  It  was  therefore 
at  firft  ftrongly  oppoled  by  the  fenate,  and  as 
warmly  urged  by  the  people.  In  this  conteft, 
Appius  Claudius,  the  conful,  fon  to  the  former  u.  C. 
Appius,  by  a  fort  of  hereditary  hatred  to  the  282. 
people,  was  among  the  foremoft.  In  one  of 
their  public  affemblies  he  oppofcd  their  dcfigns 
fi>  warmly,  and  fo  juftly  expofcd  the  turbulent 
tempers  of  the  tribunes,  that  they  ordered  hi;n 
to  depart  the  aflTcmbly,  and  upon  his  refufal,  they 
commanded  that  he  fliould  be  fent  to  prifon. 

A  ftrctch  of  power  fo  great  aftonillied  all  the 
fenators  who  were  prefcnt  -,  they  offered  to  rake 
arms  in  his  defence,  and  as  the  people  had  in 
the  former  cafe  beaten  off  the  liclors,  fo  they 
were  in  this  driven  off  by  the  patricians. 
This  feemed  the  fignal  for  a  new  tumult-, 
ftones,  torches,  and  every  weapon  that  fury 
could  furnifti,  in  a  place  where  the  citizens 
never  carried  arms,  were  cr.i ployed  againlt 
each  other.  But  Quintius,  the  other  conful, 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  difpofition,  throw- 
ing him  fc  If  into  the  mldu  of  the  combatants, 
entreating  and  b-fccching  (c^mc,  and  m/nac- 
ing  others,  for  that  night  affuag-d  thwir  mu- 
I  3  tual 
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tual  anitnofity.  Their  tumults,  however,  were 
renewed  the  day  following,  with  more  than 
former  fury :  Appius,  with  all  his  native 
fiercenefs,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  clients^ 
and  other  young  patricians.  But  Ledorius,  the 
tribune,  with  an  immenfe  multitude  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  people,  took  pofleffion  of  the 
Capitol,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  feem^ 
ingly  determined  to  hold  it  out  againft  their 
oppofcrs.  Their  conduft  now  feemed  ftill  more 
refolute  than  in  the  former  defedion  of  the 
army  on  mount  Aventine ;  for  as  in  that,  the 
infurgents  were  at  a  diftance  from  Rome ;  in 
this,  ihey  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
1  he  appearing  of  this  ttimult  was  refcrvcd  for 
Quintius  alfo,  who  obtained,  by  his  gentle  re- 
monftranccs,  to  have  the  law  referred  to  the  fis 
natc.  This  venerable  body,  after  many  debates, 
which  form,  rather  than  uncertainty,  might  have 
dilated,  refolved,that  the  tribunes  and  thepeo* 
pie  were  to  be  gratified,  and  that  the  law  was 
to  be  enadted  without  delay.  It  was  pafled  by 
the  confent  of  all  the  orders,  and  the  officers  of 
the  people  were  eledted  from  thenceforward  by 
the  tribes.  Thus  the  people  by  degrees  left  the 
patricians  nothing  but  the  fiiadow  of  power,  even 
of  which  the  multitude,  now  taught  the  art  oF 
uniting,  where  refolved  to  deprive  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Appius,  as  from  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  condudl  we  may  well  fuppofe^ 
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was  far  from  being  difpofcd  to  concur  in  this 
new  conceflion  of  power :  he  bore  the  people 
a  contempt,  that  rather  feemed  the  efFeft  of 
habit  thaji  of  reafon,  and  inveighed  againft  the 
fenate's  pufilanimity.  Kor  were  the  people  ig- 
norant of  this,  but  defired  an  occafion  of  (hew- 
ing their  refentment;  for  which  an  opportunity 
foon  o^ered,  upon  his  being  appointed  general 
againft  the  Volfcians.  Thefe,  as  ufual,  had 
made  inroads  upon  the  unguarded  frontiers  of 
Rome;  and  Appius  being  now  the  commander 
rf  the  army,  the  natural  feverity  of  his  temper 
had  a  field  to  difplay  itfelf  in.  The  Roman 
difcipline,  which,  at  the  mildeft,  was  extremely 
rigorous,  he  by  his  ftridtnefs  rendered  almoft 
mfupportable.  The  foldiers  but  flowly  obeyed 
a  general  they  hated ;  and  he,  in  return,  en- 
crtafed  his  rigours  upon  the  flownefs  of  their 
obedience.  They  now,  therefore,  confidered 
his  feverity  rather  as  a  malicious  vengeance,than 
awholefome  chaftifement,  and  only  awaited  the 
enemy,  to  retaliate,  not  upon  his  perfon,  but  his 
gtery.  Accordingly  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
the  Romans  fl^d.  He  led  them  into  the  camp 
in  order  to  harrangue  them,  and  they  univcrfal- 
ij  refufed  to  giv^e  him  an  audience.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  off  from  the  enemy, 
but  the  whole  body  fled,  inftead  of  making  a 
regular  retreat.  At  length,  he  found  means  of 
fccuring  that  part  of  his  forces  which  yet  re- 
J  4  xnaincdj 
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mained,  by  encamping  them  in  a  place  of  fafctyj 
v/hcre  marfhalling  them  in  their  ranks,  and  re- 
viling them  fur  their  cowardice,  he  gave  pollc- 
rity  a  ftriking  example  of  the  feverity  ot  Roman 
difcipline,  and  the  greatnefs  of  military  obc- 
'  dience.  He  firft  ordered  all  the  centurions  who 
had  fled  or  quitted  their  ranks,  to  be  fcourged 
and  then  beheaded  -,  he  then  upbraided  his  Ibl- 
diers  with  having  quitted  their  arms ;  and 
drav/ing  out  ever)  tenth  man,  by  lot,  had  him 
executed  in  the  prtlrnce  of  his  trembling  com- 
panions. Soldiers,  with  fo  much  ardour  for 
liberty  in  times  of  peace,  and  luch  profound 
fubmiflion  to  their  generals  in  war,  were  fitted 
to  make  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  Appius, 
however,  did  not  long  contmue  unmolcfted  in 
his  feverit}'  •,  for  fome  time  after,  the  tribunes 
pufhed  on  the  Agrarian  law  with  vigour,  and 
he  pcrfifting  in  his  oppofition,  they  appointed 
him  a  day  to  anfwer  to  an  accufation  againft 
him,  of  being  the  declared  enemy  of  public 
liberty.  Appius  obeyed,  but  appeared  before 
the  people,  not  in  the  ul'ual  manner,  in  a  fup- 
plicating  drefs  or  pofture,  but  fpoke  for  him- 
lelt'  with  a  confidence,  that  a  previous,  fettled 
rcfolution  to  die,  had  infpired.  The  tribunes, 
finding  that  his  innocence  was  too  apparent  co 
be  impeached,  f>ut  off  his  trial  to  another  day, 
which  he  prevented  by  luicide,  a  praftice  that 
was  now  becoming  common  in  Rome. 

2  The 
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The  death  of  Appius,  and  fome  wars,  or  ra- 
ther incurfions  made  by  the  Romans  into  the 
tcrritorries  of  the  Volici,  fofpcnded,  for  a  time, 
the  peoples  earneftnefs  for  the  Agrarian  law ; 
but  foon  after,  the  tribunes  began  new  com-  292/ 
motions,  and  had  the  boldnefs  to  aficrt,  that 
the  people  ought  not  only  to  have  a  (hare  in  the 
lands,  but  alfo  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  that  a  code  of  written  laws 
Ihould  be  compiled,  to  mark  out  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  The  oppofition  to  this  was  not  lei's 
violent  on  the  fide  of  the  patricians,  who  drove 
the  clamorous  multitude  from  the  Forum, 
headed  by  Caefo,  the  fon  of  that  Quintius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  whom  we  Ihall  hereafter  find  fo  fa- 
mous for  his  courage  and  his  frugality.  The 
tribunes  rcfolved  to  make  an  example  of  this 
young  patrician,  to  deter  the  future  outrages  of 
others*,  and,  therefore,  appointed  him  a  day  to 
anfwer  before  the  people.  As  he  was  the  fon 
of  a  man  entirely  rcfpefted  by  both  parties,  he 
was  treated  with  fuch  lenity,  that  he  was  admit- 
ted to  bail  -,  but  flying  to  Etruria,  his  father, 
Quintius  Cincinnatus,  was  obliged  to  fell  almoft 
his  whole  eftate  to  reimburfe  the  liircties,  and 
then  retreating  to  a  fmall  farm  and  a  little  cot- 
tage beyond  the  Tyber,  lived  a  contented  life, 
tilling  his  few  acres,  with  his  own  ham  Is,  and 
fcaping  the  produce  of  his  induftry.  The  tri- 
t>unes,  however,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  ex- 
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pulfion  of  Caefo,  they  ftill  continued  to  clainoiir 
for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  even  raifed  a  report 
that  the  fenators  had  formed  a  plot  ^ainft  their 
lives.  This  contrivance  was  principally  intended 
to  fright  the  fenate  into  a  compliance  ;  but  it 
had  only  the  more  obvious  effed  of  encrpaGng 
the  tumults  of  the  people  and  aggravating  thdr 
animofuy. 

In  this  (late  of  commotion  and  univerfal  dif> 
order,  Rome  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  un- 
der the  power  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Herdonius^ 
a  Sabine,  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and  ambi- 
tion, fornied  the  deGgn  of  fcizing  and  plunder- 
ing the  city,  while  it  was  employed  in  inicf- 
tinc  diftradtions.  For  this  purpofe,  having  got 
together  an  army  of  about  four  thouland  men, 
compoll'd  of  his  clients  and  fugitive  (laves,  he 
fcnt  them  down  the  river  Tyber  on  floats  by 
night,  fo  that  the  people  were  aftoniflied  the 
next  morning,  to  behold  a  foreign  enemy  in 
poffcflion  of  the  Capitol,  the  citadel  of  Rome. 
Herdonius,  on  his  part,  did  all  that  was  in  bis 
power  to  pcrfuade  the  lower  citizens  and  flaves 
to  join  his  party ;  to  the  one  he  promiied  free- 
dom, to  the  other  an  ample  participation  of 
benefits  and  fpoil.  The  tribunes,  in  this  exi* 
gcnce,  were  far  from  exciting  the  people  to 
arms  -,  they,  on  the  contrarry,ufed  all  their  elo- 
quence to  diflliade  them  from  fighting,  until 
the  patricians  fhould  engage  by  oath,  to  create 
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tcffwcn,  wich  a  power  qf  making  laws,  and  to 
fuflfcr  ilic  people  to  have  an  equal  flmre  in  all 
the  benefits  that  Ihould  accrue.  Thcte  condi- 
I,  though  very  fevere,  the  neceflky  of  the 
bcs  obliged  tht:  conluls  to  promife ;  and  Va- 
is^  who  was  one  ot  them,  putting  himlelf 
head  of  Inch  as  offered,  marched  to* 
the  Capitol,  crying  out  as  he  paffcd, 
hoevtr  willies  to  fave  his  country,  let  him 
^^oroc  and  follow  me,"  A  large  body  of 
Hoplc  followed  him  to  the  attack,  and  the 
^pito!  was  at  length  retaken  by  ftorm,  but  the 
conful  was  killed  in  the  affault.  Herdonius 
flew  himfelfi  the  flaves  died  by  the  executioner^ 
md  the  reft  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

But,  although  the  city  was  thus  delivered 
MjBm  a  foreign  invafion,  it  was  by  no  means 
^K  free  from  its  inteftinc  diviGons-  The  tri- 
^Hics  now  prelTed  the  furviving  conful  for  the 
^rformance  of  his  promife  ;  but,  it  feems,  the 
^^rarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fen  ate  could  nor 
^Eik  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  conful 
^krefore  made  many  delays  and  excufes^  till 
IFlength,  being  driven  to  give  a  pofitive  an- 
cr,  he  fold  them,  that  as  the  promife  was 
k  by  the  two  confuLs  he  could  do  nothing 
An  aflembly  was  now  therefore  ap- 
Knted  for  chufing  another  conful  i  and  the  fc- 
in  order  to  give  the  people  no  hopes  of 
ling  their  wilhes^  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cin. 
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cinnatus,  whofe  fon  had  fo  lately  been  obncnd- 
ous  to  them.  Cincinnatus  had,  as  has  been 
already  related,  for  fome  time  given  up  all  the 
views  of  ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm, 
where  the  deputies  of  the  fenate  found  him 
holding  the  plow,  and  dreffcd  in  the  mean  at- 
tire of  a  labouring  hufoand-man.  He  appeared 
but  little  elevated  with  the  addrefles  of  cere- 
mony, and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought 
him ;  and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fcnate^t 
plcaliire,  ht-  tclUficrd  rather  a  concern  that  his 
aid  fliouki  be  wanted:  he  naturally  preferred 
the  charms  of  a  country  retirement,  to  the  fa- 
tiguing fplendours  of  ollice,  and  only  faid  to  his 
wife,  as  they  w;rrc  leading  him  away,  *'  I  fear, 
"  my  Attillia,  t!iat  for  this  year,  oftr  little  fields 
*'  mull  icmain  unlown."  Thus  taking  a  tender 
leave,  he  departed  for  the  city,  where  both 
parties  were  ftrongly  enflamed  againft  each 
othv;;r.  This  new  conlul,  however,  was  refolved 
to  fide  with  neither ;  but,  by  a  ftrid  attention  to 
the  incerclls  of  his  country,  inftead  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  taction,  to  feize  the  eftcem  of 
all.  '1  hus,  by  threats,  and  well-timed  fubmif- 
fion,  he  prevailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off 
their  law  for  a  time,  and  carried  himfelf  fo  as 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude,  whenever  they 
refuted  to  enlill  -,  and  their  greateft  encouragcr 
whenever  their  fubmiffion  deferved  it.  His  po- 
licy confuted  in  holding  the  citizens,  who  had 
regained  the  Capitol,  as  ftill  engaged  to  follow 

him. 
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him,  by  their  oath,  and  threatening  to  lead 
them  into  a  winter  encampment,  to  which  they 
were  totally  unaccuftomed,  in  cafe  they  difo- 
beyed  -,  by  which  he  fo  far  intimidated  the  tri- 
bunes, that  they  gave  up  their  law,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  foregoing  the  threatened  encamp- 
nient :  upon  the  whole,  he  went  through  his 
office  with  fuch  (kill,  moderation,  humanity, 
and  juftice,  that  the  people  feemed  to  forget 
that  they  wanted  new  laws,  and  the  fenatc  feem- 
ed to  wifti  his  continuance  in  the  confullhip. 
Thus  having  reftored  that  tranquility  to  the 
people,  which  he  fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he 
again  gave  up  the  fplendours  of  ambition,  to 
enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relifh  in  his  little  farm. 

Cincinnat\)s  was  not  long  retired  from  his      U.  C. 
office,  when  a  frelh  exigence  of  the  ftate  once       295- 
more  required  his  affiftance ;  the  -fliqui  and  the 
Volfci,  who,  though  ftiil  worded,  ftill  were  for 
renewing  the  war,  made  new  inroads  into  the 
territories  of  Rome.   Minutius,  one  of  the  con- 
fuls  who  fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fent  to  op- 
pofc  them ;  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  ra- 
ther more  afraid  of  being  conquered,  than  dc- 
iirous  of  viftory,  his  army  was  driven  into  a 
defile  between  two  mountains,  from  which,  ex- 
cept through  the  enemy,  there  was  no  egrefs. 
This,  however,  the  TEqui  had  the  precaution  to 
^    fortify;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hem. 
med  in  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained 
but  fubmiffion  to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  imme- 
diate 
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diate  death.  Some  knights  who  found  meaiM 
of  getting  away  privately  through  the  eneoq^i 
camp,  were  the  firft  that  brought  the  occoimi 
of  this  difafler  to  Rome.  Nothing  could  ex* 
ceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people 
when  informed  of  it ;  the  fenate»  at  firfl« 
thought  of  the  other  confuU  but  not  having  fu£» 
ficent  experience  of  his  abilities,  they  unani- 
moudy  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincinnatus,  and 
refolved  to  make  him  di&ator.  -Cindnnatusy 
the  only  perfon  on  whom  Rome  could  now 
place  her  whole  dependance,  was  found,  as  be* 
fore,  by  the  meflTengers  of  the  fenate,  labouring 
in  his  little  field,  with  chearful  induftry.  He 
was  at  firft  aftonifhed  at  the  enfigns  of  un- 
bounded power,  with  which  the  deputies  came 
to  inveft  him  ;  but  ftill  more  at  the  approadi 
of  the  principal. of  the  fenate,  who  canie  out  to 
meet  him  upon  his  approach.  A  dignity  lb  un« 
looked  for,  however,  had  noefFed  upon  the  fim- 
plicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners :  and  be* 
ing  now  pofTefled  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horic,  he 
choie  a  poor  man  named  Tarquitius,  one  whoi, 
like  himklf,  defpifrd  riches  when  they  led  to 
diihonour.  Tarquitius  was  bom  of  a  patrician 
family,  but,  though  of  confummate  bravery, 
never  being  able  to  raile  money  to  purchafe  an 
horfe,  he  had  hitherto  fought  only  as  a  foot 
Ibldier,  willing  to  fcrve  his  country,  though  in 
the  humbleft  fituation.  Thus  the  faving  a  great 
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ladon  was  devolved  upon   an  hufbandman^ 
aken  from  the  plough,  and  an  oblcure  ccntinel 
ibund  among  the  dregs .  of  the  army.     Upon 
mtering  the  city,  the  didator  put  on  a  ferene 
look,  and  entreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  repair  before  fun-fet  to  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  (the  place  were  the  levies  were 
made)    with    neceffary    arms,  and  provifions 
for  6vc  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
theic,  and  marching  all  n  ight  with  great  expe- 
dition, he  arrived  before  day,  within  fight  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  his-approach,  he  ordered  his 
Ibldiers  to  raife  a  loud  fhout,  to  apprize  the 
cooful's  army  of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand. 
The  JEqvJL  were  not  a  little  amazed,  when  they 
few  themfelves  between  two  enemies,  but  ftill 
more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making 
the  ftropgeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to 
prevent  their  efcape,  and  cnclofing  them  as  they 
had  enclofed  the  conful.     To  prevent  this,  a 
furious  combat  enfued ;  but  the  JEqui  being  - 
attacked  on  both  fides,  and  unable  to  refill  or 
fly,  be^ed  a  ceflation  of  arms.     They  offered 
the  didator  his  own  terms:  he  gave  them  their 
lives ;  but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude, 
to  pals  under  the  yoke,   which  was^two  fpears 
fct  upright,  and  pother  acrois  in  the  form  of 
.a  gallows,  beneath  which  the,  vanquilhed  were 
to  march.  Their  captains  and  generals  he  made 
prifoners  of  war,  being  refcrved  to  adorn  his 
triumph.    Asfor^the  plunder  of  the  enemies 
2  camp. 
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camp,  that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  &U 
dicrs,  without  relerving  any  part  for  himielf,0!' 
permitting  thofe  of  the  delivered  army  to  have 
a  (hare.  Thus,  having  refcued  a  Roman  army 
from  inevitable  deftruftion,  having  defeated  a 
powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  dill  more,  having  refufed  any 
part  of  the  fpoil,  he  refigned  his  diftatorlhip, 
after  having  enjoyed  it  but  fourteen  days.  The 
fenate  would  have  enriched  him,  but  he  declin- 
ed their  proffers,  chufing  to  retire  ortcc  more  to 
his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with  temper- 
ance and  fame. 
U.  C.  The  year  following,  the  ^qui  refolving  ta 

296.  retrieve  their  loft  reputation,  again  marched  in- 
to the  field,  and  retook  their  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  levies  were  to  be  made  in  Rome  ta 
oppofe  their  progrefs,  the  tribunes  refufed  to" 
let  the  people  be  enrolled.  The  neceflity  erf* 
the  times,  however,  was  fuch,  that  an  army  was 
to  be  railed-,  and  the  fenators,  finding  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  multitude,  offered  to  go  themielves, 
with  thcrir  clients  and  dependants.  So  many  old 
and  reverend  men,  v/ho  had  long  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  tathers  of  the  ftate,  marching  feebly 
out  to  meet  an  enemy,  whom  the  young  and 
the  vigorous  refufed  to  encounter,  moved  the 
multitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  fpitc  of  their 
demagogues,  they  oficrcd  to  go,  only  demand- 
ing, as  a  recompcnce,  to  have  the  number  of 

.th^ir 
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their  tribunes  encreafed  fronv  five  to  ten.  This 
fbme  of  the  fenate  confidcred  as  an  expedient  to 
mulciply  the  number  of  their  enemies  ;  but  Cin- 
cinnatus,  whojudged  more  maturely  upon  the 
fubjeft,  aflured  them,  it  would  be  the  moll  in- 
^dlible  means  of  debilitating  that  power  wliich 
had  fo  long  controlled  them  •,  that  in  cafe  tt- n 
were  elefted,  in  fuch  a  number  there  were  the 
moft  juft  expectations  to  bring  over  a  part,  and 
that  a  fingle  tribune  could  reverfe  the  rcfolu- 
tions  of  all  the  reft  :  accordingly,  the  fenate  rea- 
dily came  into  his  opinion,  and  pretending  to 
0iake  their  compliance  a  favour,  informed  the 
tribunes,  that  they  had,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, thought  proper  to  grant  their  requeft. 

This  grant  feemed  for  a  while  to  fatisfy  th^ 
people;  but  in  lefs  than  a  year,  the  new  tribunes^ 
the  firft  time,  uniting  all  together,  made  ftill 
fiu-ther  encroachments,  and  ventured,  even  by 
tiicir  own  authority,  to  order  an  aflembling  o^ 
the  ienate.  They  required  alfo,  that  mount 
Aventine,  which  being  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compafe,  and  as  yet  untenanted,  might  be 
granted  to  the  people  to  build  on.  .With  this^ 
though  not  till  after  the  moft  violent  cofttel^^ 
ihe  fenate  agreed,  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  a 
means  of  fupprelTing  the  feditions,  which  they 
dreaded  from  refufing  the  Agrarian  law.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  this  they  were  difappointed  •,  for  foon  \j.  CJ, 
after,  their  tribunes  renewed  their  former  com-      ^9^» 

'Vox-.  I.  K  plaints 
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plaints  and  infolence,  and  the  contefts  wcrecal^' 
ried  on  with  fuch  little  reftraint,  that  blows  and 
not  arguments  generally  terminated  every  deli- 
beration. To  fuch  a  pitch  of  audacioufiiefr 
were  they  arrwed,  that  thofe  demagogues  fee  ft 
day,  even  for  the  confuls  themfelves  to  anfwcr 
before  the  people.  They  thought  proper,  how- 
ever, upon  maturer  confideration,  to  let  drop 
this  infolent  profecution;  but  at  the  fame  droe, 
refolved  not  to  difcontinue  their  unremitting 
endeavours  for  the  Agrarian  law.  A  day  ac- 
cordingly was  fixed,  in  which  this  important 
fubjedt  was  to  be  difcuflfed  •,  and  numbers  of  all 
ranks  were  prcfent,  cither  to  give  their  votes  or 
their  opinions.^  The  tribunes  fpoke  largely  Oft 
the  juftice  of  foch  a  law  -,  feveral  of  the  people 
related  what  fervices  they  had  done,  and  what 
trifling  rewards  they  had  obtained  ;  the  audi- 
ence were  prepofrefTed  in  favour  g(  the  law,  but 
itill  more,  when  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian, 
advanced  in  years,  but  of  an  admirable  pcrfon 
and  military  deportment,  came  forward  to  enu- 
merate his  hardihips  and  his  merits.  This  old 
foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolUng  the  various 
atchievements  of  his  youth,  but  indee4l  his  me- 
rits fupported  oftentation.  He  had  ferved  his 
country  in  the  wars  forty  years ;  he  had  been 
an  officer  thirty,  firft  a  centurion,  then  a  tribune; 
he  had  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty  battlesi 
in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  fingle  arm,  he 

had 
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had  izv^d  a  mulcitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained 
fourteen  civic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden 
crowns,  befides  eighty-three  chainSj  fixty  brace- 
lets, eighteen  gilt  fpears,  and  twenty-three 
hoffc- trappings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing 
the  enemy  in  fingle  combat:  moreover,  he  had 
received  forty-five  wounds,  all  before,  and  none 
behind  i  particularly,  twelve  on  the  day  the 
Capitol  was  recovered  from  the  enemy,  Thefe 
were  his  honours,  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this, 
he  had  never  received  any  Ihare  of  thofe  lands 
which  were  won  from  the  enemy;  but  continued 
to  drawon  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt^  while 
^others  were  poflcft  of  thofe  very  territories 
^^hich  hts  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit 
P  to  defiTve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to 
L^e  conqueft.  A  cafe  of  lb  much  hardOsip  had 
^H  ftrong  effcft  upon  the  multitude  i  they  unani- 
^Pboufly  demanded,  that  the  law  might  be  palT- 
cd,  and  that  fuch  merit  (hould  not  go  unre- 
warded. It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena- 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againfl  it,  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  tht  cries  of  the  people.  When 
realbn,  therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard^ 
flion,  as  ufual,  fucceedcd  i  and  the  young  pa- 
icians  running  furioufly  into  the  throng, broke 
the  balloting  urns,  and  difperfed  the  multitude 
t  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For  this  they  were 
me  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes,  but 
K  2  ihtiir 
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their  refolution»  neveithekfi,  for  the  prefenC 
put  off  the  Agrarian  law. 
•  Ic  generally  happened  in  Rome,  thaiintemaL 
commotions  were  quieted  by  foreign  invafiouii 
and  the  approach  of  the  ^qui  within  fixOBOi 
miles  of  the  city,  in  fome  meafure,  reftmtd 
peace  to  the  republick.  In  this  war  Sicciw 
Dentatus,  the  veteran,  who  had  harrangued  the 
people,  gained  greater  honours  than  the  oooful 
who  obtained  the  victory :  for  being  ordcnd 
upon  a  forlorn  hope,  to  atuck  the  enemy  ia 
a  quarter  where  he  knew  they  were  inacceflibk^ 
he,  at  firft,  remonftrated  againft  the  danger  and 
defperation  of  the  attempt;  but  bebgrepiOKb- 
ed  by  the  conful  with  cowardice,  he  led  on  his 
body  of  eight  hundred  veterans  to  the  place, 
rclblved  to  give,  by  his  death,'a  pattern  of  obe- 
dience; as  he  had  in  his  life,  an  example  of  re- 
foluiion.  Fortune  was  kinder  to  him  than  his 
expeftations ;  for  perceiving  a  paflage  into  the 
enemies  camp,  which  had  not  been  pointed  out 
by  the  conful,  he  led  his  veterans  onward  i  and 
while  the  whole  army  amufed  the  enemies  on 
one  fidr,  he  attacked  their  camp  on  the  other, 
fo  that  t!ie  Romans  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Dcntati's,  howe\  er,  being  confcious  that  he  was 
fent  upon  this  dangerous  fervice,  only  to  pro- 
cure him  death  or  infamy,  had  intereft  enough, 
upon  his  return,  to  prevent  the  conful's  having 
a  triumph,  as  alfo  to  get  himfelf  created  a  tri- 
bune i 
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bunc  ;  likewife,  to  get  a  law  pafled  for  punilhing 
luch  magiftratcs  as  fliould  for  the  future  violate 
their  authority,  and  for  having  both  confuls 
fined  for  their  behaviour  to  him  in  particular. 
Thus  the  fortune,  as  well  as  the  perfeverancc 
of  the  tribunes,  ferved  to  dimifiifli  the  patrician 
power  every  year.  All  their  honours  were  now 
fading  faft  away;  their  very  poflcflions,  thofe 
fruits  of  long  labour,  remained  feebly  in  fuf- 
penicy  and  the  next  popular  breeze  threaceoed 
to  fhake  them  down. 


CHAP.         XIL 
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of  that  office. 


HE  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  u.  C. 
for  near  fixty  years  been  fluftuating  between  302^ 
die  contending  orders  that  compofed  it,  till  at 
length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary,  were  willing  to 
refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exertions  of 
their  claims.  The  Agrarian  law  fcemed  now 
but  little  attended  to,  and  all  the  animofity 
which  it  had  produced,  appeared  to  fubfide.  But 
it  has  ever  been  with  mankind,  that  they  form 
oewdefires,  in  exaft  proportion  with  the  num^ 
ber  of  their  poffeffions.  The  citizens,  now^ 
therefore,  of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of 
¥.  3  tJ^ 
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the  arbitrary  decifions  of  their  magiftrates,  tod 
wifhed  to  be  guided  by  a  written  body  of  laws, 
which  being  known,  might  prevent  wrongs  as 
well  as  punifli  them.  In  this,  both  the  fenate 
and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that  fuch 
laws  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that 
fo  long  had  harrafled  the  ftate.  It  was  thcrD> 
upon  agreed,  that  ambafladors  Ihould  be  fent 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to 
bring  home  fuch  laws  from  thence,  as  by  ex- 
perience had  been  found  mod  equitable  and 
ufeful.  For  this  purpofe,  three  fenators,  Poft- 
humius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed 
upon,  and  gallies  adigned  to  convoy  them, 
agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  people. 
While  they  were  upon  this  commiflion  abroad, 
a  dreadful  plague  depopulated  the  city  at  home, 
and  fupplied  the  interval  of  their  abfence  with 
other  anxiety  than  that  of  wi(hes  for  their  re- 
turn. In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and 
the  ambaflfadors  returned,  bringing  home  a  body 
of  laws,  colledcd  from  the  moft  civilized  dates 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  being  afterwards 
formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  nx>re  being 
added,  made  that  celebrated  code,  called  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  many  fragments  of 
which  remain  to  this  day. 

The  ambafladors  were  no  fooner  returned, 
than  the  tribunes  required,  that  a  body  of  men 
(hould  be  cholcn  to  digeft  their  new  laws  into 

proper 
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l^ropcr  form,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  execu- 
tion  of  them.  After  long  debates  whether  this 
choice  (hould  not  be  partly  made  from  the 
people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  laft 
agreed  that  ten  of  ihe  principal  fenators  (hould 
be  elected,  whole  power  continuing  for  a  year, 
ihould  be  equal  to  that  of  kings  and  confuls, 
and  that  without  any  appeal.  That  all  other 
magifbrates  fhould  lay  down  their  offices,  until 
ihe  l^ws  fhould  dircft  proper  fubftitutes ;  and 
that  the  oew  Jegiflators  Ihould,  in  the  mean 
ome,  exercife  their  authority  with  all  the  enfigns 
of  the  difcontinued  power  of  the  former.  The 
peribns  chofen  were,  Appius  and  Genutius,  who 
bad  been  elefted  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year ; 
Pofthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three 
ambafladors ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former 
confuls  ;  with  Julius,  Veturius,  and  Horatius, 
ienators  of  the  firft  confideration.  Thus  the 
whole  conftitution  of  the  ftate  at  once  took  a 
new  fornii.  and  a  dreadful  experiment  was  going 
to  be  tried,  of  governing  one  nation,  by  laws 
formedfrom  .the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  another. 
The  decemviri  being  now  inveiled  with  ab- 
solute power,  agreed  to  take  the  reigns  of  go- 
vernment by  turns,  and  that  each  Ihould  difpenfe 
}uilice  for  a  day.  They  agreed  alfo,  to  avoid 
envy,  that  he  alone  who  was  in  the  adual  ex- 
ercife of  power,  (hould  be  attended  with  the  en- 
figns of  it-,  and  that  each  of  the  reft  ihould  be 
K  4  only 
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only  preceded  by  a  petty  officer,  called  Ae» 
cenfus,  to  diitinguifh  him  from  the  vulgar* 

The  novelty  of  this  form  of  government 
fccnicd  extreme  ly  pleafmg  to  the  people  at  firfti. 
nor  was  the  moderation  of  the  decemviri  them? 
felvcs,  lefs  praifc- worthy.  Appius,  in  partkular, 
bore  away  the  greatefl  (hare  of  |x>pularity  ;  his 
aflfable  air,  his  republican  profcflSons,  and  hk 
moderation,  made  the  people  even  forget  hii 
anccftors,  or  that  they  once  trembled  at  the 
name.  Thefe  magiftrates,  for  the  firft  year, 
wrought  with  extreme  application :  they  had  noc 
only  to  compile  trom  a  great  variety  of  Greek 
laws,  but  they  were  obliged  alfo  to  get  them 
interpreted  by  one  Hermodorus,  an  Ephefian, 
as  they  themfelves  were  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage \  a  ftrong  inftance  how  little  as  yet  the 
Komans  were  advanced  in  the  arts  of  politc- 
ncfs.  At  length,  however,  by  the  help  of  thrir 
interpreter,  they  formed  a  body  of  laws  from 
thofe  brought  from  Greece,  and  from  the  or- 
dinances of  their  own  kings  ;  the  whole  com- 
prized in  ten  ubles.  Thefe  were  agreed  to  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  engraven  on 
plates  of  brafs,  and  hung  up  in  public  view*  in 
the  mod  confpicuous  part  of  the  Forum. 

Their  work  being  thus  finifhed,  it  was  ex* 
pefted  that  the  decemviri  would  be  contented 
to  give  up  their,  offices ;  but  having  known  the 
(charms  of  power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to 
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Fcfign  it :   they  therefore  pretended  that  fomc 
laws  were  yet  wanting  to  compleat  their  defign^ 
and  entreated  the  fcnate  for  a  continuance  of 
their  offices:  to  which  that  body  afienied.   The 
choice  of  perfons  was  next  the  objcft  of  public 
conGderation,     Appius,  burning  with  a  fecret 
fhirfl  for  power,  feigned  himfclf  quite  difgufted 
wiih  the  fatigues  of  the  office,  and  wifhed  only 
Ibr  an  able  fucceffor,    Neverthekfs,  underhand 
be  contrived  to  put  all  thofe  popular  arts  in 
prafticc,  which  he  knew  would^  upon  his  {land- 
ing candidate,  fecurc  his  clcftion.   Accordingly^ 
when  the  day  came,  his  colleagues  were  fur- 
prized  to   fee  him  the  firft  upon  the  lirt  of 
thofe  who  ftood  for  the  office;  and  ftill  more, 
when  they  found  him  elected  by  a  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  giddy  people^   who  miflook  hi^ 
ambition   for   popularity.      His    friends   alio 
were  clcfted  through  his   influence.     Fabius, 
CometiuSi  ServUius,  Minucius,  Antontus,  and 
Rabulius,  who  were  patricians;  together  with 
the  plebeians  PetiUius,  Oppius,  and  Duclliu.^, 
formed  the  fecond  decemvirate*     Thefe  three 
laft  were  chofen  from  among  the  people  by  the 
intereft  of  Appius,  who,  to  ingratiate  himfclf 
with  the  multitude,  obfervcd,  th^t  it  was  very 
proper  the  people  fliould  have  a  Ihare  in  form- 
ing thofe  laws,  by  which  the  people  were  to  be 
crncd. 
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Appius  being  thus  reinftated  in  hb  hig^ 
ofEcc,  now  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  niak« 
ing  it  formidable  and  perpetual:  he  therefore 
convened  his  colleagues,  and  knowing  them  to 
be  all  his  creatures,  he  opened  to  them  his  dcr 
£gn  of  retaining  the  power  of  which  rhey  had 
been  put  into  pofleflTion.  As  they  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  inftruded,  they  readily  came  into  his 
propofal,  and  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  fa* 
lemn  vows,  never  to  diflent  from  each  other; 
never  to  give  up  their  authority ;  and  not  to  make 
ufe  of  the  opinions  either  of  the  ienate  or  the 
people,  but  in  cafes  of  downright  neceflity.  Now, 
therefore,  the  decemvirate  put  on  a  very  difr 
ferent  appearance  from  that  of  the  former  year: 
inftead  only  of  one  of  them  being  attended  by 
his  rods  and  axes,  each  made  his  appearance 
with  thofe  enfigns  of  terror  and  authority.    In* 
(lead  of  magiftrates,  mild,  juft,  and  affable,  the 
people  now  beheld  them  converted  into  monften 
of  rapine,  liccntioufncfs  and  cruelty.  They  only 
made  ulc  of  ?he  forms  of  juftice  to  put  many  of 
the  citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of  their 
eftates  and  country.     Accufers  and  informers 
were  fuborncd  from  among  their  dependants, 
ready  to  give  evidence  as  they  were  command- 
ed i  while  thofe  who  expefted  redrefs  in  any  fuit 
of  juftice,  had  no  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  but  to  en- 
ter into  a  criminal  confederacy  with  their  judges. 
Thus  an  univerfal  corruption  began  to  fprcad 
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itfelf  over  the  people,  while  the  good  and  tbe 
wife  either  banifhed  themfelves  from  Rome,  or 
inwardly  repined  at  its  diftrefs. 

But  as  fuch  power  could  not  long  continue 
without  fome  of  the  ufual  arts  of  deception, 
which  tyranny  muft  fometimes  ftoop  to,  the 
decemviri,  in  order  to  (hew  the  people,  that 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  duty,  added 
two  tables  more  of  laws  to  thofe  already  pro- 
mulgated, which  altogether  formed,  as  we  have 
abeady  faid,  that  body  of  law^s  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  twelve  tables.     In  thefe  laft  there 
was  a  law,  prohibiting  all  marriages  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
orders,  and  thus  avail  themfelves  of  their  mu- 
tual animofity.     Their  defigns,  however,  were 
cafily  feen  through  -,  but  the  people  bore  them 
with  patience,  for  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
their  office  was  now  at  hand,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
peded,  they  would  lay  down  their  mifufcd  au- 
thority.    But  they  foon  threw  off  the  maflc, 
and,  regardlefs  either  of  the  approbation  of  the 
fenate  or  the  people,   continued  themfelves, 
agjunft  all  order,  another  year  in  the  deccmvi- 
rate.     A  conduft  fo  notorious  produced  new 
difcontents,  and  thefe  were  as  fure  to  produce 
frdh  acb  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  al- 
iDoft  a  defert,  with  refpeft  to  all  who  had  any 
^ing  to  Jofe,  and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was 
"        -  I  then 
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then  only  difcondnued,  when  thejr  wanted  hA 
objefts  to  exercife  it  upon.  In  this  ftite  cf 
flavery,  profcription  and  mutual  diftruft,  not 
one  citizen  Was  found  to  ftrike  for  his  oountiys 
freedom  *,  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  nik  widi-^ 
out  control,  being  conftandy  guarded,  notirith 
their  lidtors  alone,  but  a  numerous  crowd  of 
dependants,  clients,  and  even  patricians,  whom 
their  vices  had  confederated  round  them. 

In  this  gloomy  (ituation  of  the  ftate,  the 
^qui  and  Vollci,  thofe  conftant  enemies  of  the 
Romans,  undertook  their  incurfions,  refolved  to 
profit  by  the  inteftine  divifions  of  the  peopk^ 
'  and  advanced  withm  about  ten  miles  of  Rome. 
^!  t'his  was  an  unexpected  ftroke  to  the  decem- 
viri, who  had  no  authority  to  raife  an  army 
themfclves;  and,  therefore,  went  reluftantly  to 
afk  aid  from  the  fenate,  whofe  deliberatboi 
had  now  been  long  fuipended.  In  this  preffing 
juncture,  the  fenate  was,  at  lail,  called  together  | 
where  Appius,  in  a  premeditated  oration,  pro- 
pounded the  bufinefs  for  which  they  were  con- 
vened. He  then  defined  that  each  (hould  (peak 
his  fentiments  as  he  named  them;  but  Valerius^ 
the  grandfon  of  Poplicola,  rifing  out  of  hit 
turn,  he  was  ordered  by  the  tyrant  to  fit  down. 
Valerius,  however,  would  not  obey,  but  violent- 
ly inveighed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  decern- 
virate,  and  their  effrontery,  in  expe&ing  that 
the  fenate,  whofe  power  they  had  deftroycd, 

ihould 
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feould  TOW  take  meafures  to  fupport  their  bc- 
nayers*     His  ipccch  was  feconded  by  Marcus 
Horatius,  who,  with  ftill  greater  freedom,  ex- 
pofed  their  horrid  invafion  of  the  rights  of  their 
country^  their  outrages,  their  rapines,  and  their 
cruelty.     Appiu%  at  firft,  feemed  to  bear  this 
liarrangue  with  patience ;  but  at  laft  his  pairions* 
Jong  uled  to  indulgence,  could  no  longer  keep 
wkhm  reftrainc  i  he  flew  out  into  violence,  rag- 
ed againft  his  oppofers,  and  threatened  to  have 
Horatiys  dirown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  All  the  fenators  exclaimed  againft  this  in- 
firmgemcnt  of  the  liberty  of  free  debate,  as  the 
highcft  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intoler- 
able a£t  of  power.   Whereat  the  decemvir,  a  lit- 
tle repenting  his  raflineis,  began  to  excufe  him- 
felf,  laying,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  liberty  to 
M  deliberations  upon  the  qucftion,  but  could 
not  bear  an  oration,  which,  leaving  the  point  ia 
dttmtf  only  feemed  calculated  to  promote  fcdi- 
lion*    That  he  and  his  colleagues  had  received 
«l  unlimittcd  power  from  the  people,  till  the 
great  work  of  forming  the  laws  was  tiniflied  j 
during  which  they  ^^ere  relolved  to  ad:  to  the 
^3cicnt  of  their  power,  and  then  would  be  anfwcr- 
^l>k  for  their  adminiilration.   This  was  a  fuffi- 
^Vent  difplay  of  their  intentions *,  all  the  iinin- 
*^ Aicnced  part  of  the  fenatc,  pnrticularly  Clau- 
dius, the  uncle  of  Appius,  fpoke  widi  detclla- 
*i©a  of  their  proceedings  ^  but  a  large  pai  ty  in 
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the  houfe,  whom  the  decemviri  had  prtvioufly 
formed,  and  ftill  others  whom  their  fears  had 
biaffed,  (hewed  themfelves  inclined  to  agree 
with  Appius,  in  whatever  he  (hould  propofe. 
He  therefore  demanded,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues fhould  have  a  power  of  levying  and 
commanding  the  forces  that  were  to  go  againft 
the  ^qui,  and  immediately  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  pafled,  confirming  this  propofal. 

The  decemviri,  now  in  poflTefTion  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided 
their  army  into  three  parts  ;  whereof  one  conti- 
nued with  Appius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe; 
the  other  two  were  commanded  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  were  led,  one  againft  the  ^qui, 
and  the  other  againft  the  Sabincs.    The  Roman 
foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  punifhing 
the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  fuffering 
themlelves  to  be  vanquifhed  in  the  field.    They 
put  it  in  praftice  upon  this  occafion,  and  (hame- 
fully  abandoned  their  camp  upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.   Never  was  the  news  of  a  viftory 
more  joyfully  received  at  Rome,  than  the  tidings 
of  this  defeat  •,  the  generals,  as  is  always  the 
cafe,  were  blamed  for  the  treachery  of  their 
men  \  fomc  demanded  that  they  ftiould  be  dc^ 
poled,  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  lead  the 
troops  to  conqueft  •,  but  among  the  reft,  old  Sic- 
cius  Dentatus,  the  tribune,  fpoke  his  fentiments 
with  his  ul'ual  opennefs ;  and  treating  the  gene- 
rals 
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lalj  wnh  contempt,  ftiewed  all  the  faults  of  their 
dHcipline  In  the  camp,  and  their  conduft  in  the 
field*  Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remiii 
in  obfcrving  the  difpofition  of  the  people.  Den- 
tatus  in  particular  was  marked  out  for  ven- 
geance^  and,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  parti- 
cular honour,  he  was  appointed  legate,  and  put 
at  the  head  of  the  fuppiies  which  were  fent  from 
Rome,  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le- 
gate was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it 
were  united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  priefthood,  Deniatus,  no 
way  fufpefting  his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with 
alacrity,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  refpeft.  But  the  generals  foon 
found  means  of  indulging  their  defire  of  revenge. 
He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  men 
10  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  affured  the 
commanders,  that  their  prefent  fituation  was 
wrong.  The  foldiers,  however,  who  were  given 
as  his  attendants,  were  affafTins ;  wretches  who 
had  long  been  minifters  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged  to  murder 
him,  though  with  all  ihofe  apprehenfions,  which 
his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman 
Achilles,  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire*  With 
tbcfe  dcfigns  they  led  him  from  the  way  into 
che  hollow  bofom  of  a  retired  mountaio,  where 
chcy  b^an  to  fet  upon  him  from  behind  •  Den- 
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tatus  now  too  late  perceived  the  tretchcfy  of 
the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to  fell  hfa  Hfc 
as  dearly  as  he  could ;  he  therefore  puc  Ui 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  hinifelf  agffUt' . 
thofe  who  prefled  moft  clofeljr*  Though  now 
grown  old,  he  had  fttll  the  rem»ns  of  his  ftp- 
mer  valour,  and  killed  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of 
the  aflTailants,  and  wounded  thirty  with  his  own 
hand.  The  aflfafTins  now  therefore,  ittriCcd  « 
his  amazing  bravery,  (howered  in  their  jtvcfiM 
upon  him  at  a  diftance,  all  which  he  rtccifcd 
in  his  (hield  with  undaunted  refelutioiL  Tht 
combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers^  IMS 
managed  for  fome  time  with  doubtful  fiioeefi^ 
till  at  length  his  aflailants  bethought  themielvcs 
of  aiccndmg  the  rock,  againft  which  he  fiood^ 
and  thus  poured  down  ftones  upon  him  from 
above.  This  fucceeded  ;  the  old  foldier  fisB 
beneath  their  united  efibrts,  after  having  fliewB 
by  his  death,  that  he  owed  it  to  his  Alti- 
tude, and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come 
off  fo  many  times  viftorious.  The  decemviri 
pretended  to  join  in  the  general  forrow  for  fe 
brave  a  man,  and  decreed  him  a  foneral  wndk 
the  Brft  military  honours:  but  the  greatncft 
of  dieir  apparent  diftrcfs,  compared  with  their 
known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftill  more 
deteftable  to  the  people.  A  tranfaftion  ftill 
more  attrocious  than  the  former,  ferved  to 
infpire  the  citizens  with  xefolution  to  tveak  all 
z  sneafusct 
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meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reflorc 
freedom. 

Appius,  who  ftill  remained  at  Rome,  fitting 
one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  difpence  juftice, 
law  a  maiden  of  exquilite  beauty,  and  aged 
about  fifteen,  paffing  to  one  of  the  public 
fchools,  attended  by  a  matron,  her  nurfe.  The 
charms  of  this  damfel,  heightened  by  all  the 
bnocence  of  virgin  modefty,  caught  his  atten* 
tion,  and  fired  his  heart.  The  day  following, 
as  (he  paft,  he  found  her  ftill  more  beautiful 
than  before,  and  his  breaft  ftill  more  enflamed. 
He  now  therefore  refolved  to  obtain  the  grati- 
fication of  his  paflion,  whatever  Ihould  be  the 
confequence,  and  found  means  to  inform  him- 
felf  of  the  virgin's  name  and  family.  Her  name 
was  Virginia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Virgi- 
niiis,  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  had  been  contrafted  to  Icilius,  for« 
mcrly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  agreed 
to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  prefent  campaign. 
Appius,  at  firft,  refolved  to  break  this  match, 
and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf ;  but  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to 
intermarry  with  the  plebeians,  and  he  could  not 
infringe  thefe,  as  he  was  the  enactor  of  them. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but  a  criminal  en- 
joyment, which,  as  he  was  long  ufed  to  the 
indulgence  of  all  his  paflions,  he  refolved  to  ob- 
tain.    After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
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fidelity  of  her  nuife,  he  had  recourfe  to  ano 
expedient,  dill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  i 
one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  m\i 
of  his  pleafuresy  to  afTert  that  che  beau 
maid  T^as  his  flave,  ai^d  to  refer  the  caul 
his  tribunal  for  decifion.  Claudius  behavec 
aftly  according  to  his  inftrudions,  for  entc 
into  the  fchool,  where  Virginia  was  pla 
among  her  female  companions,  he  feized  i 
her  as  his  property,  and  was  going  to  dia{ 
away  by  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the  p< 
drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length, 
the  firft  heat  of  oppofition  was  over,  he  lee 
weeping  virgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius, 
there  plauHbly  expofed  his  pretentions, 
aflferted  that  Ihe  was  born  in  his  houfe, 
female  flave,  who  (old  her  to  the  wife  of 
ginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he 
feveral  credible  evidences  to  prove  the  tru 
what  he  faid  ;  but  that,  until  they  could  c 
together,  it  was  but  reafonable,  the  flave  fh 
be  delivered  into  his  cuflody,  being 
proper  matter.  Appius  fcemed  to  be  It; 
with  the  juttice  of  his  claims ;  he  obfer 
chat  if  the  reputed  father  himfelf  were  pre 
he  might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the 
livery  of  the  maiden  for  fome  time,  but 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  prefent  caf 
detain  her  from  her  lawful  matter.  He  tt 
fore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his  il 
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i    to  be  kept  by  him  till  Virginius  Ihould  be  able 
10  prove  his  paternity.     This  fentcnce  was  rc- 
oeihred  with  loud  clamours  and  reproaches  by 
•tk  multitude ;  the  women  in  particular  came 
roaod  the  innocent  Virginia,  as  if  willing  to 
pmect  her  from  the  judge's  fury;  while  Icilius, 
ker  lover,    boldly  oppofed  the  decree,    and 
'     obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tri- 
faunti  of  the  decemvir.   AH  things  now  threat- 
coed  an openinfurredion,  when  Appius,  fcar- 
*    ttg  the  event,  thought  proper  to  fufpend  his 
jodgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was 
tben  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  with  the 
Winy.    The  day  following  was  fixed  for  the 
trial;  and,   m  the  mean  time,  Appius  fent 
fetters  to  the  generals  to  conBne  Virginius, 
^  his   arrival  in  town   might  only  lerve  to 
^ndle  fcdition  among  the  people.     Thcfe  Ict- 
fcrs,  however,  were  intercepted  by  the  centu- 
rion's friends,  who  fent  him  down  a  full  relation 
^  the  defign  laid  againll  the  liberty  and  the 
^nour  of  his  only  daughter.     Virginius  up- 
^tl  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  rcla- 
^on,  got  permiflion  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
"ft^w  to  Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and 
""^^renge.     Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  ap- 
P^iwcd  before  the  tribunal,  to  the  aftonifhment 
^f  Appius,    leading    his    weeping    daughter 
^y  the  hand,    both  habited    in  the  deepcft 
'^lourning.     Claudius,  the  accufcr,    was   alfo 
L  2  there. 
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there,  and  began  by  making  his  demands  1 
faid,  that  it  was  well  known,  that  the  childn 
of  flaves  belonged  to  the  matters  of  their  p 
rents,  and  that  Virginia  was  born  in  flavet 
He  obferved,  that  pity  might  be  an  indue 
ment  to  many  to  forego  their  claims,  but  ih 
he  would  facrifice  all  minuter  confiderations 
juftice.  He  then  produced  a  female  (It 
whom  he  had  corrupted,  to  fwear  that  (he  h 
fold  Virginia  to  the  wife  of  her  reputed  fathi 
and  ended  his  pretentions  by  alTerting,  that 
could  confirm  her  tcftimony  by  that  of  ma 
others,  had  it  been  needful.  Virginias  nc 
fpoke  in  turn  -,  he  reprefented  that  his  wi 
had  many  children;  that  fhe  had  been  fe 
pregnant  by  numbers ;  that,  if  he  had  intc 
tions  of  adopting  a  fuppofitious  child, 
would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  gii 
that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  h 
herfclf  fucklcd  her  own  child  -,  and  that  it  ir 
furprizing,  fuch  a  claim  fhould  be  now  revive 
after  a  fifteen  years  difcontinuance.  While  t 
father  fpoke  this  with  a  ftern  air,  Virgii 
ftood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks  of  perfi 
five  innocence,  added  weight  to  all  his  rcmc 
ftrances.  The  people  Teemed  entirely  fatisfi 
of  the  hardfhip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius,  fa 
ing  what  he  faid  might  liave  dangerous  cRo 
upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him,  undei 
pretence  of  being  fufficiently  inftrudtcd  in  t 
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merits  of  the  caufc.   "  Yes,"  fays  he,  "  my  con- 
*  Icience  obliges  me  to  declare,  that  I  myfelf 
"  am  a  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  the  depofition  of 
**  Claudius.     Mod  of  this  aflembly  know  that 
^  I  was  left  guardian  to  this  youth,   and  I  was 
"  very  early  apprized,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
**  this  young  woman  ;  but  the  affairs  of  the 
"  public,  and  the  diflentions  of  the  people, 
**  then  prevented  my  doing  him  juftice.  How- 
"  ever,  it  is  not  now  too  late ;  and,  by  the  power 
•*  vetted  in  me  for  the  public  good,  I  adjudge 
"  Virginia  to  be  the  property  of  Claudius,  the 
"plaintiff.     Go,    therefore,    liftors,  difperfe 
**  the  multitude,  and  make  room  for  a  mafter 
"  to  repoflcfs   hlmfclf  of  his  flave."     The 
lidors,   in  obedience  to  his  command,  foon 
drove  off  the  throng  that  preffed  round  the 
tribunal  -,  and  now  they  feized  upon  Virginia, 
aod  were  delivering  her  up  into  the  hands  of 
Claudius,  when  Virginius,  who  found  that  all 
^as  over,  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  fentence. 
'^c  therefore  mildly  entreated  Appius  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  laft  farewell  of  one  whom 
li^  had  long  confidered  as  his  child,  and,,  fo 
n^tisfied,   he  would  return  to  his  duty  with 
frelh  alacrity.     With  this  the  decemvir  com- 
plied, but  upon  condition,  that  their  endear- 
''^^nts  (hould  pafs  in  his  prefcnce.     Virginius, 
^^ith  the  moft  poignant  anguifh,  took  his  al- 
*^oft  expiring  daughter    in  his  arms,   for  a 
L  3  while 
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while  fupported  her  head  upon  his  breaft,  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down  her  lovdf 
vifage ;  and  hapipening  to  be  near  the  (hops  that 
Airrounded  the  Forum,  he  fnatched  up  a- knife 
that  lay  on  the  (hambles,  and  addrefling  his 
daughter,  "  My  deareft,  loll  child,"  cried  He, 
^^  this,  this  alone  can  preferve  your  honour  and" 
"  your  freedom."  So  faying,  he  buried  the 
weapon  in  her  bread,  and  then  holding  it  up, 
recking  with  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  '*  Ap- 
**  pius,"  he  cried,  "  by  this  blood  of  innocencei 
*'  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods."  Thus 
faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  deftruftion  to  whomfoever  fhould 
oppofc  him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly 
calling  upon  the  people  to  ftrike  for  freedom^ 
and  from  thence  went  to  the  camp,  in  order  to 
fpread  a  like  flame  through  the  army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  fbllowed 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  but  he  inforracd 
the  army  of  all  that  was  done,  dill  holding  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  He  afked  their  par- 
don, and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for  having 
committed  fo  raih  an  aftion,  but  afcribed  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  neceflity  of  the  times.  He  im* 
plored  tliem,  by  that  blood  wiiich  was  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own,  to  redeem  their  finking 
country  ;  obferving,  that  no  military  oaths 
could  bind  men  to  commanders,  who  were 
ufurpers  all  of  them,  and  could  pretend  to  no 

real 
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real  authority.  The  army,  already  predifpofed, 
immediately  with  fhouts  echoed  their  aflent, 
and  decamping,  left  their  generals  behind,  to 
take  their  ftation  once  more  upon  mount  Aven- 
tioe,  w)iither  they  had  retired  about  forty  years. 
before,  TJie  other  army,  which  had  been  to 
oppofe  the  Sabines,  feemed  tp  feel  a  like  re- 
fentment,  and  came  over  in  large  parties  to  join 
them.  / 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could 
to  quell  the  difturbances  in  the  city,  but  finding 
the  tumult  incapable  of  being  controlled,  and 
perceiving  that  his  mortal  enemies,  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  were  the  moft  aftive  in  oppofition,  he 
at  firft  attempted  to  find  fafety  by  flight;  ne- 
verthelels,  being  encour^ed  by  Oppius,  who 
was  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  af- 
ibmble  the  fenate,  and  urged  the  punifhment 
of  all  deferters.  The  fenate,  however,  were  far 
fmm  gLving  him  the  relief  he  fought  for  i  they 
^Mtfiiw  the  dangers  and  miferies  that  threat- 
ened the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  incenfed 
iumy;  they  therefore  difpatcfaca  melTcngers  to 
them,  offering  to  reftore  their  former  mode  of 
^vernment.  To  this  propofal  all  the  people 
joyfully  aflfented,  and  the  army  gladly  obeying, 
now  returned  to  the  city,  if  not  with  the  enfigns, 
at  leaft  with  the  pleafure,  of  a  triumphant  entry. 

Thus  ended  the  decemvirate,  after  having 

continued  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  years.     I 
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have  given  the  pifture  of  this  adminiftrationf 
after  the  Roman  hiftorians,  aggravated  with  all 
the  inveftives  with  which  they  ufually  load  ic. 
However,  if  there  be  any  part  of  their  hiftory, 
in  which  they  (hew  a  manifefl:  prejudice,  ic  is 
here.  The  charges  againft  the  decemviri,  of 
rapine  and  murder,  are  all,  except  one  or  two, 
merely  general-,  and  of  thefe  which  arc  fpeci- 
fied,  the  fads  do  not  feem  aequipollent  to  the 
accufation.  However,  the  limits  I  have  afligned 
myfelt  in  this  work,  are  too  Ihort  to  permit  a 
difcufllon  of  their  veracity,  and  perhaps  too  it 
is  our  wifeft  way,  at  this  diflant  period,  to  take 
the  accounts  as  given  us  by  the  hiftorians  of 
the  time,  and  not  to  fhew  an  aflfeAation  of  h^ 
gacity,  by  attempting  to  new  ftate  an  evidence, 
which  has  been  credited  through  fucceffive 
ages.  All  that  may  be  obferved  is,  that  the 
laws  promulgated  by  this  body  of  men,  were 
reckoned  an  admirable  compilation  -,  and,  ever 
after,  in  Rome,  and  in  molt  parts  of  Europe, 
even  to  this  day,  they  have  continued  among 
lawyers  to  be  of  the  greateft  authority. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.      Xlll. 


From  the  expulfion  of  the  Decemviri,  to  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 


HE  people,  now  freed  from  a  yoke  which     U.  C 
they  had  laid  upon  themfelvcs,  elected  Valerius      304* 
and  Horatius,  confuls  for  the  cnfuing  part  of 
the  year;  and  Virginius  and  Iciliu%  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  tribunes.     The  punifliment  of  the 
decemviri  was  what  firft  engaged  the  attention 
of  thefe  popular  magiftrates ;  and  Appius  was 
appointed  a  day  to  anfwer  the  charges  brought 
againft  him  of  tyranny  and  murder.     Oppius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  next  to  him  in  guilt,  was 
alfo  arraigned;    but  both  too  well  faw,  what 
mercy  they  had  to  expeft,  either  from  their 
judges,  who  were  profefled  enemies,  or  from 
the  people,  whofe  rcfentment  they  had  but  tqo 
frequently  incurred :  they,  therefore,  refolved 
to  prevent  that  fury  which  they  could  not  with- 
ftand ;  and  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.     The  other  eight  went  into  voluntary 
^^ile ;  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  mafter  of 
^''^'"ginia,  was  driven  out  after  them.   Thus  the 
'^^'igeance  of  the  tribunes  purfued  thefe  devoted 
^^ri,  and  feemed  as  yet  unfatisfied  with  punilh- 
"^S-      They  were  preparing  to  out-go  thofe 
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whom  they  had  depofcd  for  cruelty,  in  the  very 
fame  walks  of  rage  ;  and  the  fenate  began  to 
tremble  at  feeing  fo  many  of  their  memben 
devoted  to  deftruAiion.  Duilius,'  however,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  being  more  moderate  thin  the 
reft  of  his  colleagues,  quieted  their  fears  by 
openly  profefling,  that  no  more  blood  (hould 
be  fhcd  on  this  occalion ;  tliat  fufficienc  ven« 
geancc  had  been  taken  for  the  death  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  that  he  forbade  all  future  profecutions 
on  that  account. 

This,  in  fome  meafure,  (atisfied  the  fenate  for 
the  prefent)  but  they  foon  found  caule  of  firefli 
re&ntment.    The  two  new  confuls  feeoied  en- 
tirely to  have  abandoned  the  interefts  of  the 
patricians ;  and,  equally  popular  with  the  tri- 
bunes thcmfclves,  to  (ludy  only  the  gratification 
of  the  people.  They  procured  a  law,  by  which 
each  of  the  plebeians  (hould,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  have  as  much  influence  in  all  eleftions 
and  deliberations  whatfoevcr,  as  any  one  of  die 
patricians  -,  which  gave  the  finifliing  blow  to  all 
diftindion  between  them.     A  law  fo  injurious 
to  the  power  of  the  fenate,  produced,  as  may 
be  caiily  luppofcd,  a  dcfire  to  mortify  the  con- 
fuls ;  who  only  aimed  at  encreafing  their  own 
influence,  by  the  dcprelTion  of  that  body.  An  op- 
portunity for  this  loon  oiFcrcd ;  for  the  confuls 
having  marched  againft  the  JEqxii  and  Sabines, 
gained  a  complete  viclor)',  and  demanded  a  tri- 
I  umplu 
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lUDphk  The  feoate,  however,  were  refolved  not 
to  comply,  and  declared  them  unworthy  of  that 
honour.    The  confuls  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  complaining  loudly  againft  the  fenate,  pro* 
cured  a  law  &>r  the  privilege  of  a  triumph,  by 
the  authority  of  the  plebeians  alone.     Thus  did 
the  two  orders  of  the  ftate  continue  for  fome 
years  mutually  oppofing  each  other ;  the  patri- 
cians defending  the.finall  fhadow  of  diftinftion 
which  they  had  left;  and  the  people  daily  infill* 
tog  upon  frefh  conceflions,  as  if  their  appetites 
'  encreafed  by  what  was  granted  to  iatisfy  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  intefline  tumults 
produced  weaknefs  within  the  ftate,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  enemy  abroad.     The  wars  with 
die  .£qui  and  Yolfci  ftill  continued,  and,  as 
each  year  fome  trifling  advantages  were  ob^ 
tained  over  the  Romans,  they,  at  laft,  advanced 
{q  far,  as  to  make  their  incurfions  to  the  very 
walls  of  Rome^     But  not  the  courage  only  of     U-  C. 
the  Romans  leemed  diminiflied  by  thefe  con-      ^^ 
te£ts,  but  their  other  virtues  alfo,  particularly 
their  juftice.     About  this  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  two  neighbouring  cities,  Ardea  and  Aricia, 
bad  a  conceft  between  themfelves,  about  fome 
lands  that  had  long  been  claimed  by  both.     At 
length,  being  unable  to  agree,  they  referred  it 
to  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome.     The  fenate 
had  yet  fbme  of  the  principles  of  primitive 
Hiftice  remaining)  and  refiifed  to  determine  the 

difpute. 
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difpute.  But  the  people  readily  undertook  th« 
decifion;  and  one  Scaptius,  an  old  man,  declar- 
ing, that  thefe  very  lands  of  right  belonged  to 
Rome,  they  immediately  voted  themfelvcs  to  be 
the  legal  poffeflbrs,  and  fent  home  the  former 
litigants,  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  own 
folly,  and  of  the  Roman  injuftice. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  and  more  tur- 
bulent; and  having  come  into  a  principal  (hare 
in  the  adminiftration  of  fome  departments  <rf 
government,  nothing  would  fatisfy  them,  with- 
out having  a  participation  of  the  whole.  With 
thefe  views  they  propofed  two  laws ;  one  to  per- 
mit plebeians  to  intermarry  with  patricians  i 
and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to  be  admitted 
to  the  confulfliip  alfo.  The  fenators  received 
thefe  propofals  with  their  accuftomcd  indigna- 
tton,  and  fcemed  refolved  to  undergo  the  utmoft 
extremities,  rather  than  lubmit  to  enaft  them. 
However,  finding  their  refiftance  only  encreafe 
-  the  commotions  of  the  (late,  they,  at  laft,  con- 
fented  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  marriages,  hop- 
ing that  this  conceflion  would  fatisfy  the  people. 
But  they  were  to  be  appeafcd  but  for  a  very  (hort 
time;  for  returning  to  theirold  cuftom  of  refufing 
to  cnlill  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the 
confuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference 
with  the  chief  of  the  fenate;  where,  after  many 
debates,  Claudius  propofed  an  expedient,  as  the 
moft  probable  means  of  fatisfying  the  people 

ia 
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in  the  prefenc  conjunfture.    This  was  by  no 
means  to  contaminate  the  confulfhip,  by  fufFer- 
ing  ittocome  into  the  hands  of  the  people;  but 
to  create  fix  or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of 
confuls,  whereof,  one  half,  at  leaft,  Ihould  be 
patricians.  This  projedt,  which  was  but  a  poor 
fubterfuge,  and  was,  ^n  faft,  granting  what  the 
people  demanded,  pleafed  the  whole  meeting ; 
and,  that  nothing  might    feem    preconcerted 
among  them,  they  agreed,  that  at  the  next  public 
meeting  of  the  fenate,  the  confuls  fhould,  con- 
trary to  their  ufual  cuflom,  begin  by  aflcing  the 
opinion  of  the  youngeft  fenator ;  whereas,  for- 
merly, they  always  began  by  alking  that  of  the 
fenior.   Upon  aflfembling  the  fenate,  one  of  the 
tribunes  accufed  them  of  holding  fecret  meet- 
ings, and  managing  dangerous  defigns  againft 
the  people.   The  confuls,  on  the  other  hand,  a- 
verred  their  innocence ;  and,  lodemonftrate  their 
fincerity,  gave  any  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  houfe  leave  to  propound   their  opinions. 
Thefc  remaining  filent,   fuch  of  the  older  fe- 
nators  as  were  known  to  be  popular,  began  by 
obferving,  that  the  people  ought  to  be  indulged 
in  their  requeft  •,   that  none  fo  well  deferved 
power,  as  thofe  who  were  moft  inftrumental  in 
gaining  it ;  and  that  the  city  could  not  be  free 
until   all   were  reduced  to    perfeft    equality. 
Claudius,  as  was  agreed  upon,  fpoke  next;  and, 
though  very  willing  to  advance  the  intentions 
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of  chofe  who  fpokc  before  him,  in  eider  to  coir- 
ceal  his  defigns,  broke  out  into  bitter  inveftms 
againft  the  people  ;  afierting,  that  it  was  Mso^ 
nion  that  the  law  fhould  not  pafs.  This  pro* 
duced  fome  difturbance  among  the  plebeians; 
but,  at  length,  Genutius,  as  if  to  moderate  be- 
tween the  fcnate  and  theipeople,  propofed,  n 
had  been  preconcerted,  that  fix  govemorsihoald 
be  annually  chofcn,  with  confular  authoritf, 
three  from  the  fenate,  and  three  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  when  the  time  of  their  magifbacy 
Ihould  be  expired,  then  it  would  be  feen  whe- 
ther they  would  have  the  fame  office  conQnued, 
or  whether  the  confullhip  (hould  be  eftablibed 
upon  its  former  footing.  1  his  projeft  was  ea- 
gerly embraced  by  the  people,  becaufc  it  pro- 
mifed  fomething  new,  and  leave  was  given  to 
any  of  the  plebeians  to  (land  for  this  new  office. 
Yet  fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  that  tho'many 
of  their  own  rank  ftood,  not  one  of  them  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  the  choice 
wholly  fell  upon  the  pjitricians,  who  offered 
thcmfclvcs  as  candidates.  Thus  a  new  form  of 
U  C  government  was  now  to  be  tried,  the  people 
310.  ftill  miftaking  change  for  improvement.  Thefe 
new  magiftratcs  were  called  Military  Tribunes; 
they  were  at  tirft  but  tlirce,  afterwards  they 
were  encreafcd  to  four,  and  at  length  to  fix. 
They  had  the  power  and  the  cnfiyns  of  confuls, 
yet  their  power  being  divided  among  a  number, 

each 
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tach  fingly  was  of  lefs  authority.  The  firft  that 
^vtfc  chofcn,  only  continued  in  their  ofiice  about 
dne  months,  the  augurs  having  found  fome- 
lUi^  ainils  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  eledion. 
The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the 
cmftds  once  more  came  kito  office;  and,  in  order 
ID  lighten  the  weight,  of  bufmels  which  they 
ivere  obliged  to  fuftain,  a  new  office  was 
deAed;  namely,  that  of  Cenfors,  to  be  chofen 
every  fifth  year.  Their  bufineis  was  to  take  an 
eftimace  of  the  number  and  eftates  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  diftribute  them  into  their  proper 
dafles ;  to  infpefi:  into  the  lives  and  manners 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  to  degrade  fenators  for 
milcondud ;  to  difmount  knights,  and  to  turn 
down  plebeians  from  their  tribes  into  an  infe- 
rior, in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  firft 
cenibrs  were  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  both  pa- 
tricians; and  from  this  order  they  continued  to 
be  defied  for  near  an  hundred  years. 

This  new  creation  ferved  to  reftore  peace  for 
Ibme  time  among  the  orders,  and  a  triumph 
gained  over  the  Volfcians  by  Gcganius  the  con- 
fuU  added  to  the  universal  fatisfadtion  that 
reigned  among  the  people.  As  it  was  faid  of 
the  Greeks,  that  a  vidtory  gained  at  the  Olympic 
games  raifed  the  conqueror  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  human  fplendour,  fo  it  might  be  faid  of  the 
Romans,  that  a  triumph  was  the  greateft  ho- 
nour they  had  any  idea  of.    For  this  their  ge« 
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nerals  fought,  not  lefs  than  for  the  benefit  of  dw 
ftate;  and  the  people  alfo,  when  entertauooi 
with  fuch  fpe£tacles,  forgot  their  privHf 
diftrefies  in  an  empty  notion  of  their  countr]f^ 
glory. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  fliort  con- 
tinuance ;  for  fome  time  after,  a  famine  preflbig 
hard  upon  the  poor,  the  ufual  complaints 
U.  C.  againft  the  rich  were  renewed  j  and  thefe,  as 
313'  before,  proving  ineffedtual,  produced  new  fc- 
ditions.  The  confuls  were  accufed  of  ne^efi^ 
in  not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn; 
they,  however,  difregarded  the  murmurs  of  the 
populace,  content  with  exerting  all  their  care  in 
attempts  to  fupply  the  prefling  neceflitics.  But 
though  they  did  all  that  could  be  expedted  from 
aftive  magiftrates,  in  providing  and  diftributing 
provifions  to  the  poor-,  yet  Spurius  Maslius, 
a  rich  knight,  who  had  purchafed  up  all  the  com 
of  Tufcany,  by  far  outlhone  them  in  liberality. 
This  demagogue,  who  had  long  beheld  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  the  ftate,  was  en  flamed  with  a  fecret  dc- 
fire  of  becoming  powerful  by  its  contentions : 
he  therefore  diftributed  corn  in  great  quantities 
among  the  poorer  fort  each  day,  till  at  laft,  his 
houfe  became  the  alylum  of  all  fuch  as  wifhed 
to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  de- 
pendance.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient 
number  of  partizans,  he  procured  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  to  be  purchafed  and  brought  into 
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hb  boufe  by  night,  and  formed  a  plan  of  con- 
fpiracy,  by  which  he  was  to  be  made  comman- 
der, while  fbme  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  had 
[     feund  means  to  corrupt,  were  to  a£t  under  him » 
in  feizing  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Minucius,  who  was  at  that  time  appointed  to 
,  the  care  of  providing  for  the  people,  foon  dif- 
covered  the  plot  that  was  thus  formed  againd 
their  freedom;  and  informing  the  fcnate  thereof, 
they  immediately  formed  a  refolution  of  creat- 
ing  a  dictator,  who  fhould  have  the  power  of 
quelling  the  confpiracy,  without  appealing  to 
the  people.     Cincinnatus,  who  was  now  eighty 
years  old,  was  chofcn  once  more  to  refcue  his 
country  from  impending  danger.     He  began 
by  fummoning  Melius  to  appear;  who  being,  as 
he  thought,  fufficiently  fupported  by  the  mul- 
titude, refufed  to  obey.     He  next  fent  Ahala, 
the  matter  of  his  horfe,  to  force  him;  who 
meeting  him  in  the  Forum,  and  prefling  Mac- 
lius  to  follow  him  to  the  didator's  tribunal, 
upon  his  refufal,  Ahala  killed  him  upon  the 
fpot.     The  dictator  applauded  the  refolution  of 
his  officer,  and  commanded  the  confpirator's 
goods  to  be  fold,  and  his  houle  to  be  demo* 
lifhed,  diftributing  his  llores  among  the  people. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  en- 
r^ed  at  the  death  of  Mxlius;  and  in  order,  in 
fomc  meafure,  to  punifh  the  knate  at  the  next 
cleftion,  inftcad  of  confuls,  infilled  upon  rc- 
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U.  C.  ftoring  their  military  tribunes.  With  this,  tBr 
^'^'  fcnatc  were  obliged  to  comply,  and,  though  the 
plebeians  had  a  right  of  being  taken  into  the 
office,  three  patricians,  as  in  the  former  elec- 
tion, were  again  choien.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, tlie  government  returned  to  its  ancient 
channel,  and  confuls  were  chofen. 

During  thefe  contefts,  the  Veians  and  the 
Volfcians  went  on  with  their  cuftomary  incur- 
fions,  and  the  very  allies  of  Rome  themfclvcs, 
began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance,  FidenXi 
an  ancient  colony  belonging  to  the  RomanSf 
revolted  to  Tolumnius,  king  of  theVcians;  and, 
ftill  more  to  encreafe  their  crime,  murdered 
the  ambafladors  that  were  fent  to  complain  rf 
the  infidelity.  To  punilh  this  conduA  with 
more  fignal  vengeance,  a  diftator  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mamercus  JEwi- 
lius.  A  viftory  was  obtained  over  the  Vcii ; 
the  king  of  their  nation  was  flain ;  and  ^mi- 
lius  marched  back  to  Rome,  with  all  the  cn- 
figns  of  triumph,  ennobled  by  the  fpoils  of  a 
king. 

It  fliould  feem  now,  as  if  the  fenate  and  con- 
fuls could  carry  on  no  bufmcfs  by  their  own 
authority  alone,  lince  we  find  them,  the  year 
following,  creating  another  diftator,  to  oppofe 
a  threatened  confederacy  of  the  Vcian  nations. 
Sei  villus  Prifcus  was  chofen  to  this  high  office. 
The  year  fuccceding  we  read  of  ^milius,  who 
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had  been  diftator  fo  lately  before,  being  again 
Chofcn.     He  having  no- employment  abroad, 
was  refolved  to  do  fomething  at  home,  and 
accordingly  caufed  the  cenforfhip,  which  had 
been  before  appointed  to  continue  eight  years, 
to  be  held  but  for  one  year  and  an  half;  fot 
which  the  cenfors  foon  after  fined  and  degraded 
him,  upon  laying  down  his  office.     This  con- 
duel  of  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  enraged  the 
people ;  and,  inftead  of  confuls,  military  tri- 
bunes were  the  next  time  chofen.    In  about  fouf      U.  C 
years  after,  confuls  were  introduced  again,  and,       ^^°* 
iHpon  a  threatened  invafion  of  the  ^qui,  a  dic- 
tator, Pofthumius  Tubero,  was  created,  who 
doled  his  didlatorfhip  with  a  triumph*     Four*      U.  C« 
years  after  this,  the   fluduation  of  councils 
brought  up  military  tribunes  again^  and  theif 
want  of  fucccfs  in  war,  obliged  the  people  to 
create  -flEmilius,  for  the  third  time,  dictator, 
who  gained  another  trimuph.      For  two  ycarj 
after  this,  military  tribunes  continued  •,  then 
confuls,  and  then  tribunes  again:  thus  the  ftate 
continued  to  fluftuate  between  the  different 
orders,   for  more  than  fifteen  years;  during 
which  time,  there  was  bvit  little  of  any  thing 
important  tranfafted,  cither  abroad  or  at  home : 
the  fenate  feemed  to  have  loft  all  its  authority^ 
and  the  people  all  their  military  virtue.     The 
former,  who  were  poffeffed  of  the  riches  of  the 
ftatc,  feemed  willing  to  grant  all  tneir  privi- 
M  2  leges, 
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leges,  in  order  to  fecure  their  property  from  tbt 
Agrarian  law;  and  the  people  employed  f6  mudi 
time  in  attending  the  harangues  of  their  tri- 
bunes, that  they  became  poor,  diiconteated^ 
iuid  noify.  Whenever  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my was  talked  of,  the  danger  was  fo  magnifiedj 
by  either  the  fears  or  the  real  weaknels  of  the 
(late,  that  nothing  but  that  defperate  method 
of  chufing  a  dictator  could  be  found  to  oppoie 
it.  So  that  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  we 
find  the  people  above  ten  times  giving  up  thdf 
liberty,  their  poffenions,  and  their  lives,  to  one 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  only  indebted  for 
their  fafety  to  his  virtues.  Thus  after  iEmili- 
us,  Servlljus  Prifcus  was  again  chofen,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  thrice  dictator  before, 
U.  C.  and  after  him  Cornelius  Coffus.  Thefc  abib- 
33S-  lute  magiftrates,  it  is  true,  in  (bme  meafure 
reftored  difcipline  to  the  army,  and  encreafcd 
the  territories  of  the  ftate ;  but  it  was  purchat 
ing  conqueft  too  dear,  to  give  up  all  that  was 
valuable  in  life  to  obtain  it.  The  ill  eficds 
indeed  of  their  abfolute  authority,  were  not 
difcovered  till  many  years  after  ;  at  prefent,  the 
fcnate  feemcd  pleafed  with  eleding  a  magiftrate 
out  of  their  own  body,  who  could  intimidate 
the  people :  the  multitude,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  proud  to  follow  and  obey  one  who  gene- 
rally led  them  to  conqueft  and  plunder ;  for 
the  dictators  ufually  divided  the  fpoils  of  the 
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conquered  towns  among  them/ in  order  to  en- 
creafe  their  own  popularity.  Thus  the  plunder 
oF  Anxur,  a  city  taken  from  the  Volfcians, 
leemed  to  difFufe  a  new  Ipirit  amongft  them ; 
which,  however,  continued  no  longer  than  until 
their  neceffities  called  for  a  new  fupply. 

Things  continued  in  this  ftate  of  commotion 
for  a  long  time,  faftions  becoming  every  day 
fironger,  and  the  government  weaker ;  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ftill  augmenting  the  breach 
between  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
calling  their  licentioufnefs  libert)'.     At  length. 
However,   the   fenate  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
which  fervcd   greatly  to   encreafe   their  own 
power,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  highly  pleafing 
the  people^  though  it  muft  be  owned,  it  ferved 
to  Qitv^  how  greatly  the  Romans  were  fallen 
from  their  former  virtues.     The  citizens  who 
went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought  their 
country's  battles  for  nothing ;  they  were  huf- 
bandmen  and  foldlers-,  the  fame  hands  that 
drew  the  fword  in  one  feafon,  were  feen  hold- 
ing the  plough  in  another,  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  furnilh  not  only  their  own  arms,  but 
their  own  provifions  during  the  campaign.     In 
dicfc  difficulties,  however,  they  chcarfully  ac- 
quiefced,  as  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  the  ho- 
nours of  returning  in  triumph,  were  confider- 
cd  as  an  ample  compenfatlon.     Neverthelefs, 
it  fqmetinies  fell  out,  that  if  the  campaign  was 
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of  long  continiwice,  their  little  farms  remaii^ 
ed  until  led,  and  they  themfelves  were  reduced 
the  next  fcafon  to  extreme  indigence.  Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  incur  debts^  and  hence 
proceeded  that  various  train  of  extortions,  ufii- 
ries,  and  petty  cruelties,  which  the  crediton 
made  ufe  of  to  opprefs  the  people.  To  remedy 
thcfe  evils,  the  icnatc  unanimoufly  came  to  a 
resolution  of  paying  the  loldiery  out  of  the  trea- 
.  iury  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  laid  on  a  new 
tax,  frrm  which  none  of  the  citizens  were  to 
tr  cxcrnpied.  This  regulation,  in  icme  nical'ure, 
7  vr  a  new  turn  to  ihr  Roman  method  of  mak- 
j  .'T  war  •,  as  wtiai  in.ght  before  have  hx:cn  called 
i  in  ions,  were  nuw  be(.ome  regular,  Icngthcn- 
c\i  ja  ipaigns.  I'he  lenate  was  now  no  longer 
to  be  obliged  to  the  tribunes,  in  (;rder  to  raifc 
'an  arniv.  as  u\c  people  would  gladly  enlift,  fince 
tocy  "-vce  lure  or  their  re  ward.  Nothing  there- 
t.)re  coiilci  exceed  their  |jy  upon  this  occafion, 
th:\  iuiiOunUcrJ  ihe  fen.^e-houfe  with  accla- 
niacions,  they  oiFcrcd  to  follow  their  confcript 
tadiers  wherever  they  should  lead  them,  and 
proiTiifcd  never  to  murmur  more. 
TT.  C.  The  Icnatc,  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and 

3+7-  now  become  mailers  of  an  army  that  they  could 
k'j^  p  in  the  field  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
rclolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of  the  Veians, 
and  beliegc  their  capital  city,  though  the  attempt 
ihould  endanger  their  own.     The  city  of  Veil 
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bad  long  been  a  flourilhing,  ftrong,  and  formi- 
dable place ;  it  was  fcated  upon  a  craggy  rock, 
and  fumifhcd  with  refolute  and  numerous  de- 
fenders. It  had  lately  changed  its  form  of 
government,  from  republican  into  that  of  king- 
ly ;  and  fuch  a  change  being  difliked  by  the 
allies  of  this  ftate,  contributed,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  their  tamely  fuffering  it  to  be  furround- 
cd  by  the  Roman  army.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
had  every  reafon  to  infpire  them  with  refcnt- 
menL  The  Veians  had  long  been  the  rivals 
of  Rome-,  they  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity 
of  its  internal  diftrefles,  to  ravage  its  territories, 
and  had  even  treated  its  ambaffadors,  fcnt  to 
complain  of  thefe  injuries,  with  outrage.  It 
feemed  now  therefore  determined,  that  Veil, 
whatever  it  fliould  coft,  was  to  fall  •,  and  the 
Romans  accordingly  fate  regularly  down  before 
it,  prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refiftance. 
The  ftrength  of  the  place  may  be  inferred  from 
the  continuance  of  the  fiege,  which  lafted  for 
ten  years  ;  during  which  time,  the  army  con- 
tinued encamped  round  it,  lying,  in  winter, 
under  tents,  made  of  the  (kins  of  beafls,  and  ia 
fummer,  driving  on  the  operations  of  the  at- 
tack. Various  was  the  fuccefs,  and  many  were 
the  commanders  that  direfted  the  fiege ;  fome- 
times  all  the  be(!eger*s  works  were  deftroyed, 
and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  fallies  from 
riic  town ;  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an 
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army  of  Veians,  who  attempted  to  bring  ^ffijft' 
ance  from  without.  A  fiege  fo  bloody,  fcemed 
to  threaten  depopulation  to  Rome  itfclf,  by 
draining  its  forces  continually  away ;  fo  that  a 
law  was  obliged  to  be  made,  for  all  the  b^.tche- 
lors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  foldiers  whp 
were  flain.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  alfo  did 
not  fail  to  render  this  great  undertaking  ftiH 
more  arduous  by  their  continual  murmurs  and 
fkill  in  raifmg  diflenfions  at  home.  They  blamed  . 
the  commanders,  and  prohibited  the  taxes  from 
being  raifed,  which  were  to  pay  the  foldicry  j 
and,  (till  more  to  perplex  the  fenate,  they  began 
to  make  new  propofals  for  paffing  the  Agrariap 
law.  Such  diflenfion  among  the  Romans,  and 
fo  much  obftinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Vcii,  be- 
gan to  deprefs  the  fanguine  expcftations  of  the 
fenate  -,  they  trembled  for  the  confequcnccs  of 
fo  much  blood  and  treafure  expended  in  an  in- 
efFeftual  fiege :  therefore,  willing  to  ftrike  one 
vigorous  blow  before  relinquilhing  their  fa- 
vourite aim,  they  created  Furius  Camillus,  dic- 
tator, and  to  him  was  entrufted  the  fole  power 
of  managing  the  long  protrafted  war.  Camil- 
lus was  a  man  who,  without  intrigue  or  any 
follicitation,  had  raifcd  himfelf  to  the  firft  emi- 
nence in  the  (late  :  he  had  been  made  one  of 
the  ccnfors  Tome  lime  before,  and  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  head  of  that  office ;  he  was  after- 
wards made  a  military  tribune,  and  had  in  this 
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poft  gained  feveril  advantages  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  his  great  courage  and  abilities  in  ihc 
above  offices,   that  made  him   thought  moft 
worthy  to  ferve  his  country  on  this  preffing 
oiccafion.      Upon   his  appointment,   numbers 
of  the  people  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  confident 
of  fuccefs  under  fo  experienced  a  commander. 
He  accordingly  drew  out  his  forces  againft  the 
enemy,  and  overthrew  the  Falifci,  one  of  the 
littk  powers,  confederated  againft  Rome,  with 
great  flaughter :  the  Capenates  alfo  (hared  the 
fame  fate,  and  were  obliged  to  beg  protedion  •, 
wherefore,  being  thus  mafter  of  the  field,  he 
turned  all  his  force  to  profecute  the  ficge  of  Veii 
with  vigour.     Confcious,  however,  that  he  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  he  fccretly 
wrought  a  mine  into  it,    with   vaft   labour, 
which  opened  into  the  midft  of  the  citadel. 
Certain  thus  of  fuccefs,  and  finding  the  city 
incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the  fenate,  de- 
firiog,  that  all  who  chofe  to  Qiarc  in  the  plun- 
der of  Veii,  (hould  immediately  repair  to  the 
army.    Then  giving  his  men  direftions  how  to 
enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  inltantly  filled 
with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and  con- 
ftemation  of  the  befieged,  who,  but  a  moment 
before,  had  refted  in  perfedl  fecurity.    Thus, 
likp  a  fecond  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  taken, 
after  a  ten  years  ficge  -,  and,  with  its  fpoils  en- 
riched the  conquerors ;  while  Camillus  himfelf^ 
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tranfportcd  with  the  honour  of  having  fubdued 
the  rival  of  his  native  city,  triumphed  after  the 
manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his  cha^ 
riot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horfes;  a  diftinc- 
tion  which  did  not  fail  to  difguft  the  majontf 
of  the  fpeftators,  as  they  confidercd  thofe  as 
facred,  and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to 
their  gods  than  their  generals. 

The  people  foon  after  pretended  to  find  ftill 
greater  caufe  of  offence.  Their  tribunes  had 
propofed  that  the  fcnate  and  people  (hould  di- 
vide into  two  parts  -,  whereof,  one  (bould  con- 
tinue in  Rome ;  the  other,  Ihould  fettle  at  Vdi, 
their  new  conqueft.  This  Camillus  eamcftly 
oppofed,  and  diverted  the  multitude  from  their 
intention,  though  it  procured  their  anger.  Nor 
were  they  lefs  difpleafed  with  him  foon  after, 
when  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  reftore 
the  tenth  part  of  the  plunder  they  had  taken, 
which,  before  the  fiege,  he  had  devoted  to 
Apollo.  The  foldiers,  for  the  moft  part,  had 
fpcnt  theirs  long  fince  •,  fo  that  they  mutt 
have  been  incapable  of  refunding,  had  not  the 
Roman  women  parted  with  their  golden  orna- 
ments, to  the  amount  of  eight  talents  of  gold, 
to  fupply  them.  For  this  generous  aftion,  they 
were  decreed  the  privilege  of  having  funeral 
orations  pronounced  over  their  bodies,  which 
had  not  been  allowed  to  women  before.  Ca- 
millus 
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inillus  was  rendered  by  this  Hep,  till  more  un- 
popular than  ever. 

Notwithftanding,  in  the  midft  of  this  general 
diflike,  he  was,  fome  time  after,  created  one 
of  the  military  tribunes,  and  fent  againft  the 
Falifci,  who  had  been  making  their  accuftomed 
incurfions  upon  the  Roman  territories.  His 
ufual  good  fortune  attended  him  in  this  expedi- 
tion ;  he  routed  their  army,  and  befieged  their 
capital  city  Falcrii,  which  threatened  a  long 
and  vigorous  refiftance.  The  reduction  of  this 
little  place,  would  have  been  fcarce  worth  men- 
tioning in  this  fcanty  page,  were  it  not  for  an 
a&ion  of  the  Roman  general,  that  has  done 
him  more  credit  with  pofterity,  than  all  his 
other  triumphs  united.  A  fchool-maller,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means 
to  decoy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the 
iureft  means  of  inducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy 
furrcnder.  The  general  was  ftruck  with  the 
treachery  of  a  wretch,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
proteft  innocence,  and  not  to  betray  it ;  he  for 
fome  time  regarded  the  traitor  with  a  ftern  air, 
but  at  laft  finding  words,  "  Execrable  villain," 
cried  the  noble  Roman,  *'  offer  thy  abominable 
**  propofals  to  creatures  like  thyfelf,  and  not  to 
•'  mc;  what  though  we  be  the  enemies  of  your 
••  city,  yet  there  are  natural  ties  that  bind  all 

•*  mankind. 
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"  mankind,  which  (hould  never  be  broken ; 
"  there  arc  duties  required  from  us  in  war,  as 
*'  well  as  in  peace:  we  fight  now  not  agaioft 
*'  an  age  of  innocence,  but  againft  men ;  men 
"  who  have  ufed  us  ill  indeed,  but  yet,  wliMiftf 
**  crimes  are  virtues,  when  compared  to  tfainCi 
*'  Againft  fuch  bafe  arts,  let  it  be  my  duty  to 
"  ufe  only  Roman  arts,  the  arts  of  valour  and 
"  of  arms/*  So  faying,  he  immediately  order- 
ed him  to  be  ftript,  his  hands  tied  behind  hioit 
and,  in  that  ignominious  manner,  to  be  whipped 
into  the  town  by  his  own  fcholars.  This  ge- 
nerous behaviour  inCamillus  effected  more  than 
his  arms  could  do  i  the  magiftrates  of  the  town 
immediately  fubmltted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to 
Camillus  the  conditions  of  their  furrender,  who 
only  fined  them  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his 
army,  and  received  them  under  the  proteftion 
and  into  the  alliance  of  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  the  veneration  which  the 
virtues  of  Camillus  had  excited  abroad,  they 
fcemed  but  little  adapted  to  bring  over  the  re- 
fpcft  of  the  turbulent  tribunes  at  home,  as  they 
raifed  fome  frefh  accufation  againft  him  every 
day.  To  the  charge  of  being  an  oppofer  of 
their  intended  migration  from  Rome  to  Veii, 
they  added  that  of  his  having  concealed,  a  part 
of  the  plunder  of  that  city,  particularfy  two 
brazen  gates  for  his  own  ufe,  and  appointed 
him  a  day,  on  which  to  appear  before  the  peo- 
ple. 
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pk.  CamiUus  Eodingthe  multitude  exafperated 
^ainft  him  upon  maay  accounts,  detefting  their 
ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  await  the  ignominy 
of  a  triaU  but  embracing  his  wife  and  children, 
prepared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already 
paflcd  as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended, 
OD  his  way,  and  unlamented.  There  he  could 
bippreis  his  indignation  no  longer,  but  turning 
hU  face  to  the  Capitol,  and  lifting  up  his  hands 
toHeaven,  entreated  all  theGpds,  that  his  coun- 
try might  one  day  be  fenfible  of  their  injuftice 
and  ingratitude;  and  fo  faying,  he  pad  forward 
to  cake  refuge  at  Ardea,  a  town  at  a  little  di- 
fiance  from  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  learned, 
t^at  he  had  been  fined  fifteen  hundred  afles  by 
the  tribunes  at  Rome. 

The  tribunes  were  not  a  little  pleafed  with 
dicir  triumph  over  this  great  man;  but  they 
foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their  injuftice,  and  to 
wifh  for  the  afliftance  of  one,  who  alone  was 
able  to  protedt  their  country  from  ruin.  For 
now  a  more  terrible  and  redoubtable  enemy 
began  to  make  its  appearance,  than*  the  Ro- 
mans had  ever  yet  encountered.  The  Gauls,  a 
barbarous  nation,  had  about  two  centuries  be-  ^ 
fore  made  an  irruption  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  fettled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  They 
had  been  invited  over  by  the  delicioufnefs  of 
the  wines,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  difpofleft  the  origi- 

.  nal 
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nal  inhabitants,  as  they  were  men  of  fupei 

courage,  extraordinary  ftature,  fierce  in  iip 

barbarous  in  their  manners,  and  prone  to  ci 

gration.     Not  content  with  having  fubdi 

and  peopled  mod  of  the  northern  parts  of  Iv 

they  were  ftill  inviting  others  from,  their  nal 

dclarts  beyond  the  Alps,  to  come  over,  ; 

ipread  terror  and  defolation  in  the  fruitful  n 

ons  of  this  new  difcovered  country.     A  h 

of  theie,  wild  from  their  original  habitad< 

were  now  befieging  Clufium,  a  city  of  E 

ria,  under  the  conduft  of  Brennus,  their  k 

The  inhabitants  of  Clufium,  frighted  at  t 

numbers,  and  dill  more  at  their  favage 

pcarance,  entreated  the  afTiflance,  or,  at  1< 

the  mediation  of  the  Romans.      The  fer 

who  long  had  made  it  a  maxim,  never  to  re 

fuccour  to  the  diftreffcd,  were  willing,  pi 

oully  to  fend  ambalTadors   to  the  Gauls^ 

diffuade  them  from  their  enterprize,  anc 

Ihew  the  injuftice  of  their  irruption.     Ace 

ingly,  three  young  fcnators  were  chofen  ou 

the  family  of  the  Fabii,  to  manage  the  c 

miffion,  who  feemed  more  fitted  for  the  1 

than  the  cabinet.     Brennus  received  them  ^ 

a  degree  of  complaifance,    that  argued 

little  of  the  barbarian  ;  and  dcfiring  to  k 

the  bufinefs  of  their  embafly,  was  anlwered 

cording  to  their  intlructions,  that  it  was 

cuitomary  in  Italy,  to  make  war,  but  upon 

grounds  of  provocation,  and  that  they  del 
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to  know,  what  offence  the  citizens  of  Clufium 
had  given  to  the  king  of  the  Gauls  ?  To  this 
Brcnnus  ftemly  replied,  that  the  rights  of  va- 
Uant  men  lay  in  their  fwords  •,  that  the  Romans 
themfelves  had  no  other  right  to  the  many 
dues  they  had  conquered ;  and  that  he  had 
particular  reafons  of  refcntment  againfV  the 
people  of  Clufium,  as  they  refufed  to  part  with 
thofe  lands,  which  they  had  neither  hands  to 
oil,  nor  inhabitants  to  occupy.  The  Roman 
iffibaflfadors,  who  were  but  little  .ufed  to  bear 
the  language  of  a  conqueror,  for  a  while  dH'- 
fembled  their  refcntment  at  this  haughty  reply; 
but,  upon  entering  the  bcfieged  city,  inftead  of 
a&ing  as  ambaffadors,  and,  forgetful  of  their 
&crcd  characters,  headed  the  citizens  in  a  fally 
againft  the  befiegers.  In  this  combat,  Fabius 
Ambuftus  killed  a  Gaul  with  his  own  hand,  but 
^as  difcovered,  while  he  was  defpoiling  him 
of  his  armour.  A  condudl  fo  unjuft  and  un- 
becoming, excited  the  refcntment  of  Brennus, 
^ho,  having  made  his  complaint  by  an  herald 
to  the  fcnate,  and  finding  no  redrefs,  im» 
nicdiately  broke  up  the  fiege,  and  marched 
away  with  his  conquering  army  direftly  to 
Rome. 

The  countries  through  which  the  Gauls  pafled, 

^  their  rapid  progrefs,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 

^irftty  upon  their  approach  -,  being  terrified  at 

Acir  vaft  numbers,  the  fiercenefs  of  their  na- 

a  turcs. 
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tureS)  and  their  dreadful  preparations  for 
But  the  rage  and  impetuofity  of  this  wild  peo- 
ple were  directed  only  againft  Rome*  Thqr 
went  on  without  doing  the  lead  injury  in  their 
march,  dill  breathing  vengeance  only  againft 
the  Romans. 

Six  miliury  tribunes  at  that  time  commanded 
the  Roman  army :  the  number  of  their  forces, 
which  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men,  was 
nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  Brennus ;  but  the  foldiers 
were  lefs  obedient,  and  the  generals  owned  neither 
fubordination  to  aflift,  nor  had  con&dcnce  to 
unite  for  their  mutual  fafety.  The  two  armies 
met  befide  the  river  Allia,  eleven  miles  firomthe 
city,  both  equally  confident  of  viftory,  both 
equal!)  dreading  to  furvive  a  defeat.  The  lead- 
ers on  either  fide  put  their  forces  in  array,  the 
Romans,  to  prevent  being  furrounded,  Extended 
their  lines,  and  placed  their  bed  legions  in  the 
wings  of  their  army.  The  Gauls,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  an  happy  difpofition,  had  their  choiceft 
men  in  the  middle,  and  with  thcfe  they  made 
the  moft  defpcrate  attack.  The  centre  of  the 
Roman  army,  unable  to  withlland  the  impe* 
tuofity  of  the  charge,  quickly  gave  way ;  while 
the  two  wings  faw  themfelves  in  a  manner  di- 
vided from  each  other,  and  their  centre  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  They  made,  for  a  time,  a 
feeble  attempt  to  join  each  other;  but  finding 
it  impraclicablc,  a  rout  enfued,  in  which  the 

Romans 
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Romans  ieemed  to  have  loft  all  power,  not  onlf 
of  refiftance,  but  of  flight.  Nothing  but  ter- 
ror and  blind  confufion  reigned  through  their 
fcattered  troops ;  the  wretched  remains  of  their 
army,  were  either  drowned  in  attempting  to 
crofs  over  the  Tyber,  or  went  to  take  refuge  in 
Veil,  while  only  a  few  of  them  returned  to 
Rome,  with  the  dreadful  account  of  their  coun- 
try's overthrow.  All  hopes  being  now  over,  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  that  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  threw  themfelves  into  the  Capitol, 
which  they  fortified,  in  order  to  hold  out  a 
fiege.  The  reft  of  the  people,  a  poor,  helplefs 
multitude  of  old  men,  women  and  children, 
endeavoured  to  hide  themfelves  in  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  or  refolved  to  await  the 
conqueror's  fury,  and  end  their  lives  with  the 
ruin  of  their  native  city.  But,  more  particu- 
larly, the  ancient  fenators,  and  priefts,  ftruck 
with  a  religious  enthufiafm,  on  this  occafion, 
refolved  to  devote  their  lives  to  atone  for  the 
crimes  of  the  people,  and,  habited  in  their  robes 
of  ceremony,  placed  themfelves  in  the  Forum, 
on  their  ivory  chairs.  The  Gauls,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  giving  a  loofe  to  their  triumph,  in 
iharing  and  enjoying  the  plunder  of  the  ene- 
mies camp.  Had  they  immediately  marched  to 
Rome  upon  gaining  the  viftory,  the  Capitol 
itfclf  had  been  taken;  but  they  continued  two 
days  feafting  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and,  with 

Vol.  I.  N  barbarous 
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barbarous  pleafurc,  exulting  amidlt  their  (h 
tercd  enemies.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
tory,  the  eafinefs  of  which  much  amazei 
Gauls,  Brennus  appeared  with  all  his  force 
fore  the  city.  He  was  at  firft  much  fiirp 
to  find  the  gates  wide  open  to  receive  him 
the  walls  defencelefs  •,  fo  that  he  began  t( 
pute  the  unguarded  fituation  of  the  place, 
ftratagem  of  the  Romans,  After  proper 
cautions  he  entered  the  city,  and  marchinj 
the  Forum,  there  beheld  the  ancient  fei 
fitting  in  their  order,  obferving  a  prol 
filence,  unmoved  and  undaunted.  The  i 
did  habits,  the  majcftic  gravity,  and  the 
rable  looks  of  thefe  old  men,  who  had  a 
their  time,  borne  the  higheft  offices  of  the 
awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  reverence; 
took  them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  ] 
and  began  to  offer  blind  adoration,  till 
more  forward  than  the  reft,  put  forth  his 
to  ftroak  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  whoi 
have  already  feen' enjoying  the  dignity  of 
ton  An  infult  of  this  kind  the  noble  R 
could  not  endure,  but  lifting  up  his 
fcepter,  ftruck  the  favage  to  the  ground, 
fcemed  as  a  fignal  for  general  flaughter.  Pa] 
fell  firft,  and  all  the  reft  fhared  his  fate,  wi 
mercy  or  diftindion.  Thus  the  fierce  in\ 
purfued  their  flaughter  for  three  days  fuco 
ly,  fparing  neither  fex  nor  age,  and  then  i 
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fire  to  the  city,    burnt  every  houfe  to  the 
ground. 

All  the  hopes  of  Rome  were  now  placed  in  U.  C. 
the  Capitol;  every  thing  without  that  fortrefs,  3^4* 
was  but  an  extenfive  fccne  of  mifery,  defolation 
and  defpair.  All  the  magnificent  buildings, 
which  were  once  the  pride  of  Rome,  were  now 
become  an  heap  of  Ihapelefs  ruin.  Nor  was  it 
'the  city  alone  that  felt  the  utmoft  rage  of  the 
conquerors,  but  all  the  neighbouring  towns  that 
were  acceflible  to  their  incurfions,  Iharcd  the 
lame  fate,  and  were  burnt  without  compaffion* 
Still,  however,  the  citadel  remained  •,  and  Bren-* 
nus  tried  every  art  to  reduce  it.  He  firft  fum- 
moncd  it,  with  threats,  to  furrender,  but  in 
vain-,  he  then  refolved  to  befiege  it  in  form^ 
and  hemmed  it  round  with  his  army.  Never- 
thclefs,  the  Romans  repelled  his  attempts  with 
great  bravery  •,  defpair  had  fupplied  them  with 
thatperfcverance  and  vigour,  which  they  feemed 
to  want  when  in  profperity* 

The  fiege  had  now  continued  for  above  fix 
ninths,  the  provifions  of  the  garrifon  were  al- 
moft  exhaufted,  their  numbers  leflTened  with 
continual  fatigue,  and  nothing  feemed  to  re- 
n^ain  but  death,  or  fubmifiion  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conquerors,  which  was  worfc  even  than 
death  itfelf.  They  had  refolved  upon  dying, 
when  they  were  revived  from  their  defpondence, 
ty  the  appearance  of  a  man  whom  they  faw 
N  a  climbing 
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climbing  up  the  rock,  and  whom  they  knew 
upon  his  arrival,  to  be  a  meffenger  from  their 
friends  abroad.  This  meflengcr's  name  was 
Pontius  Comminus,  who  had  fwam  acrols 
the  Tyber  by  night,  pafled  through  the  ene- 
mies guards ;  and,  with  extreme  fatigue,  climb- 
ed up  the  Capitoline  rock,  with  tidings  to  the 
befieged,  that  Camillus,  their  old  diftator,  was 
levying  an  army  for  their  relief;  he  informed 
them  that  this  general  had  already  furprizcd  a 
body  of  Gauls  in  one  of  their  extrurfiops,  and 
had  cut  them  off  to  a  man  •,  that  the  citizens  of 
Ardca  and  Vcii  had  armed  in  his  favour,  and  had 
made  him  their  general,  and  that  he  only  awaited 
their  confirmation  of  the  choice,  to  enter  the 
field,  and  give  the  barbarians  battle.  The  Romans 
were  ftruck  with  a  mixture  of  rapture  and  con- 
fufion,  to  find  tliat  the  man  whom  they  had 
formerly  fpurned  from  the  city,  was  now,  in  its 
dcfperate  (late,  become  its  defender.  They  in- 
ftantly  chofc  him  for  their  diftator,  and  prepared 
to  fuftain  the  fiege  with  recruited  vigour.  Thus 
the  meflengcr  having  received  his  anfwer  and 
proper  inftruftions,  returned  the  way  he  came, 
not  without  encountering  the  utmoft  difficulties. 
In  the  mean  while,  Brennus  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  extreme  ardour.  He  hoped,  in  time, 
to  llarve  the  garrifon  into  a  capitulation;  but 
they,  fenfible  of  his  intent,  although  they  were 
in  aftual  want,  cauied  feveral  loaves   to  be 

thrown 
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thrown  into  his  camp,  to  convince  him  of  the 
futility  of  fuch  expcftations.  His  hopes  failing 
in  this,  were  foon  after  revived,  when  fome  of 
his  foldiers  came  to  inform  him,  that  they  had 
difcovered  fome  fdbt-fteps  which  led  up  to  the  *' 

rock,  and  by  which  they  fuppofed  the  Capitol 
might  be  furprized.  Accordingly,  a  chofen 
body  of  his  men  were  ordered  by  night  upon 
this  dangerous  fervice,  which  they  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty  almoft  efFefted  :  *tftcy 
were  ROW  got  upon  the  very  wall;  the  lUiman 
centinel  was  faft  afleep;  their  dogs  within  gSave 
no  fignal,  and  all  promifed  an  inftant  viftory, 
when  the  garrifon  was  awaked  by  the  gabbling 
of  fome  facred  geefe,  that  had  been  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Juno.  The  befieged  foon  perceived 
the  imminence  of  their  danger,  and  each  fnatch- 
ing  the  weapon  he  could  inftantly  find,  ran  to 
oppofe  the  affailants.  Manliiis,  a  patrician  of 
acknowledged  bravery,  was  the  firft  who  ex- 
erted all  his  ftrength,  and  infpired  courage  by 
his  example.  He  boldly  mounted  the  rampart, 
and,  at  one  effort,  threw  two  Gauls  headlong 
down  the  precipice :  others  foon  came  in  to  his 
afliftance,  and  the  walls  were  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  in  a  fpace  of  time  (horter  than  that  em-  • 
ployed  in  the  recital. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  hopes  of  the 

barbarians  began  to  decline,  and  Brennus  wifh- 

cd  for  an  opportunity  of  raifing  the  fiege  with 

N  3  credit. 
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credit.  His  foldiers  had  often  conferences  with 
the  beficged,  while  upon  duty,  and  the  propo- 
fals  for  an  accommodation  were  wifhed  for  by 
the  common  men,  before  the  chiefs  thought  c^ 
a  congrefs.  At  length  the  commanders  on  both 
fides  came  to  an  agreement,  that  the  Gauk 
ftiould  immediately  quit  the  city  and  territories 
of  Rome,  upon  being  paid  a  thouland  pound 
weight  of  gold.  This  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  oath  on  either  fide,  the  gold  was 
brought  forth,  but,  upon  weighing,  the  Gaub 
attempted  fraudulently  to  kick  the  beam,  of 
which  the  Romans  complaining,  Brennus  in- 
fultingly  call  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcalc, 
crying  out,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  van- 
quiftied  was  to  fulTer.  By  this  reply,  the 
Romans  faw  that  they  were  at  the  viftor's 
mercy  -,  and  kncv/  it  was  in  vain  to  expoftulatc 
againft  any  conditions  he  fliould  be  pleafcd  to 
impofc.  But  in  this  very  junfture,  and  while 
tht-y  were  thus  debating  upon  the  payment, 
it  was  told  them,  that  Camillus,  their  dictator, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  haftening 
to  their  relief,  and  entering  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Camillus  aftually  appeared  loon  after,  and  en- 
tering the  place  of  controverfy,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  was  refolved  not  to  fufFer  impofition, 
demanded  the  caufe  of  the  conteft  ;  of  which 
being  informed,  he  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken 
and  carried  back  to  the  Capitol,  "  For  it  has 

"ever 
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•*  ever  been,"  cried  he,  "  the  manner  with  us 
**  Romans,  to  ranfom  our  country,  not  with 
"  gold,  but  with  iron ;  it  is  I  only  that  am  to 
"  make  peace,  as  being  the  dictator  of  Rome, 
"  and  my  fword  alone  fhall  purchafe  it."  Upon 
this,  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
entirely  routed  5  and  fuch  a  flaughter  followed, 
that  the  Roman  territories  were  foon  cleared  of 
their  formidable  invaders. 

The  enemy  was  now  vanquiflied,  but  Rome 
continued  an  heap  of  ruins  -,  no  part  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence  remained,  except  the  Capitol; 
and  the  greateft  number  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants had  gone  to  take  refuge  in  Veii.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people,  therefore,  thefe  men 
unheard  of  but  in  the  calm  of  peace,  began 
once  more  to  urge  for  the  removal  of  the  poor 
remains  of  Rome  to  Veii,  where  they  might 
have  houfes  to  Ihelter,  and  walls  to  defend  them. 
On  this  occafion,  Camillus  was  ftcady  to  his 
former  principles :  he  attempted  to  appeafe 
them,  with  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion  j  obferving, 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  them,  both  as  Romans 
and  as  men,  to  defert  the  venerable  feats  of 
their  anceftors,where  they  had  been  encouraged, 
by  repeated  marks  of  divine  approbation,  to 
remove  to  and  inhabit  a  city  which  they  had 
conquered,  and  which  wanted  even  the  good 
fortune  of  defending  itfelf.  By  thefe  and  fuch 
like  remonftrances,  he  prevailed  upon  the  peo- 
N  4  pie 
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pie  to  go  contentedly  to  work;  and  Rome  food 
began  to  rife  from  its  a(hes,  though  with  dimi* 
nilhed  beauty. 

Thefc  fuccefles  of  CamiUus  were,  in  fiwnc 
meafure,  but  preparatory  to  future  vidories. 
He  was  made  diftator  the  next  year,  upon  an 
^  Q  irruption  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  gained 
369/  another  triumph  •,  and  about  three  years  aftcTf 
overthrew  the  Latins,  who  had  revolted  finom 
Rome,  after  an  obedience  of  more  thin  an 
hundred  years  continuance.  Thefe  fuccefles 
ferved  to  render  CamiUus  almoft  abfolute  in 
Rome  -,  his  moderation  and  patriotifm,  however, 
prevented  his  making  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  power, 
unlefs  we  may  confider  his  condu6t  with  ^^ 
gard  to  Manlius  Capitolinus,  as  an  z6t  of  ie- 
verity. 

We  have  already  feen  the  bravery  of  Man- 
lius in  defending  the  Capitol,  and  faving  the 
laft  remains  of  Rome.  For  this  the  people 
were  by  no  means  ungrateful,  having  built  Wm 
an  houfe  near  the  place  where  his  valour  wis 
fo  confpicuovis,  and  having  appointed  him  a 
publick  fund  for  his  fupport.  But  his  amU* 
tion  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  trifling 
rewards;  he  ftill  afpired  at  being  not  only  equal 
to  CamiUus,  but  to  be  fovereign  of  Rome. 
With  this  view  he  laboured  to  ingratiate  hios- 
felf  with  the  populace,  paid  their  debts,  and 
railed  at  the  patricians,  whom  he  called  their 

opprc(> 
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oppreflbrs.     The  fenate  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
difcourfes  or  his  defigns,  and  created  Cornelius 
Coflus  diftator,  under  pretext  of  fending  him 
againft  the  Volfcians,  who  had  made  fome  fuc- 
cefsful  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territories  •, 
but  in  reality,  with  a  view  to  curb  the  ambi- 
tion of  Manlius.     The  diftator  foon  finifhed  his 
expedition  againft  the  foreign  enemy,  by  a  vic- 
tory -,  and  upon  his  return,  called  Manlius  to 
an  account,  and  put  him  in  prifon,   for  his 
conduft  at  .home.    Manlius,  however,  was  too 
much  the  darling  of  the  populace,  to  be  affeft- 
ed  by  the  power  of  Coffus  •,  his  partizans  were 
too  loud  in  their  clamours,  to  permit  any  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  their  favourite.     Cofliis  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  Manlius  was 
carried  from  confinement  in  triumph  through 
the  city.     This  fuccefs  only  ferved  to  enflame 
his  ambition.     He  now  began  to  talk  of  a  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands  among  the  people ;  he  now 
infinuated  that  there  ftiould  be  no  diftinftions 
in  theftate-,  and,  to  give  weight  to  his  difcourfes, 
he  always  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  whom  his  largefles 
had  made  his  followers.     The  city  being  thus 
filled  with  fedition  and  clamour,  the  fenate 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  another  expe- 
dient, and  to  oppofe  the  power  of  Camillus  to 
that  of  the  demagogue.     Camillus  accordingly 
being  made  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  Manlius  a  day  to  anfwer  for  his  IHcS 
The  place  in  which  he  was  tried  was  near  the 
Capitol,  where,  when  he  was  accufed  of  fedid- 
on,  and  of  afpiring  at  fovereignty,  he  only  mm* 
ed  his  eyes  and,  pointing  thither,  put  them  in 
mind  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  country  there. 
The  multitude,  whofe  compaffion  or  whofe 
juftice  feldom  fprings  from  rational  motives,  rc- 
fuied  to  condemn  him,  while  he  pleaded  in 
fight  of  the  Capitol;  but  when  he  was  brought 
from  thence  to  the  Peteline  grove,  and  where 
the  Capitol  was  no  longer  to  be  feen,  they  con- 
demned him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  Thus,  the  place  which  had 
been  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  became  that  of 
his  punifhment  and  infamy.  His  houfe,  in 
which  his  confpiracies  had  been  fecretly  carried 
on,  was  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
his  family  were  forbidden  ever  after  toaiTumethc 
name  of  Manlius. 

Thedeath  of  Manlius,  in  fome  meafure,  re- 
newed the  murmurs  of  the  tribunes  and  the 
people  againft  Camillus,  whom  they  confidered 
as  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  profccution  :  ever 
unwilling  to  fuppofe  themfclves  guilty  of  a  fcve- 
rity  to  which  they  had  given  their  confent,  they 
began  to  turn  their  rt  Icntment  upon  the  moft 
worthy  man  of  the  ftate,  as  if  to  aggravate 
their  bafenefs.  However,  Camillus  was  never, 
as  it  fliould  fecm,  to  want  an  opportunity  of 

bringing 
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bringing  them  back  to  their  veneration  for  him. 
Being  chofcn  military  tribune  a  fixth  time, 
though  much  againft  his  confent,  he,  with  his 
colleague  Lucius,  marched  againft  the  Volfci- 
ans  i  the  latter,  all  eagernefs  to  engage  the  ene- 
my •,  the  other,  tempering  his  courage  with  mo- 
deration. This  backwardnefs  in  Camillus  for 
the  attack,  Lucius  afcribed  to  the  timidy  of  old 
age,  or  to  the  envy  of  a  man  unwilling  to  admit 
a  partner  in  his  fame :  he,  therefore,  took  the 
opportunity,  when  Camillus  was  fick,  and 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  to  lead  on  his  forces 
to  the  attack.  But  he  too  foon  perceived  the 
temerity  of  his  conduft  ;  his  army  was  almoft 
defeated,  and  aq  univerfal  flight  was  going  to 
cnfue,  when  Camillus,  rouzed  from  his  bed,  and 
being  helped  on  horfc-back,  old  and  infirm  as 
he  was,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body 
ofmen,  oppofing  thofe  that  fled,  and  bringing 
them  once  more  furioufly  up  againft  their  pur- 
filers.  The  intrepidity  of  one  man  fpread  itfelf 
through  the  whole  army  •,  his  foldiers  quickly 
rallied,  refolving  never  to  forfake  a  general, 
under  whom  they  had  fo  often  fought  viftori- 
oufly.  The  enemy  being  thus  repulfed,  the 
combat  was  renewed  the  day  following,  in 
which  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  Camillus 
returned  to  Rome  once  more  loaden  with  the  ^^  q 
fpoils  of  conqueft.  But  conquefts  abroad  feem-  372. 
cd  only  to  occafion  new  diflcnfions  at  home,/or 

the 
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the  debtors  began  to  complain  of  their  haid^ 
ihips  as  formerly.  The  inhabitants  of  Praeneflc^ 
a  town  belonging  to  the  Latins,  alio  made  in- 
curfions  upon  the  Roman  territories.  To  qudi 
thefe  internal  and  external  grievances,  Quindtn 
Cincinnatus  was  chofen  didator,  who  took 
Pra^ncfte  by  furrender,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph, with  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Imperator, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol;  a  circumftance 
which,  though  of  little  feeming  importance,  firft 
excited  the  defire  of  extending  conqueft  arooog 
the  Romans. 

V.  C.  Two  years  after  this,  the  contefts  between  the 

^7^*  patricians  and  tribunes  broke  out  with  moit 
than  ufual  violence.  Many  of  the  plebeians, 
during  the  diftreflcs  of  their  country,  had  either 
by  accident  or  courage  acquired  large  fortunes, 
and  this  produced  a  defire  of  (haring,  not  only 
in  the  government,  but  the  honours  of  Rome. 
The  people,  as  we  have  fecn,  had  before  this 
afpired  at  the  confuKhip-,  and  the  fenate,  as  has 
been  related,  by  a  trifling  fubterfuge,  granted 
them  military  tribunes,  who  were  poflefled  of 
confular  power:  but  this  it  fecms  was  not  fufli- 
cient  to  fatisfy  their  pride  ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  now,  therefore,  renewed  their  claims  i 
while  the  poorer  part  of  the  citizens,  only  in- 
tent upon  acquiring  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and 
but  little  touched  with  its  honours,  were  calm 
fpeftators  of  the  conteft.  About  this  time  Fa- 
1  biitt 
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bius  Ambuftus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  he  married  to  a 
patrician,  the  other  to  a  plebeian.  The  ple- 
beian's wife  coming  one  day  to  vifit  her  filler, 
was  ftruck  with  envy  at  the  honours  which  the 
latter  received,  in  confequence  of  her  patrician 
alliance,  and  from  envying  fell  into  a  fettled 
melancholy.  Her  father  and  hufband,  for  a 
long  time,  conjured  her  to  tell  them  the  reafons 
of  this  alteration  in  her  difpofition,  which  Ihe, 
at  laft,  unwillingly  revealed.  The  father, 
though  himfelf  a  patrician,  to  comfort  his 
daughter,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  af- 
furances,  that  he  would  inftantly  ufe  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  make  her  an  equal  Iha- 
rer  in  the  dignities  of  the  Hate,  with  her  fifter; 
and  not  to  be  deficient  in  his  promife,  from 
that  time  confulted  with  her  hufband  about  pre- 
ferring a  law,  for  making  one  conful  out  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  Their  firft  ftep  was  to 
get  the  hufband  elcfted  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  then,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themfelvcs  with 
the  multitude,  they  propofed,  with  the  fame 
law  which  made  pretenfions  to  the  confuHhip, 
that  the  Agrarian  law,  for  the  equal  partition 
of  lands,  fliould  alfo  be  pafltd;  a  meafurc 
which,they  knew,  mud  give  popularity  to  their 
ambition.  Thecontefts  in  confequence  of  this 
propofal  were  fo  violent,  that  for  five  years,  u.  C. 
no  fupreme  magiftrate  was  chofen  •,  the  tribunes  377- 
^  ^  of    "^^'- 
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of  the  people  and  asdiles  governing  all  tbtf 
time,  if  that  might  be  called  government 
which  was  little  better  than  anarchy  and  con* 
fiifion.  The  military  tribunes  then  came  into 
government,  and  after  two  years  were  elapfed 
384*  in  this  manner,  Camillus  was  chofen  diftator, 
who  finding  the  people  refolute  in  their  defigns 
of  chufing  a  plebeian  conful,  laid  down  his 
office.  Upon  his  refignation^  another  di&ator 
was  chofen  by  the  fenate  ;  but  this  high  office 
had  been  now  fo  often  created  when  there  was 
no  abfolute  neceflity,  that  its  authority  began 
to  decline,  while  that  of  the  tribunes  rofc  upon 
its  ruins.  This  dictator's  name  was  Manlius 
Capitolinus :  he  feems  to  have  done  little  re- 
markable, if  we  except  his  creating  Licinius 
Stolo,  his  matter  of  the  horfe,  who  was  the 
firft  plebeian  poffcfled  of  that  dignity.  Stolo 
was  the  firft  alfo  who  caufed  a  law  to  be  pafled, 
that  no  man  (hould  poflcfs  above  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  was  greatly  difadvan- 
tagcous  to  the  patricians ;  but  what  is  ftill 
more  particular,  he  was  foon  after  found  defi- 
rous  of  privately  pofleffing  more  land,  than 
by  his  own  law  he  was  entitled  to  (hare-,  and, 
in  confcquence  thereof,  was  punifhed  by  his 
own  edict. 

In  this  manner  the  flame  of  contention  was 
carried  on,  between  the  two  orders  of  the  Hate, 
with  acrimony  and  perfeverance,  while  foreign 

enemies 
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tnemics  only  ferved  to  allay,  but  not  to  extin- 
guifli  their  animofity.    Another  invafion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  oppofe  whom  Camillus  was  a  fifth 
time  made  didator,  for  a  time  reprefifed  and 
g^ve  a  tranfient  paufe  to  thefe  internal  commo- 
tions.     The  dread  of  this  people  was  fo  great 
among  the  Romans  at  that  time,  that  a  law  was 
made,  that  priefls  fhould  be  excufed  from  all 
wars,  unlefs  in  an  invafion  of  the  Gauls.  How- 
ever, Camillus  taught  his  countrymen  the  way 
€0  fubdue  them.     Being  fenfible  that  the  chief 
weapon  of  this  fierce  people  was  the  fword,  he 
fiimilhed  his  ibldiers  with  iron  helmets,  and  had 
tlieir  targets  bound  round  with  brafs ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  taught  them  the  art  of  ufing 
their  own  arms  to  the  beft  advantage.   By  thefe 
means  he  rendered  the  fwords  of  the  Gauls  fo 
unierviceable,  that,  giving  them  battle  near  the 
river  Anio,  he  gained  an  eafy  viftory;  fo  that  the 
Roqians  now  began  to  defpife  the  Gauls,  and 
wonder  at  their  own.  former  pijfillanimity. 

A  vidory  like  this,  it  might  be  fuppofed, 
would  have  rendered  Camillus  abfolutc  iatRome. 
But  it  feems  that,  whether  from  his  advanced 
age,  or  the  encreafing  power  of  the  tribunes, 
he  had  by  this  time  fallen  even  from  the  (hare 
of  authority  he  was  once  pojflTeffed  of.  The  law  ••  ^ 
for  creating  a  plebeian  conful  being  flill  agitat-  ^33^  * 
cd  with  encreafing  animofity,  the  fenate,  as 
iifual,  ftrongly  oppofed  its  forbidding  Camillus 

to 
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to  lay  down  his  didtatorihip ;  in  hopes  that,  ud 
der  the  influence  of  his  power,  they  might  b 
able  to  fupport  their  honour  againft  the  preten 
fions  of  the  people.  In  confequence  of  tbii 
while  Camillas  was  one  day  fitting  upon  his  tri 
bunal,  difpatching  public  affairs,  the  tribune 
ordered,  that  the  votes  of  the  people  (hould  b 
t^ken  upon  their  favourite  meafure  •,  and,  upof 
the  diftator's  oppofing  this  attempt,  they  fent  i 
iidor  to  arreft  and  conduft  him  to  prifon.  Sud 
a  mark  of  indignity  offered  to  a  magiftrate  wb 
had  been  hitherto  held  facred,  raifed  a  greate 
commotion  than  had  yet  been  feen  in  Rome 
The  patricians  who  flood  round  the  didatoi 
boldly  repulfcd  the  lidlors,  while  the  people  wb 
flood  below,  with  equal  fury,  cried  out,  "  Dowj 
with  him,  down  with  him/*  In  this  univerfi 
uproar,  Camillus  was  the  only  perfon  tha 
Teemed  unmoved.  He  entreated  that  the  tri 
bunes  would  give  a  moment's  paufe  to  thci 
attempts  ;  then  calling  the  fenators  round  hinr 
and  conducling  them  to  a  neighbouring  temph 
he  entreated  them  to  give  peace  to  the  city,  b 
their  compliance ;  then  turning  his  face  tc 
wards  the  Capitol,  as  if  to  take  a  laft  farewel  c 
all  future  endeavours  to  fcrve  his  country,  h 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  in  caf 
he  faw  peace  reftorcd  to  the  people.  In  conic 
quence  of  his  advice,  a  law  was  m.ade,  that  on 
of  the  confuls,  for  the  future,  (hould  be  chofej 

fron 
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from  the  plebeians.  Sextius,  who,  had  long  been 

a  turbulent  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  firft 

•  plebeian  conful  that  was  chofcn.     After  him 

fuccceded  Licinius,  the  hufband  of  her  whom 

wc  have  already  mentioned  as  languilhing  with 

the  defire  of  dignity.     There  were  alfo  at  this 

time,  two  new  magiftrates  created  from  among 

the  patricians  •,  namely,  a  praetor,  who  was  to 

fupply  the  place  of  the  conful  in  the  abfence  of 

that  magiftrate,  and  to  adminifter  juftice  to  the 

.       people,  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes  ;  an  officer 

fo  neceflary    to  the  ftate,    that  the   number 

of  praetors  was,    in   after  ages,  encreafed  to 

fixtcen.     There  were  alfo  two  curule  asdiles 

<^tated,  officers  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  them 

^m  the  asdiles  of  the  people,  as  the  former 

^3d  the  chair  and  other  enfigns  of  magiftracy 

Attending  them,  which  the  latter  were  denied. 

'''he  chief  bufinefs  of  thefc  was,  to  have  the  care 

^^  the  great  and  public  games,  and  of  the  corn 

^'Hj  provifions  taken  in  war.     Thus  Camillus, 

■^^ving  fpent  a  long  life,    being  now  above 

^S^t)-,  in  the  fcrv'ice  of  his  couriyy,  throughout 

'•^Hich  having  fhewn  a  couragAiot  to  be  Ihaken 

yy  danger,  and  a  patriotifm,  which  even  the 

''^^ratitude  of  the  people  could  not  alter,   laid 

^^wn  the  didatorlhip,  and  built  a  temple  to 

^Oncord,  according  to  his  vow,  which,  liow- 

^^rr,  he  furvived  but  two  years,  dying  of  the 

Vol.  I.  O  plague. 
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plague,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  rcputadon 
of  being  the  fecond  founder  of  Rome. 

But  it  was  in  vain,  that  metfures  wete  taken 
to  enfure  a  lading  reconciliation  between  the 
patricians  and  the  people :  their  difputes  re- 
vived upon  every  occafion  ;  for  whenever  new 
magiftrates  were  to  be  chofen^each  party  try- 
ing all  their  intereft  to  have  the  eleftion  in 
their  ov/n  favour,  hefitated  not  to  ufe  both 
fraud  and  violence  to  compafs  their  defires» 
1'hus  the  fenate  fufpended  all  meafures  agunft 
the  foreign  enemy,  left  the  plebeian  confult 
newly  eleded,  Ihould  come  in  for  a  jQiare  of  the 
glory.  Thus  alfo  the  people  foon  after  ob- 
tained, by  their  complaints,  to  have  thecuruk 
aidiles  chofen,  every  fecond  year,  outoftheir 
own  body,  and  even  at  length  prevailed  to  have 
Marcus  Ruolius,  a  plebeian,  made  didaior. 
'^■-  C-  To  balance  this,  the  year  following,  the  palri- 
^^'  ■  cians  took  av.  ay  the  ccnfulfhip  froih  the  peopky 
after  they  had  enjoyed  it  ten  years ;  and  fiwr 
yepTs  after,  they  were  obliged  to  reftore  it.  The 
elcdlion  of  a  confer  produced  equal  animofitf^ 
and  affcT  many  fentcfn,  the  plebeian,  who  hid 
been  diftiiror,  vras  elected  to  the  office,  againft 
the  united  entleavours  of  the  patricians. 

During  thefc  contefts  at  home,  we  arcnoC 
to  fupu  ;ic:,  that  the  Romans  were  unemploy- 
ed,   or   unlbcccfiful    in    their   foreign    wars-- 
They  obtained  a  fignal  viilor}'  over  the  Her- 
oic i. 
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Dici }  fo  that  Claudius  CrafTinus,  the  diftator,  had       392. 
the  honour  of  an  ovation  allowed  .him  by  the 
fenate.    They  obtained  another  over  the  Gauls^ 
and  Quintus  Pennus,  the  diftator,  returned  with 
a  triumph.      Two  fucceeding  viaories   were       3934 
gained  over  the  fame  people  by  two  different 
dictators ;  namely,  Servilius  Ahala,  and  Sulpi- 
cius  Deticus,  who  both  triumphed  in  their  turns^ 
We  read  of  two  other  didlators,  namely,  Man- 
lius  Torquatus,  and  Caius  Julius,  who,  being 
created  without  any  great  neceflity,  did  little, 
and  confequently  ferved  to  leffen  the  authori:y 
of  the  diftatorlhip*     We  read  of  a  fourth  tri- 
umph over  the  Gauls  by  Furius  Camillus,  who 
was  created  diftator  to  oppofe  them.     The 
Arunci  alfo,  a  people  beyond  the  Volfci,  made 
fome  incurlions,  but  were  repulfed  by  Camillus, 
who  was  created  dictator  a  fecond  time  for  that 
purpofe. 

Nor  were  diftators  created  only  for  thus 

repelling  the  fudden  incurfions  of  the  enemy, 

but  for  much  more  trifling  purpofes.     In  the 

times  of  a  plague  we  find  one  created,  namely, 

Manlius  Capitolinus,  merely  to  drive  a  nail,  as 

•  means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  contagion. 

*  ^his  unimportant  bufinefs  he  executed  with 

P'cat  ceremony,  driving  it  on  the  right  fide  of 

Jupiter's  temple,  into  the  Capitol.    Two  dida-      ^gt. 

tors  alfo  were  fucceflVvcly  chofen,  merely  to 

*Old  the  comitium  or  aflembly  of  the  people, 

O2  for 
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for  a  new  eledlion  of  confuls ;  Furius  CamiUus 
and  Manlius  Torquatus  being''  appointed  fbr 
thefe  important  purpofes. 

In  this  manner  therefore,  the  Romans  went 
gradually  forward,  with  a  mixture  of  turbu- 
lence and  fuperftition  within  their  walls,  and 
fuccefsful  enterprizes  without.     Their  conten- 
tions at  home  making  their  wars  abroad  k6 
painful  and  fatiguing,  naturally  produced  in 
them  a  turn  to  military  glory.     Their  fuperfti- 
tion  alfo  ferved  as  an  help  to  their  progrefs ;  for 
when  the  bonds  of  authority  no  longer  prevail- 
ed, the  pricfts  were  always  fure  to  hold  the 
people  by  the  ties  of  religion.     With  what  an 
implicit  obedience  they  fubmitted  to  their  pon- 
tiffs, we  have  already  feen  in  many  inftanccs  5 
and  how  far  they  might  be  impelled,  even  to 
encounter  death  itfclf,  at  their  command,  will 
evidently  appear  from  the  behaviour  of  Cur- 
392.      tius  about  this  time  ;  who,  upon  the  opening 
of  a  gulph  in  the  Forum,  which  the  augurs 
affirmed,  would  never  clofe  up  till  the  moft 
precious  things  in  Rome  were  thrown  into  ic, 
leaped  with  his  horfe  and  armour  boldly  into 
the  midft,  faying,  that  nothing  was  more  truly 
valuable  than  patriotifm  and  military  virtuc- 
Tlie  gulph,  fay  the  hiftorians,  clofed  imme- 
diately upon  this,  and  Curtius  was  never  fce^^ 
after.     Such  a  Q)irit  of  religion,  and  fo  man3' 
advantages  by  following  war,    had  cxtendd^^ 

thc^ 
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lominions  already  to  above  double  what 
ere  in  the  times  of  the  kings.  However, 
principal  aftions  hitherto,  were  againft 
eareft  neighbours,  in  which  they  chiefly 
jpon  the  defenfive ;  but  we  are  fliortly 
:>ld  another  fcene,  where  their  ambition 
i  fire,  and  is  not  appeafed,  till  the  limits 
world  itfelf  feem  to  put  bounds  to  the 
ration. 


CHAP.       XIV. 


e  wars  of  the  Samnitcs  and  the  wars  with 
us,  to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war, 
the  Romans  firft  went  out  of  Italy. 


are  now  come  to  that  period,  when  all 
Liliar  privileges  of  patricians  were  but  an 
name,  and  when  wealth  chiefly  made 
ion.  The  ftate  has  appeared  hitherto  an 
,  unnoted  commonwealth,  formidable 
the  petty  nations  round  it,  and  ftrug- 
efs  for  conqueft  than  lelf-prefcrvation. 

Romans  having  now  triumphed  over 
lines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the 
,  the  i^qui  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to 
•  greater  conquefts.  They  accordingly 
:heir  arms  againft  the  Samnites,  a  peo- 
at  an  hundred  miles  eaft  from  the  city. 
O  3  The 
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The  Samnites  were  an  hardy  nation,  deibe 

ed  from  the  Sabines,  inhabiting  a  large  ti 

of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  make 

confiderablc  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Nap 

They  were  equally  powerful  both  in  numl 

and  difcipline,  with  the  Romans,  and  had, ! 

them,  confederated  ftates  to  aflift  them.     1 

fuch  afpiring  neighbours,  both  equally  fbm 

^ms  and  living  by  war,  could  not  long  ^ 

a  pretext  fpr  rupture.     The  pretended  occ 

on  was,   that  the  Samnites  had  opprefled 

jSidicini,  who  being  too  weak  to  manage 

war  alone,  called  in  the  Campanians  to  t 

afiiftance,  who  alfo  being  overthrown,  impk 

the  alTiHance  of  Rome.     Thr  ftnite  for  f( 

time,   to  give  a  colour  of  juitice  to  their 

bition,  fecmed  to  defer  granting  aid  againft 

Samnites,  as  being  their  fiknds  and  allies  : 

the  importunate  entreaties  of  the  Campai 

anibafladors,  and  thp  offers  of  the  rich  It 

rious  country  which  they  inhabited  ;  and, 

more,  the  refuJal   of  the  Samnites   to  4 

from  ravaging  a  country  which  the  Ron 

conGdered  as  their  own,  determined  ther 

undertake  the  war.    Valerius  Corvus  and  ( 

pelius  were  the  two  confuls,  to  whofc  cai 

firft  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention 

tween  rival  llates,  that  for  the  fpacc  of  i 

years  after  deluged  Italy  with  blood.     Vale 

was  one  of  the  grcateft  commanders  of 

til 
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time ;  he  was  fumamcd  Corvus,  from  a  ftrangc 
circutnftance  of  being  afliftcd  by  a  crow  in  a 
fingle  combat,  in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a 
Gaul,  of  a  gigantic  ftaturc.  To  his  colleague's 
care  itwas  configned  to  lead  an  army  to  Sam-- 
nium,  the  enemies  capital,  while  Corvus  was 
fent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Cam- 
panians.  Never  was  captain  more  fitted  for 
command  than  he.  To  an  habit  naturally  ro- 
buft  and  athletic,  he  joined  the  gentled  man- 
ners J  he  was  the  fierceft,  and  yet  the  moft 
good-natured  man  in  the  army ;  and,  while  the 
meaneft  centinel  was  his  companion,  no  man 
kept  them  more  ftriftly  to  their  duty  :  but  what 
completes  his  charaftcr,  he  conftantly  endea- 
voured to  preferve  his  dignities,  by  the  fame 
arts  by  which  he  gained  them.  Such  foldicrs 
as  the  Romans  then  were,  hardened  by  their 
hte  advcrfity,  and  led  on  by  fuch  a  general, 
were  unconquerable.  The  Samnitcs  were  the 
faraveft  men  they  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the 
contention  between  the  two  nations,  was  manag- 
ed on  both  fides  with  the  moft  determined  refolu- 
tion.  But  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed  ^  the 
Samnites  at  length  fled,  averring,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  withftand  the  fierce  looks  and  the 
fire-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  other  con- 
ful,  however,  was  not  at  firft  fo  fortunate  ;  for 
having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  drfile,  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Dccius, 
O  4  a  tribune 
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d  tribune  of  the  army,  poffeffed  himielf  of  m 
hill  which  commanded  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the 
Samnites  being  attacked  on  either  fide,  were 
^  defeated  with  great  Daughter;    not  lefs  thaa 

thiny  thoufand  of  them  being  left  dead  upoa 
the  field  of  battle. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Capua  rcqueft- 
ed  to  have  a  Roman  garrifon  to  winter  there, 
to  fccure  them  from  the  infults  of  the  Samnites, 
Their  defire  was  accordingly  complied  with ; 
but  Capua  was  ever  noted  for  being  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  military  dilcipline,  and  for  enervat- 
ing its  protecVors.  It  offered  lb  many  delights, 
and  gratified  fo  larrely  all  the  fofter  paffions, 
that  the  Roman  garrifon  began  to  lofe  not  only 
their  courai^e,  but  their  virtue.  They  formed 
a  defiyn  of  <lcftrcying  the  inhabitants,  and  tak- 
ing ihc  town  to  themielves.  This  defign  they 
comiiiunicatcd  to  their  companions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  as  readily  cm- 
braced  the  propofal.  But  at  length,  it  came 
to  ;hc  notice  of  the  officers  ;  who,  detefting 
fo  much  bifenefs,  led  the  legions  into  the 
field,  and  kept  theni  in  aftion,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  recurring  to  their  former  defigns. 
But  notwithftanding  the  care  of  the  general 
and  the  officers,  the  foldiers  finding  thcmfelves 
liable  to  the  fevercft  punifhments  for  their  late 
perfidious  llhemes,  began  to  mutiny,  and  unit- 
ing themfclves  into  one  body,  marched  diredly 

forward 
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ibrward  towards  Rome.  For  fome  time  they 
were  without  a  leader,  no  man  being  bold 
enough,  or  bafe  enough  to  head  an  army,  whc^e 
confederating  principle  was  treachery.  At 
length  they  forced  Quintius,  an  old  and  eminent 
foldier,  who  was  then  refiding  in  the  country, 
to  be  their  leader;  and,  condufted  by  their  rage, 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.  So  terrible  ain  enemy,  almoft 
at  the  gates,  not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate,  * 
who  immediately  created  Valerius  Corvus,  dic- 
tator, and  fent  him  forth  with  another  army  to 
oppofe  them.  The  two  armies  were  now  drawn 
up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons 
beheld  themfelves  prepar^  to  engage  in  oppo- 
fitc  cauies.  Any  other  general  but  Corvus 
would,  perhaps,  have  brought  this  civil  war  to 
an  extremity;  but  he  knowing  his  influence 
among  the  foldiery,  inftead  of  going  forward  to 
meet  the  mutineers  in  an  hoftile  manner,  went 
with  the  moft  cordial  friendfhip  to  embrace  his 
old  acquaintance.  **  I  have  had,"  cried  he^ 
opportunities  enough  of  (hewing  my  valour 
in  war,  I  now  only  want  to  acquire  reputa« 
tion  by  making  peace.  You  cannot  diftruft 
mc,  my  friends,  or  think  Valerius  Corvus 
can  ever  be  fevere,  who  never  yet  got  one 
•*  law  enaAed  in  the  fenate,  that  was  contrary 
**  to  your  interefts.  You  cannot  think  he  will 
**  be  fevere,  whofe  aufterities  were  ever  prac- 

**  tifed 
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^'  tifed  only  upon  himielf.  But,  whatever  yw 
'^  do,  I  am  refolved  to  behave  as  becomes  me; 
^^  if  I  draw  my  fword,  it  fliall  not  be  till  you 
^*  have  drawn  yours  firil ;  if  blood  muft  be 
^'  fhed,  you  fhall  begin  the  daughter.  Bat 
^^  whom  will  you  deflroy  i  Not  your  cnemia, 
^^  not  the  Samnites,  or  the  Volfcians,  but  yoor 
^^  fathers,  brothers,  children,  and  countrymen; 
^^  and  in  the  view  of  thefe  very  mountiuns  that 
•  "  gave  you  birth  and  education  together.  But 
*'  let  it  not  be  fo.  You,  Quintius,  if  indeed 
•'  you  are  the  commander  of  this  (hameful  cx- 
^'  pedition,  have  only  to  afk  with  reafon,  and 
**  we  will  grant  with  mercy.**  The  whole  army 
fccmed  afFcfted  with  this  fpeech.  Quintius, 
as  their  fpcaker, .  only  defired  to  have  their  dc- 
fcftion  from  their  duty  forgiven ;  and  as  for 
himfclf,  as  he  was  innocent  of  their  conspiracy, 
he  had  no  reafon  to  follicit  pardon  for  bis  of- 
fences. Thus,  this  defeftion,  which  at  firft 
threatened  fuch  dangers  to  Rome,  was  repaired 
by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  a  general, 
whofe  ambition  it  was  to  be  gentle  to  his 
friends,  and  formidable  only  to  his  enemies. 
The  mutineers  were  once  more  received  into 
favour,  and  the  didtator  having  no  further  em- 
ployment abroad,  laid  dWn  his  office. 
U.  C.  After  this,  as  the  war  with  the  Samnices 
41  !•      was  for  feme  time  carried  on  with  various 

fuccc&i 
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:cfs,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  fcemed 
^ffenfive  to  the  Latins  and  the  Campanians, 
t  it  induced  them  to  revolt.     The  former 
ricd  their  demands  (o  far  as  to  infift,  that 
:  of  the  confuls,  and  half  the  fenate,  (hould 
chofen  out  of  their  body,  before  they  would 
«nit  to  think  of  peace.   The  Romans  at  firft 
id  by  gentle  means  to  turn  them  from  their 
rpofe  -,  but  they  infiftcd  upon  it  ftill  more  rc- 
ticely,   afcribing  the  lenity  of  Rome  to  its 
rs.     In  order,   therefore,  to  chaftize  them, 
I  two  confuls,  Manlius  Torquatus,   and  his 
llcj^ue,  Dccius  Mus,  were  fent  by  the  fenate 
invade  their  country.    The  Latins  were  not 
nifs  in  their  preparations  for  a  defence ;  fo 
It  the  two  armies  met  with  equal  animofity, 
d  a  bloody  and  obftinatc  battle  enfued.     In 
is  battle,  the  ftrift  difcipline  of  the  Romans, 
d  their  amazing  patriotifm,   were  difplayed 
a  manner  that  has  excited  rather  the  wonder, 
an  the    admiration   of  pofterity.      As   the 
atins  and  Romans  were  a  neighbouring  peo- 
c,  and  their  habits,  arms,  and  language,  were 
cfame,  the  moft  exaft  difcipline  was  neceflary, 
>  prevent  confufion  in  the  engagement.    Or- 
TS,  therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  con- 
il,  that  no  foldier  (hould  leave  his  ranks  upon 
hatever  provocation  -,  and  that  he  fliould  be 
rrtainly  put  to  death,  who  Ihould  offer  to  do 
Jierwifp.    With  thcfe  injunfrions,  both  armies 

were 
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were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  begins 
when  Melius,  the  general  of  the  enemies  ca- 
valry, pufhed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  cbal- 
knged  any  knight  in  the  Roman  army,  to  fingfc 
combat.  For  fome  time  there  was  a  genenl 
paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to  difobey  his  orders, 
till  Titus  Manlius,  the  confuPs  own  fon,  buriH 
ing  with  Ihame  to  fee  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  fingled  out  againft 
his  adverfary.  The  foldiers  on  both  fides,  for 
a  while,  fufpended  the  general  engagement,  to 
be  fpeftators  of  this  fierce  encounter.  The  two 
champions  drove  their  hprfcrs  againft  each  other 
with  great  violence :  Metius  wounded  his  ad- 
verfary's  horfe  in  the  neck  •,  but  Manlius,  with 
better  fortune,  killed  that  of  Metius,  The  La- 
tin being  thus  fallen  to  the  ground,  for  a  while 
attempted  to  fupport  himfclf  upon  his  Ihield; 
but  the  Roman  followed  his  blows  with  (b 
much  force,  that  he  laid  him  dead,  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rife  •,  and  then  dcfpoiling  him 
of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
conful,  his  father's  tent,  where  he  was  pre- 
paring and  giving  orders  relative  to  the  engage- 
ment. Ilowfoever  he  might  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  his  fellow  foldicis,  being  as  yet 
doubtful  of  the  reception  he  (hould  find  from 
his  father,  he  came,  with  hcfitation,  to  lay  the 
enemy's  fooiI>  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  mudeft  air 
infinuated,  that  what  he  did,  was  entirely  from 
1  a  ipirit 
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afpirit  of  hereditary  virtue.     But  he  was  foon 
dreadfully  made  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  his 
£tther,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to  be  led 
publickly  forth  before  the  army.     There  being 
brought  forward,  the  conful,  with  a  ftern  coun- 
tenance, and  yet  with  tears,  fpoke  as  follows, 
**  Titus  Manlius,  as  thou  haft  regarded  neither 
**  the  dignity  of  the  confullhip,  nor  the  com- 
**  mands  of  thy  father-,  as  thou  haft  deftroyed 
**  military  difcipline,  and  fct  a  pattern  of  dif- 
**  obedience  by  thy  example,  thou  haft  reduced 
**  mc  to  the  deplorable  extremity  of  facrificing 
*.*  my  fon  or  my  country.     But  let  us  not  he- 
**  fitate  in  this  dreadful  alternative ;  a  thoufand^ 
**  lives  were  well  loft  in  fuch  a  caufe :  nor  do  I 
*•  think,  that  thou  thyfelf  wilt  refufe  to  dye, 
**  when  thy  country  is  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
**  thy  fufferings.     Go,  liftor,  bind  him,  and 
**  let  his  death  be  our  future  example."     The 
whole  army  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  this  un- 
natural mandate  -,  fear,  for  a  while,  kept  them 
in  fufpenfe ;   but  when  they  faw  their  young 
champion's   head  ftruck  oflF,    and  his  blood 
ftreaming  upon  the  ground,  they  could  no  lon- 
ger contain  their  execrations,  and  their  groans. 
His  dead  body  was  carried  forth  without  the 
camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
vanquiflied  enemy,  was  buried  with   all   the 
pomp  of  military  diftrefs. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mih 
tual  fury;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  ofoo 
fought  under  the  fame  leaders,  they  combated 
with  all  the  animofity  of  a  civil  war.     The  I> 
tins  chiefly  depended  on  their  bodily  ftrengthi 
the  Romans,  on  their  invincible  courage  and 
condud.     Forces  fo  nearly  matched,  feemed 
only  to  require  the  prote&ion  of  their  deiticty 
to  turn  the  fcale  of  viftory;  and,  in  faA,  die 
augurs  had  foretold,  that  whatever  part  of  die 
Roman  army  (hould  be  diftreft,  the  commander 
of  that  part   (hould  devote  hlmfelf  for  his 
countr)^  and  die  as  a  facrifice  to  the  immortil 
gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing;  and 
Decius  led  on  the  left.     Both  fides  fought,  for 
fome  time,  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  cou- 
rage was  equal  *,  but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing 
of  the  Roman  army  began  to  give  ground.     It 
was  then  th^c  Decius,  who  commanded  there, 
rcfolvedto  devote  himfclf  for  his  country,  and 
to  offer  his  own  life,  as  an  atonement  to  favc 
his  army.     Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  with  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  hk 
inftructions,  as  he  was  the  chief  pontiflF,  how 
to  devote  himfclf,  and  the  form  of  the  words 
he  (hould  ufe.    By  his  direftions,  therefore,  be- 
ing cloathed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered, 
and  his  arms  ft  retched  forward,  ftanding  upon 
a  javelin,  he  devoted  hin^lllf  to  the  celcftial 
and  infernal  gods,    for  the  fafety  of  Rome. 

Then 
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Then  arming  himfclf,  and  mounting  on  hor(e« 
back,  he  drove  furioufly  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemies,  carrying  terror  and  confternation  where- 
cver  he  came,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  army  confidered 
his  devoting  himfelf  in  this  manner,  as  an  aflfur* 
ance  of  .fuccefs :  nor  was  the  fuperitition  of  the 
Latins  lels  powerfully  infii(ienced  by  his  refolu- 
tion,  a  total  route  began  to  enfue;  the  Romans 
pfdled  them  on  every  fide,  and  fo  great  was 
the  carnage,  that  fcarce  a  fourth  part  of  the 
enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft 
battle  of  any  confequence,  that  the  Latins  had 
with  the  Romans ;  they  were  forced  to  beg  a 
peace  upon  hard  conditions,  and  two  years 
after,  their  ftrongeft  city,  Pasdum,  being  taken, 
they  were  brought  into  an  entire  fubmiflion  to 
the  Roman  power. 

The  Samnites,  however,  were  ftill  uncon- 
quered  ;  a  peace  had  been  made  with  them 
fome  time  before,  which  neither  fide  feemed 
long  inclined  to  preferve.  Their  giving  afiift- 
ance  to  the  Campaniahs,  who  had  formerly 
begged  the  protedion  of  the  Romans  againfl 
them,  and  now  entreated  theirs  againfl  Rome, 
renewed  a  war;  which,  though  intermitted  by 
^various  treaties  and  fufpenfions,  was  to  end  only 
with  the  ruin  of  chat  ftatc.  For  fome  time  in- 
deed, the  fate  of  either  nation  feemed  uncertain; 
for  though  the  Samnites  were  in  general  worft- 

ed. 
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ed,  a  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftain-' 
431.  ed  about  this  time,  made  a  paufe  in  their  ufual 
good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale  for  a  while, 
in  the  enemies  favour.  The  fenate  having  de- 
nied the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius,  their  general, 
was  refolved  to  gain  by  ftratagem,  what  he  had 
frequently  loft  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading 
his  army  into  adeBle,  called  Claudium,  and 
taking  poiTeffion  of  all  its  outlets,  he  fent  ten 
of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  Ihepherds,  with 
directions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  the 
Romans  were  to  march.  Exadlly  to  his  wiflies, 
the  Roman  conful  met  them,  and  taking  them 
for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the  route 
the  Samnite  army  had  taken  :  they,  with  feem- 
ing  indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  gone 
to  Luccria,  a  town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then 
aftually  bcfieging  it.  The  Roman  general,  not 
fufpeding  the  ftratagem  that  was  laid  againft 
him,  marched  direftly  by  the  ihorteft  road, 
which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the 
city  ;  and  was  not  undeceived,  till  he  faw  hb 
army  furrounded,  and  blocked  up  on  every 
fide.  The  Samnites  hemming  in  the  Roman 
army  at  this  great  difadvantage,  immediately 
fent  off  to  Hcrennius,  their  general's  father,  for 
inftruftions  how  to  proceed.  The  old  crafcf* . 
Samnite,  who  knew  the  difporition  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  a  fierce  enemy  was  cither  to  be 
entirely  vanquilhcd  or  entirely  won,  advifed  his 
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fofiy  either  indifcriminatcly  to  put  them  all  to 
the  iword^  or  to  UilEnirs  thtm  all  without  ihame 
^fcr  injury  j  urgmg  at  the  fame  time,  that  one  of 
^Hicfe  two  ways  was  abfolutely  ncceflary,  the  firft 
^krould  incapacitate  them  from  future  annoyance; 
^Hhe  lalt  would  lay  them  under  an  obligation, 
^Brhich  they  could  never  remove.     This  counfel, 
^though  the  moft  prudent  that  could  be  imagia* 
cd»  was  rejefted  ^  a  middle  way  was  taken,  which 
only  lerved  to  exafperate  the  Romans,  but  not 
j     to  fubdue  them.  Pontius  firft  obliged  their  army 
to  pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previouQy 
ftriptof  all  but  their  under  garments;  he  then 
ftipulatedj  that  they  fhould  wholly  quit  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  fliould 
continue  to  live  upon  terras  of  former  confe- 
I     dcracy>     The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fub- 
^Bift  to  this  Ignominious  treaty,  and  niarched 
^into  Capua  difarmed,  half-naked,  and  burning 
^^ith  a  defire  of  retrieving  their  loft  honour, 
jB^hen  the  army  arrived  at  Rome,  the  whole 
city   was   moft  furpri finely  afflifted   at   their 
fhameful  return.   Nothing  but  fury  and  revenge 
ppeared  on  every  face,  while  the  confuls,  who 
etc  the  unfortunate  inftruments  of  their  dif- 
ice,  refufed  to  appear  abroad,  or  to  perform 
lie  nccelTary  functions  of  their  office.     A  die- 
tor  war,  chofcn  who,  having  no  opportunity  of 
iRg,  laid  down  his  office,  and  the  ftate  con- 
inued  for  fomc  time  without   any   fupreme 
Vol.  L  P  magi  ft  rate 
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magiftrate  at  its  head ;  nothing  but  grief  and 
rcfentment  was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  dtf 
was  put  into  mourning. 

But  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity,  the  ftaie 
■  had  fufiered  a  diminution  of  its  glory,  but  not 

of  its  power.  It  only  fought  an  opportunity 
of  breaking  a  compa£b,  which  the  army  had 
made  merely  by  compulfion ;  and  the  two  con- 
fuls  who  had  entered  into  tliis  treaty  ofiercd 
themlelves  up  to  the  enemy,  as  being  the  only 
perfons  that  could  be  called  to  account.  But 
Pontius,  who  juftly  oblcrved,  that  the  lives  of 
two  men  were  not  an  equivalent  for  thofe  of 
an  army,  refuted  to  receive  the  forfeit,  and  fent 
them  back,  greatly  exclaiming  at  the  perfidy 
of  Rome.  The  war  was  now,  therefore,  re- 
newed, and  the  Samnites  overthrown  in  feveral 
battles,  the  Romans  ierving  them,  as  they 
themielves  had  been  treated  before.  Tbefe 
fuccefles  prouduced  a  truce  of  two  years,  which 
when  expired,  the  war  was  carried  on  as  ufuil, 
for  many  years  -,  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Romain 
gathered  frefh  confidence  from  every  vidory. 
Under  the  condud  of  Papyrius  Curfor,  who  was 
at  different  times  conl'ul  and  diAator,  repeated 
triumphs  were  gained.  Fabius  Maximus  alio 
had  his  (hare  in  the  glory  of  conquering  them; 
and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius,  whom  we 
faw  devoting  himfelf  for  his  country,  about 
i  forty 
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forty  years  before,  followed  the  example  of  bis 
noble  father,  and  rufhing  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy,  faved  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  with 
the  lofs  of  his  own.  It  may  feem  indeed 
ftrange,  how  the  Samnites  could  fo  long  conti- 
nue to  make  head  againft  the  Roman  power; 
but  we  muft  confider,  that  they  were  aided  by* 
all  the  little  dates  round  them,  who  were  ei- 
ther attached  to  them  by  intereft,  or  united  by 
a  jealoufy  of  Rome's  growing  greatnefs.  Thus 
the  Tarentines,  the  Lucani,  the  Thurini,  and 
all  the  fouthem  dates  of  Italy  by  turns,  fent  af- 
fiftance,  which  for  a  while  checked  the  progrefs 
of  the  conquerors.  But  their  dop  was  of  fhort 
duration  *,  both  they,  as  well  as  the  Samnites, 
after  repeated  defeats,  faw  themfelves,  at  lad, 
ftripped  of  their  cities,  and  the  greated  part  of 
their  country :  they  faw  themfelves,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  quite  exhaudedj  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  of  their  braved  men  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  remainder  utterly  unable  to  make  head 
againd  the  conquerors.  In  this  didrefs,  as  the 
Italian  dates  were  unable  to  defend  themfelves, 
they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  affidance  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  have  recourfe  to.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  to  fave  them  from  impending 
ruin, 

Pyrrhus,  a  king  of  great  courage,  ambition 

and  power,  had  always  kept  the  example  of 

Alexander,  his  great  predeceflbr,  before  his 

P  2  eyes : 
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eyes :  he  was  reckoned  the  moft  experienced  ge« 
neral  of  his  time,  and  commanded  a  body  of 
troops,  then  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  difcipltiicd 
in  the  world.  The  Romans,  therefore,  were 
now  no  longer  to  combat  with  a  tumultuaiy 
force,  raifed  in  times  of  exigence,  and  depend* 
ing  on  their  courage  alone  for  viftory :  they 
were  to  oppofe  an  army  levied  amongft  the 
moft  polilhed  people  then  exifting,  formed  un- 
der the  greateft  generals,  and  led  on  by  the 
moft  noted  commander  of  his  time.  Pyrrhus, 
as  was  faid,  having  been  applied  to  for  fuccour 
by  the  Tarentines,  who,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
declining  ftates  of  Italy,  conjured  him  to  fave 
them  from  the  threatening  diftrefs,  promifed  to 
come  to  their  afliftance.  In  the  mean  time  he 
difpatched  over  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Cineas,  an  experienced 
foldier,  and  a  fcholar  of  the  great  orator  De- 
mofthencs.  Nor  did  he  himfelf  remain  long 
behind,  but  foon  after  put  to  fca  wif  h  three 
thoufand  horfe,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
twenty  elephants,  in  which  the  commanders  of 
that  time  began  to  place  very  great  confidence. 
However  only  a  fmall  part  of  thcfe  great  pre- 
parations arrived  in  Italy  with  him,  for  many  of 
his  (hips  were  difperfcd,  and  feme  were  totally 
loft  in  a  tempeft.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Tarcn- 
tum,  his  firft  care  was  to  reform  the  people  he 
came  to  fuccour*,  for  obferving  a  total  diflb- 

lution 
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lution  of  manners  in  this  luxurious  city^  and 

,  that  ihe  inhabitants  were  rather  occupied  with 
pleafures  of  bathing,  feafting^  and  dancing, 
than  the  care  of  preparing  for  war,he  gave  orders 
to  have  all  their  places  of  public  entertainment 
ihut  up,  and  that  they  ftiould  be  reft  rained  in 
all  fuch  amufements  as  rendered  foldicrs  unfit 
for  battle.  He  attempted  to  reprefs  their  licen- 
tious manner  of  treating  their  governors,  and 
even  fummoncd  fome  who  had  mentioned  his 
own  name  with  ridicule,  to  appear  before  him. 
Ncvertlielefs,  he  was  prevented  from  punifliing 
them  by  their  ingenuous  manner  of  confeffing 
ic  charge.  *^yes,**  cried  they,"  we  have  (poken 
M  all  this  againft  you,  and  we  would  have  faid 

***  ftill  more,  but  that  our  wine  was  out/*  But 
chough  he  forgave  them  with  a  fmile,  he  took 
the  moft  prudent  precautions  to  guard  himfelf 
i^nft  their  well-known  infincerityi  fending  his 

tlbo  out  of  the  city,  and  removing  all  thole  he 
lufpefted  to  be  niotl  forward  to  promote  fedi- 
Ijon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  did  all  that 
prudence  could  luggeit,  to  oppofe  fo  formid- 
|fa^k  an  enemy ^  and  the  conful  La^vinus  was  fenc 
^prtch  a  numerous  army  to  Interrupt  his  progrefe. 
Hw^hcrefare  Pyrrhus,  though  his  whole  army  was 
Btiot  yet  arrived,  drew  out  to  meet  him;  but  pre- 
vjouQy  km  an  ambalFiidor,  defmng  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mediate  between  the  Romans  and  the 
people  of  Tarenium.    To  tliis  L^vinus  return- 
ed for  anfwcr,  that  he  neither  efteemed  him  a^ 
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a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy;  ixtd 
then  leading  the  ambaflador  through  the  Ro- 
man camp,  defired  him  to  obferve  diligentlf 
what  he  faw,  and  report  the  refiilt  to  his  mafter. 
War  being  thus  determined  on  either  part, 
both  armies  approaching,  pitched  their  tents  in 
fight  of  each  other,  upon  oppofite  banks  of  the 
river  Lyris.      Pyrrhus  was  always  extremely 
careful  in  diredling  the  fituation  of  his  own 
camp,  and  in  oblerving  that  of  the  enemy.     It 
was  there,  that  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,    and  furveying  the  Roman  method  rf 
encamping,    "  Thcfe   barbarians,**    cried    he 
he,  turning  to  one  of  his  favourites,  **  fcem  to 
**  me  to  be  no  way  barbarous  ;  and,  I  fear,  we 
*'  fliall  too  foon  find  their  aftions  equal  to  their 
"  refolution."     In  the  mean  time,  ordering  t 
body  of  men  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  he 
placed  them  in  rcadinefs  to  oppofe  the  Romans, 
in  cafe  they  (hould  attempt  to  ford   it  before 
his  whole  army  was  brought  together.     Things 
turned  out  according  to  his  expectations ;  the 
conful,  with  an  impetuofity  that  marked  his  in- 
experience, gave  orders  for  pafling  the  river^ 
where  it  was  fordable;  and  the  Epirean  ad- 
vanced-guard having  attempted  to  oppofe  him 
in  vain,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  main  body 
•  of  the  army.     Pyrrhus  being  apprized  of  the 

enemies  attempt,  at  firft  hoped  to  cut  off  their 
cavalry,  before  they  could  be  reinforced  by  the 
foot,  that  were  not  as  yet  got  over,  and  led  on 
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in  pcrfon  a  chofcn  body  of  borfe  againft  chem. 

It  was  on  chis  occafion,  thac  be  ihewed  himlclf 

equal  to  his  great  repucaiion  :  he  was  conllantly 

fecn  at  the  head  of  his  men,  leading  them  on  with 

fpiric,  yet  dtrefting  them  with  calmncfs  i  at  once 

^performing  the  office  of  a  general,  and  the  duty 

^K>f  a  common  foldier,  he  fhcwed  the  greateft  pre- 

Hfe^ncc  of  mind  joined  to  the  greateft  valour* 

He  was  chiefly  CQnfpicuous  by  the  noblenefs  of 

his  air>  and  the  richnefs  of  his  armour  •,  fo  that 

.     wherever  he  appeared,  the  throng  of  the  battle 

■pr  as  gathered  round  him.     In  the  midft  of  the 

Hciigagcment  his  horfc  happening  to  be  killed 

Vvnder  him,  he  was  obliged  to  change  armour 

with  one  of  his  attendants,  and  go  £o  another 

part  of  the  combat^  that  required  his  immediate 

prtfcnce.      Mean  while^   the  Roman  knights 

miftaking  this  attendant  for  the  king  himlelf, 

levelled  all  their  attempts  that  way,  and  at  laft 

flew  him,  and  carried  bis  armour  to  the  confuL 

The  report  being  Ipread  through  both  armies, 

that  the  king  was  flain,  the  Greeks  were  ftruck 

with  a  general  panicj  and  the  Romans  began  to 

aflure  thcmfdvcs  of  vidory.  But  Pyrrhus  in  thr 

^inftant  came  bareheaded  into  the  van,  and  re- 

^keatedly  cry mg  out,  that  he  Hill  lived,  infpired 

^BiiS  foldiers  with  new  vigour*     At  length  the 

^^oman  legions  had  advanced  acrofs  the  river^ 

and  the  engagement  was  become  general  ^  the 

Greeks  fought  with  a  confcioufnels  of  their  for^ 

P  4  met 
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mer  fame,  and  the  Romans  with  a  defire  afffkh 
ing  frefli  glory :  mankind  had  never  before  icett 
two  fuch  differently  difciplined  armies  oppoted 
to  each  other,  nor  is  it  to  this  day  determinedt 
whether  the  Greek  phalanx  or  the  Roman  k« 
gion  were  preferable.     The  combat  was  long  in 
fufpenfe  -,  the  Romans  had  feven  times  repulfed 
the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  them* 
felves ;  but  at  length,  while  the  fuccefs  feemcd 
doubtful,  Pyrrhus  fent  his  elephants  into  the 
midft  of  the  engagement,  and  thefe  turned  the 
fcale  of  viftory  in  his  favour.  The  Romans,  who 
had  never  before  feen  creatures  of  fuch  magni* 
tude,  were  terrified  not  only  with  their  intrepid 
fiercenefs,  but  with  the  caftlcs  that  were  buill 
upon  their  backs,  filled  with  armed  men.   They 
confidered  them,    rather  as  prodigies  fent  to 
deftroy,  than  as  animals  trained  up  to  fubdue 
them  ;  while  not  only  the  men,  but  the  horfes 
fliared  in  the  general  confternation ;  neither  en- 
during the  fmell  nor  the  cries  of  thefe  formi* 
dable  creatures ;  but  throwing  their  riders,  and 
filling  the  ranks  with  confufion.  It  was  then  that 
Pyrrhus  faw  the  day  was  Iiis  own  ;  and  fending 
in  his  Theflalian  cavalry  to  charge  the  enccny 
in  diforder,  the  route  became  general.  A  dread- 
ful flaughter  of  the  Romans  enlued,  fifteen  thoiu- 
fand  men  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  eighteen 
hundred  taken  prifoncrs.     Nor  were  the  con- 
querors in  a  much  better  Hate  than  the  van* 

quilhedy 
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quifticd,  Pyrrhus  himfelf  being  wounded,  and 
thiflcen  thoufand  of  his  forces  flain.  Night 
^^mjng  on  put  an  end  to  the  (laughter  on  both 
^Bdes,  and  Fyrrhus  was  heard  to  cry  out,  That 
^Ene  fuch  vidory  more  would  ruin  his  whole 
^tnny*  The  next  day,  as  he  walked  to  view 
ihc  field  of  battle,  he  could  not  help  regarding 
with  admiration,  the  bodies  of  the  Romans 
which  were  flain  :  upon  feeing  them  all  with 
their  wounds  before  j  their  countenances,  even 
in  death,  marked  with  noble  refoludon,  and  a 
fternnefs  that  awed  him  into  refpeft  ^  he  was 
beard  to  crj^  out,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  military 
adventurer,  '*  O  with  what  eafe  could  I  con- 
**  quer  the  worlds  had  I  the  Romans  for  ibl- 
*'  diers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king  V*  The 
Romans  were  highly  plealed  with  this  politenefe 
in  an  enemy,  but  ft  ill  more  with  his  civil  treat- 
ment, and  his  courtcfy  to  the  prifoners  he  had 
taken  i  complatfance  to  tHe  captives,  was  a 
degree  of  refinement  the  Romans  were  yet  to 
learn  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  it  was  fufficient  to 
fhew  diis  brave  people  an  improvement,  either 
in  morals  or  war,  and  they  immediately  fet  a- 
bout  imitation* 

The  Romans,   though  defeated,  were  ftill 

nconquered  j  they  again  began  to  ufe  all  neccf- 

fary  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  to  op* 

pofc  the  conqueror,  who,  joined  by  the  fouthern 

Hates  of  Italy,  was  marching  direflly  towards 

Rome* 
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Rome.  However,  he  was  ftill  unwiDiiig  I 
drive  them  to  an  extremity  ;  and  finding  tbci 
making  great  preparations,  he  confidered,  tiu 
it  was  bcft  treating  with  an  enemy  after  havin 
gained  a  viftory  over  them ;  he  refolved  then 
fore  to  fend  his  friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  tool 
gotiate,  and  ufe  all  his  arts  to  induce  them  i 
peace.  He  had  long  repofed  great  confidence! 
the  abilities  and  perfuadve  powers  of  this  fdids 
of  Demoilhenes;  and  often  aflcrted,  Tk 
he  had  won  more  towns  by  the  eloquence  < 
Cineas,  than  by  his  own  arms.  The  old  crafi 
Grecian  readily  undertook  the  embafly,  and  ei 
tering  Rome,  began  his  negonatbn,  by  i 
Bcmpting  to  influence  not  only  the  fenatofi,  h\ 
even  their  wives,  by  prcfents  which  he  faid  we 
fcnt  them  by  his  mafter.  This,  however,  was  d 
age  of  Roman  virtue  \  the  fenators  refufed  i 
accept  thefc  bounties,  which  they  confidered ; 
bribes  to  betray  their  country;  and  the  womc 
were  not  behind  their  hufbands  in  their  nob 
difintcrcftedncis.  They  dcfired  him  to  gii 
back  to  his  mafter  thofe  allurements  to  treaibi 
adding,  that  they  would  then  only  accept  b 
offers,  when  the  fcnate  had  confidercd  wheth 
they  Ihould  accept  his  friendlhip.  Never  W3 
there  a  time  in  which  all  the  military  and  patr 
otic  virtues  (Iione  with  great  lufture  than  nov 
The  fenators  having  by  a  late  law,  as  has  bee 
related,  reduced  iheir  fortunes  more  nearly  to 

lev 
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wnb  chofc  of  the  people,  began  to  feck 

Snaion  from  virtue  only,  and  defpifed  thole 

^which  could  not  be  cncreafed  fo  as  to 

_  icfn  at  a  diftance  from  the  vulgar.   Thus 

as^  With  all  his  art,  found  the  Romans  in- 

ible  of  being  fcduced,  eitlier  by  bribery  or 

N«tc  pcrfuafion :  finding  therefore,  thcfc  me^ 

i  incficirtual,  he  proceeded  to  bis  commiffion 

publicklyi  and  was^  at  his  requeft,  intro* 

10  an  audience  of  the  fcnate.     There  Jic 

Id,  by  extolling  his  mafter's  courage  and 

leocy  ;  hisdefirc  of  patronising  the  brave* 

I  his  panicular  efteem  for  the  Romans*     He 

ied  to  inculcate  the  bleCings  of  peace,  and 

opportunicy  the  fe^iate  then  had  of  re- 

j  it.    He  offered,  k  his  niafter's  name,  to 

ill  that  had  been  lately  taken  in  battle, 

tout  ranfom  j  to  give  affiftance  to  the  Ro- 

IS  on  any  future  occafion  i  and  all  that  he 

1  in  return,  was  their  aUiance  and  friendlhip, 

thcr  with  permiflion,  to  have  the  Tarentines 

luded  in  the  treaty.     Thefe  o^rs,  and  ftiH 

;  the  orator*s  eloquence,  appeared  to  touch 

whole  aflembly  i  a  general  inclination  feem- 

[to  prevail  ki  favour  of  the  king's  propofalt 

a  peace  was  confidently  talked  of  in  every 

tof  the  city*   In  this  junAure,  Appius  Clau- 

s,  tn  old  fcnator,  who  was  now  grown  blind 

\  age,  and  had  long  difcontinucd  public  bufi- 

caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  houfc 
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in  a  litter.    The  fuq)rize  of  feeing  him  b  die 
fenate  again,    and  the  numberlels  infirmities 
which  he  appeared  to  furmount  in  coming,  awed 
the  whole  aifembly  into  filence  and  attentioift. 
*^  I  have  long,"  cried  he,  raifing  himfelf  from 
his  couch,  *^  confidered  my  blindnefi  and  my  in- 
**  firmities  as  evils ;  I  fuppofed  that  Heaven  had 
^^  been  willing  to  punifh  the  latter  partof  my lifi^ 
^'  for  the  faults  I  had  committed  when  youi^ 
^^  and  had  repaid  a  youth  of  folly  with  an  igp 
^*  of  pain.     But  now,  confcript  fathers,  I  find 
^^  that  I  have  been  peculiarly  indulged  in  what 
^*  I  had  confidered  as  calamities,  fince  my  lo6 
**  of  fight  hinders  me  from  feeing  the  diihoD- 
**  ours  of  my  country.     Nay,  might  I  make 
"  a  wi(h,  it  fhould  be  for  deafnefs  alfo,  and 
••  then  I  (hould  no  longer  hear  of  what  muft 
*'  now  excite  indignation  in  the  breaft  of  every 
**  virtuous   Roman.     How  different  are  you 
"  now  from  what  you  were  fome  years  ago! 
*'  Alexander,    whom    the    world    has  called 
"  Great,  was  then  thought  nothing  in  Rome; 
**  we  then  univerfally  afcribed  his   conquefb 
*'  not  to  his  valour,  but  to  his  fortune.    You 
*'  then  wiflied  that  the  tide  of  war  might  have 
"  brought  him  into  Italy,    only  to  (hew  the 
**  world  your  own  fupcrior  prowefs.     But  how 
••  arc  you  fallen  at  prefent !  You  then  wilhcd 
"  to   combat  with  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
*'  and  now  you  fear  to  engage  one  of  thofe 

**  ftaics 
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ates  which  he  aftually  conquered  You  de- 
red  to  cope  with  Alexander,  and  yet  you 
thk  to  meet  one  who  has  left  his  native 
country,  rather  through  a  fear  of  his  ancient 
Enemies,  than  a  defire  of  finding  new.  Wc 
lave  therefore  but  this  alternative,  either 
boldly  to  meet  Pyrrhiis  in  the  field,  or  to  be 
Content  to  fuffer  all  the  contempt  the  neigh- 
Quriflg  ftaces  of  Italy  fliall  throw  upon  us; 
d  thus,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  war^ 
engage  ourfelves  in  an  hundred."  This 
h  was  received  with  univerfal  approbation  i 
raflembly  grew  warm  in  the  praifes  of  their 
rgh  old  orator^  and  the  fmooth  orations  of 
icas  were  heard  no  more.  Being  therefore 
ble  to  make  any  progrefs  in  his  embafljr, 
was  difmified  with  an  anfwer  intimating, 
at  when  Pyrrhus  ftiould  withdraw  his  forces 
m  Italy,  the  fenatc  would  treat  with  him 
icerning  peace, 
[tineas  being  thus  fruftrated  in  his  expefla- 
rcturned  to  his  mafter^  extolling  both 
virtues  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans, 
lenate,  he  faid,  appeared  a  reverend  afiem- 
of  demi-gods  ;  and  the  city,  a  temple  for 
If  reception.  Of  this  Pyrrhus  foon  after  be- 
ne fend  ble,  by  an  embafly  from  Rome,  con- 
ing the  ranfom  and  exchange  of  priibners. 
the  head  of  this  venerable  deputation  was 
bricius,  an  ancient  fenator,  who  had  long 

been 
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been  a  pattern  to  his  countrjnhch  < 
extreme  poverty,  joined  to  the  moft  xl 
content.     This  praAical  philofopher,  whoU^ 
been  formerly  conful,  and  was  now  the  arobrf 
iador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate  fumhiire  ■ 
his  houfe,  than  a  imall  cup,  the  bottom  Cfci 
of  which  was  of  horn.     His  daughters  bdoi 
without  fortunes,   the  fcnate  generoufly  pon* 
tioned  them  from  the  public  treafury.    Whem 
the  Samnites  had  formerly  ofiered  him  kngc 
prefents,  he  refufed  them,  faying.  That  he ' 
already  rich,  as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  kC- 
iening  his  wants,  by  reftraining  bb 
Pyrrbus  received  this  celebrated  old  mao ' 
great  kindnefs;  Ind,  willing  to  try  how  hr  \ 
bad  been  juft  in  his  favour,  ofiered  him  i 
prefents  ^  which,  however,  the  Roman  icfufafc 
The  day  after,  he  was  defirous  of  examinii^thc 
equality  of  his  temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
elephants  to  be  placed  behind  the  tapeftry^ 
which,  upon  a  fignal  given,  raifed  its  tmnM 
above  the  ambafladofs  head,  at  the  fame  tinfK 
ufiog  other  arts  to  intimidate  him.     But  Fabric 
cius,    with  a  countenance  no  way  chaogingt 
fmiled  upon  the  king;  obferving.That  be  looked 
with  an  equal  eye  on  the  terrors  of  this  day,  M 
he  had  upon  the  allurements  of  the  precedingi 
Pyrrhus,  pleafed  to  6nd  fo  much  virtue  in  ow 
he  had  confldercd  as  a  barbarian,  was  williog 
|Q  grant  him  the  only  favour  which  be  knew 

could 
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make  him  happy.  He  rckafcd  the  Ro* 
prifoncrs*  entrufting  ihem  to  Fabricius 
snCt  upon  his  promife,  that,  in  cafe  the  Itnarc 
:  determined  to  coniinue  the  war,  he  might 
mm  them  whenever  he  rhought  proper- 
By  this  time  the  Roman  army  was  recovered 
its  late  defeat,  and  Sulpicius  and  Deciiis, 
confuls  for  the  following  year,  were  placed 
Its  head.  The  panic  which  had  formerly 
it  from  the  elephants,  now  began  to 
off^  and  tlie  generds,  with  great  afTiduity^ 
3lied  themfelvcs  to  imitate  the  difcipltnc 
PyrrhuSf  and  the  Grecian  method  of  en- 
^mpmenr.  It  was  in  this  manner  they  always 
adopted  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  and 
med  by  defeat  the  power  of  becoming  invin- 
ale.  Both  armies  met  near  the  city  Afculum, 
ih  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  being 
But  forty  thoufand  ftrong,  Pyrrhus  found 
tumfi^lf  incommoded  by  a  woody  country,  that 
prevented  his  phalanx  and  elephants  from  being 
(b  fefviceable  as  in  the  plain;  he  therefore  con- 
jed  for  fome  time  rather  upon  the  defen- 
re,  until  night  Ihould  give  him  time  to  make 
[more  advantageous  difpofiuon.  The  next 
ijog  be  caulcd  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry 
poiTefs  themfelves  of  the  upper  grounds, 
I  thus  force  the  enemy  into  the  plain  v  which, 
they  had  fuccefsfuUy  effecled,  he  brought 
ro  his  elephants  into  the  thickeft  of  the 

fight. 
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£ght,  and  mixing  his  dingers  and  arcben 
among  them,  formed  a  body  that  the  Roman! 
were  fcarce  able  to  refift  -,  befides,  not  haviii| 
the  advantages  of  advancing  and  retreatir^ 
as  the  day  before,  the  battle  became  clofe  iiH 
general.  The  Roman  legions  at  firft  were  un 
able  to  pierce  the  Greek  phalanx ;  but  at  length 
Careleis  of  their  own  lives,  they  made  a  del 
perate  daughter  among  them.  In  finier,  afte 
a  long  and  obftinate  fight,  the  Grecian  dtfei 
pline  prevailed ;  and  the  Romans,  being  pref 
fed  on  every  fide,  particularly  by  the  elephanQ 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp,  lear- 
ing  fix  thoufand  men  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  But  the  enemy  had  no  great  reafon  to 
boaft  of  their  triumph,  as  they  had  four  thou- 
fand flain-,  lb  that  Pyrrhus  replied  to  one  of 
his  foldiers,  who'  was  congratulating  him  upon 
his  viftory,  "  One  fuch  triumph  more,  and  I 
*.*  (hall  be  undone."  Nor  was  he  unjuft  in  the 
aflcrtion  -,  as,  by  this  time,  the  greatcft  part  of 
thofe  forces,  which  had  followed  him  fiwD 
home,  were  deftroyed,  and  his  friends  and 
generals  were  moftly  cut  off. 

This  battle  finifliing  the  campaign,  the  next 
I  feafon  began  with  equal  vigour  on  both  fides. 
Pyrrhus  having  received  new  fuccours  from 
lionic,  while  old  Fabricius,  who  was  made 
conful  with  /Emiliu*^,  led  on  the  Romans,  no 
way  difcouraged  at  their  former  defeats.  While 
I  the 
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e  two  armies  were  approaching,and  yet  but  at 
fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  a  letter  was 
ought  to  Fabricius  from  the  king's  phyfi- 
in,  importing,  that  for  a  proper  reward,  he 
)uld  take  him  off  by  poilbn,  and  thus  rid  the 
omans  of  a  powerful  enemy  and  a  dangerous 
ir.  Fabricius  felt  all  the  honeft  indignation 
this  bafe  propofal,  that  was  confident  with 
s  former  charader;  he  communicated  it  to 
s  colleague,  and  inllantly  gave  it  as  hisopi- 
on,  that  Pyrrhus  (hould  be  informed  of  the 
cachery  that  was  plott^againft  him.  Ac- 
Mrdingly,  letters  were  difpatched  for  that  pur- 
)fe,  informing  Pyrrhus  of  the  affair,  and  al- 
dpng  his  unfortunate  choice  of  friends  and 
icmics.  That  he  had  trufted  and  promoted 
Urderers,  while  he  carried  his  refentment  a- 
linft  the  generous  and  the  brave.  Pyrrhus 
kw  began  to  find  that  thefe  bold  barbarians 
M  by  degrees  fchooled  into  refinement,  and 
>uld  not  fuffer  him  to  be  their  fuperior  even 
generofity:  he  received  the  meffage  with  as 
ach  amazement  at  their  candour,  as  indigna- 
»n  at  his  phyfician's  treachery.  "  Admirable 
Fabricius  !"  critd  he,  "  it  would  be  as  eafy 
to  turn  the  fun  from  its  courfe,  as  thee  from 
the  paths  of  honour."  Then  making  the 
oper  enquiry  amongft  hisfervants,and  having 
covered  the  treafon,  he  ordered  his  phyfician 
be  executed.  However,  not  to  be  outdone 
Vol*  I.  Q  in 
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in  magnanimity,  he  immediately  fent  to  Rome 
all  his  prifoners  without  ranfom,  and  again  defir- 
ed  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  Romans,  on  die 
other  hand,  refufed  him  peace,  but  upon  die 
fame  conditions  they  had  offered  before,  mi 
releafed  as  many  of  theSamnites  and  Tarentind 
as  equalled  the  number  of  the  prifoners  they  hi 
received.  The  king  was  a  good  deal  aftmulhed 
at  the  Roman  obftinacy  •,  he  appeared  divided 
between  fliame  and  neceflity,  his  circumftanca 
obliging  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  difcontinae ' 
the  war,  while  his  honour  was  hurt  in  being 
compelled  to  leave  it  ulkfini(hed.  An  invitadoo 
from  the  Sicilians,  begging  relief  againft  dc 
Carthaginians,  who  had  poflefled  their  iflaixi» 
and  treated  them  cruelly,  relieved  htm  from 
this  embarraflfment.  This  expedition  promifed 
more  rewards  and  lefs  labour,  and  fuch  were 
the  chief  objcfts  of  this  military  rambler^s  at- 
tention. He,  therefore,  placed  a  garriibnitt 
Tarentum,  much  againft  the  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  then  (ending  his  friend  Cineil 
before  him,  followed  with  all  the  reft  of  Ul 
forces  to  relieve  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Samnites  and  Tam* 
tines  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romaos, 
continued  to  follicit  him  with  the  moft  eameft 
fupplications,  to  return  to  protedt  them.  Pyr* 
rhus,  who:n  his  fuccefTes  in  Sicily  had  for  (bme 
time  made  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  was,  after  a 

lapfc 
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>f  wo  ycAfs,  in  which  he  had  acquired  vie- 
rather  fplendtd  than  utVfulj  glad  co  have 
:ious  pretext  to  leave  this  country,  as  he 
irmcrly  left  Italy.  He»  therefore,  witli 
difficulty, once  more  returned  loTarcntum, 
\  heard  of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  three 
Uid  horfe.  The  Romans,  though  prefled 
formidable  a  power  as  that  of  Pyrrhus> 
bt  yet  forgotten  the  ancient  animofity  be- 
i  the  orders  of  the  ftate;  and  upon  a  levy 
fee  forward  to  form  an  army  to  oppofe 
fcvcral  of  the  people  rcfufed  to  enlift.  In 
to  reprcfs  a  fedition  which  threatened  no- 
left  than  the  dcftruftion  of  the  cmpirr, 
E"  \  refolved  to  ad  with  fpirir,  and  ac- 
commanded  that  the  names  of  the  d** 
uld  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  that  he  who 
fefufcd  to  take  the  field,  fliould  be  fold  aj 
L  Thb  timely  feverity  had  its  cffcd,  and 
jver  after  any  man  refufed  to  enlift  when 
liUpon»  he  was  inftantly  treated  by  the 
p  in  that  manner.  Having  thus  railed  a 
^nt  body  of  forces»thc  con fu Is  divided  their 
rnto  two  parts,  and  marched  into  the  cne- 
[ountry,  one  into  Lucania,  and  the  other 

KeSamnitcs.     Pyrrhus  having  cncreaf- 
by  alfo  by  new  levies,  and  being  in- 
r  this,  divided  his  forces  alfb,  and  fcnt 
Lrt  to  oppofe  the  march  of  Lent  ul  us,  while 
flf  wcntto  attack  Curius  Dtatatus,  be- 
0^2  fotp 
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fore  his  colleague  could  come  up.  His  principoKl 
aim  was  to  furprize  the  enemy  by  night;  buturx^ 
'  fortunately   pafTing  through  woods,  and  ki^ 
lights  failing  him,  his  men  lofl  their  way,  fothau 
at  the  approach  of  morning,  they  faw  themfelvcs 
in  fight  of  the  Roman  camp,  with  the  enemy 
drawn  out  ready  to  receive  them.  The  vanguard" 
of  both  acniics  foon  met,  in  wfiich  the  Romans 
had  the  advantage.  Soon  after  a  general  engage- 
ment enfuing,Pyrrhus  finding  the  balance  of  the 
victory  turning  ftill  againft  him,  had  once  more 
recourfc  to  his  elephants.    Thefc,  however,  the 
Romans  were  then  too  well  acquainted  with  to 
feel  any  vain  terrors  from  ;  and  having  ibund 
that  fire  was  the  moft  efleftual  means  to  repch 
thcm,thcy  caiifed  a  number  of  balls  to  be  made, 
compofed  of  flax  and  rofin,  which  were  thrown 
againft  them  as  they  approached  the  ranks. 
The  elephants,  thus  rendered  furious  by  the 
flame,  and  as  boldly  oppofcd  by  the  foldicrs, 
could  no  longer  be  brought  on ;  but  ran  back 
upon  their  own  army,  bearing  down  the  ranks, 
and  filling  all  places  vviih  terror  and  confufion. 
Thus  vidory,  at  length,  d^'clared  in  favour  of 
Rome :  Pyrrhus,  in  vain,  attempted  to  ftop  the 
flight  and  the  flaughtcr  of  his  troops;  he  loft 
not  only  twenty-three  thoufand  of  his  beft  fol- 
diers,  but  liis  camp  was  alfo  taken.      This 
ferved  as  a  new  Iclfon  to  the  Romans,  ^ho 
were  ever  open   to  improvement :    they  had 

formerly 
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criy  pitched  their  tents  without  order-,  but 
his,  they  were  taught  to  meafure  out  their 
ind,  and  fortify  the  whole  with  a  trench;  fo 
many  of  their  lucceeding  viftories  arc  to  be 
ibed  to  their  improved  method  of  encamping. 
iH  the  mean  time,  while  the  two  confuls 
re  entering  triumphant  into  Rome,  Pyrrhus 
re  his  defeat  with  unbroken  courage;  his 
ft  care  was  to  fccure  a  retreat,  and  then  to 
^cp  up  the  fpirits  of  his  allies,  with  promifes 
.'  better  fuccefs  for  the  future.     This  he  did 
il  he  had  tried  the  utmoft  of  what  his  intereft 
Ould  do   to  furnifli  out  another  campaign. 
riowever,  finding  all  hopes  of  that  fruitlefs,  he 
i^folved  to  leave  Italy,  where  he  found  only 
icfperate  enemies  and  faithlcfs  allies.     Accord- 
ingly, calling  together  the  Tarentines,  he  in- 
fenncd  them,  that  he  had  received  aflurances 
from  Greece,  of  fpeedy  afliftance,  and  dcfiring 
them  to  wait  the  event  with  tranquillity,  the 
night  following  embarked  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned undifturbed  into  his  native  kingdom, 
with  the  remains  of  his  fliattered  forces,  leaving 
Bgarrifbn  in  Tarentum,  merely  to  fave  appear- 
inces. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus, after  fix  years  continuance;  through 
he  whole  of  which,  we  find  the  Romans  afting 
I  nobler  part  than  in  any  former  period,  en- 
[cavouring  to  join  the  politenefs  of  Greece  to 
i  the 
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the  virtuous  aufterity  of  their  own  roannpiL 
A  fpirit  of  frugality,  contempt  of  wealth,  and 
virtuous  emulation,  had  fpread  itfelf  oyer  the 
whole  fenate.     Fabricius  not  only  brought  po- 
verty into  fafhion  by  his  example,  but  puniih-  '- 
ed  all  approaches  to  luxury,  by  his'  authoritf 
as  a  magiftrate.     About  this  time,  in  tbe  coh 
forfhip  of  Fabricius,  RufHnus,  who  had  beea 
twice  a  conful  and  once  a  didator,  was  turned 
out  of  the  fenate,  and  had  a  mark  of  infaooy 
put  upon  his  name,  for  no  other  offence,  thiD 
being  poQefled  of  ten  pound  of  filver  plate  for 
the  ufe  of  his  ubie.    By  this  love  of  temper- 
ance, and  thefe  fuccefles  in  war,  though  the 
individuals  were  poor,  the  public  was  rich; 
the  number  of  citizens  alfo  was  encreafed  to 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  capable  of 
bearing  arms  -,  and  the  fame  of  the  Romani 
was  fo  far  extended,  thiit  Ptoiomy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  fcnt  ambaffadors  to  congratulate 
their  fuccefs,  and  to  entreat  their  alliance. 

As  for  the  poor  luxurious  Tarentines,  who 
were  the  original  promoters  of  this  war,  they 
foon  began  t6  find  a  worfe  enemy  in  the  garriibo 
that  was  left  for  their  defence,  than  in  the 
Romans  who  attacked  them  from  without. 
The  hatred  between  them  and  Milo,  who 
commanded  their  citadel  for  Pyrrhus,  was  be* 
come  fo  great,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  ci 
'     their  old  inveterate  ene|nies,  the  Romans,  could 

equal 
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lal  it.     In  this  diftrefs  they  applied  to  the 

rthaginians,  who  with  a  large  fleet  came  and 

eked  up  the  port  of  Tarentum ;  (o  that  this 

'ortunate    people,    once    famous   through 

ly  for  their  refinements  and  pleafures,  now 

r  themfelves  contended  for  by  three  different 

lies,  without  the  choice  of  a  conqueror.     At 

gth,  however,  the  Romans  found  means  xo 

ng  over  the  garrifon  to  their  intcrcft  ;  after 

ich,  they  eafily  became  mafters  of  the  city, 

1  demolifhed  its  walls,  granting  the  inha- 

ants  liberty  and  protcdlion. 

CHAP.       XV. 

Dm  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Iccond,  when  the  Romans  be* 
^n  to  grow  powerful  by  fea« 

I  H  E  Romans  had  now  deftroyed  all  rival  ^^* 
etcnfions  in  Italy :  the  Tarentines^  the  Sam- 
tes,  the  Lucanians  were  now  no  more,  or 
itiently  took  laws  from  the  conqyerors.  The 
ftory  over  Eyrrhus  not  only  gave  the  Romans 
rputation  abroad,  but  kindled  an  ambition  for 
reign  conqueft.  They  began  alfo  to  know, 
ough  not  to  pradlife,  the  refinements  of  the 
reeks  and  Tarentines,  whom  they  had  con- 
iei|cd  i  the  number  of  their  hulbandmen  di-  , 
0^4  minifhedy 
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miniilicd,  while,  as  in  all  ftates  becoming  opu* 
lent,  rheir  artizans  and  gentry  continually  co- 
cicaled.  1  he  environs  of  the  city  were  now 
therefore  no  lopger  able  to  furnifli  their  grow- 
ing numbers  with  corn,  and  fupplies  wot 
brought  from  kingdomsabroa.l.  Of  thefc, Sicily 
fent  by  far  the  greateft  proportion  -,  fo  that 
the  people  began  fecretly  to  wi(h  for  the  poffcf- 
fion  of  a  country,  which  had  for  fome  time 
ferved  as  the  granary  of  Rome.  To  minds  pre* 
difpofed  for  conqueft,  a  pretext  to  begin  is  fd- 
dom  wanting.  The  Carthaginians  were  at  that 
time  in  poflefllon  of  the  greateil  part  of  Sicily, 
and,  like  the  Romans,  only  wanted  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  en.broiline  the  natives,  in  order  to 
become  mafters  of  the  whole  illand.  This  op- 
portunity now  offered.  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cufe,  one  of  the  ftates  of  the  ifl^nd  as  yet  un- 
conqucred,  entreated  their  aid  againft  the  Ma- 
meriint'S,  a  little  people  of  the  fame  country, 
and  they  fent  him  fupplies  both  by  land  and 
fea.  The  Mamcrtincs,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fliield  off  impending  ruin,  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Romans,  noc 
thinking  the  Mamertincs  worthy  of  the 
name  of  allies,  inftead  of  prcfcffing  to  afTift 
them,  boldly  declared  war  againft  Carthage ; 
alledging  as  a  reafon,  the  affiftance  which  Car- 
thage had  lately  lent  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy  againft  the  Romans.     In  this  manner  a 

war 
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war  was  declared  between  thefe  two  powerful 
ftates,  both  grown  too  great  to  continue  patient 
Ipedlators  of  each  others  cncreafc. 

Carthage,  a  colony  of  the  Phasnicians,  was 
built  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  near  the  place  where 
Tunis  now  (lands,  about  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
ftvcn  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
As  it  had  been  long  growing  into  power,  fo  it 
had  extended  its  dominions  all  along  the  coafts, 
and  was  in  poffeflion  alfo  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.     But  its 
chief  ftrength  lay  in  its  fleets  and  commerce ; 
by  thefe  its  riches  were  become  immenfe  -,  and, 
by  means  of  money  alone,   the  citizens  were 
capable  of  hiring  and  fending  forth  armies  to 
conquer  or  to  keep  their  neighbours  under  fub- 
jcSion.     However,  as  they  had  now  been  long 
inpoflefTion  of  affluence,  the  ftatc  began  to  feel 
the  evils  that  wealth  is  too  apt  to  produce ;  for 
as  at  Rome,  public  employments  were  made 
the  reward  of  virtue,  and  fuperior  honour  only 
nufcd  to  pre-eminence  in  toil ;  fo  in  Carthage, 
the  fevcral  offices  which  the  ftate  had  to  beftow, 
•  were  venal  •,  and  thofe  who  purchafed  them,  only 
aimed  at  being  reimburfed  by  all  the  fordid 
arts  of  peculation.      Thus  unequally  matched, 
rhefe  two  great  powers  began  what  was  called  . 
the  firft  Punic  war.   The  Carthaginians,  poflef- 
ied  of  gold  and  filver,  which  might  be  exhaufl:- 
cd  I   the  Romans  of  perfeverance,  patriotifm, 

and 
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and  poverty,  which  feemed  to  gatlier  ftrengtk 
by  every  defeat. 

As  the  Romans  had  been  hitherto  ihuc  op 
in  their  own  dominions,  they  had  but  linle 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  tranfporting  an 
army  by  fea.     Appius  Claudius  was  the  fiift 
who,  by  means  of  a  feebler  fleet,  or,  as  fome  viB 
have  it,  a  raft  of  timber,  wafted  over  a  ftnaH 
body  of  forces  into  Sicily,  where  vidory,  s 
ufual,  was  (till  attendant  upon  the  fortune  of 
Rome.    A  league  made  with  Hierq^  king  of 
Syracufe,  foon  after  the  confuFs  arrival,  begaa 
to  infpire  the  Romans  with  hopes  of  ezpeffiag 
the  Carthaginians  from  the  ifland,  and  becom* 
ing  mafters  of  it  in  their  turn.    But  ftiU  that 
feemed  an  unfurmouncable  obftaclc  to  their 
ambitious  views  -,  they  had  no  fleet,  or  at  kail 
tfhat  deferved  that  tide,  while  the  Carthagiai- 
ans,  being  mafters  of  a  very  powerful  one,  had 
the  entire  command  at  fea,  and  kept  all  the 
maratime  towns  under  obedience.     In  fuch  a 
fituation,  any  people  but  the  Romans,  wouU 
have   refted    contented,  under  difadvanuges 
which  nature  feemed  to  have  impofed ;  but  no- 
thing could  conquer  or  intimidate  them.  They 
began  to  apply  themfelves  to  maritime  affairs  i 
and,  though  without  fliipwrights  to  build,  or 
ieamen  to  navigate  a  fleet,  they  refolvcd  to 
furmount  every  obftacle  with  inflexible  peric^ 
verance.    A  Carthaginian  veflel  happened  to  be 

in 
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a  ftorn)  driven  aftiore,  and  this  wa$  fsxffi- 

mt  to  give  the  Romans  hopes  of  building 

fcls,  that  might  one  day  control  the  long 

ibtiflied  naval  power  of  the  Carthaginians* 

ccordingl}*,  they  diligently  (ct  about  imitat- 

this  fliip^  which  was  in  itielfj  liulc  betta- 

a  wrecks  and  built  an  hundred  and  twenty 

>rc  according  to  the  model  before  them.  But 

|w,  althougfi  they  had  fomething  like  a  fleet* 

kidv  though  clumfey^  and  ill  adapted  for  fail- 

g,  was  of  fome  force  i  they  ftill  wanted  failots 

manage  it.     As  for  the  Romans  ihcmfelves^ 

ig  bfed  up  to  hulbandry,  they  were  perfcftlf 

fiorant  of  maritime  affairs ;  and  the  neighbour- 

;  ftates^  whom  they  had  lately  conquered,  were 

kr  unwilling  to  embark,  or  not  to  be  relied 

In  this  exigence,  they  taught  their  mm  to 

upon  land,  inftruding  them  in  the  naval 

iner  of  engaging,  as  well  as  they  could^  and 

iving  it  to  their  native  valour  to  do  the  reft, 

conful  Duillius  was  the  firft  who  ventured 

[fea  yfith  this  new  conftrufted  amarmenti  btit 

foon  found  that  the  enemy  was  every*  way 

pcrior  in  point  of  failing,  and  bringing  oa 

cir  veffels  to  an  engagement*     However,  the 

lefatigablc  fpirit  of  the  Romans  was  not  to  be 

lucd  ;  he  found  out  a  remedy,  even  here, 

the  improvement  of  his  opcratioos,   by  in* 

itingan  inftmment,  which,  upon  an  impilfc' 

f two  ftiips,  kept  them  both  grappled  tog^erj 
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fo  that  neither  could  feparate,  until  courage  h|||;; 
decided  the  vi6tory.  By  this,  a  naval  englgi^ 
ment  became  more  like  one  at  land  ^  lb  drifts 
when  the  two  rival  fleets  met,  the  Romans  kitr] 
the  victory,  the  Carthaginians  lofing  Bhj  (ijf  [ 
their  (hips,  and  the  undifturbcd  Ibvereigntf  iCj 
the  fea,  which  they  valued  more.  Thcfc  Sx^  ' 
cefles  were  fo  uncxpcftcd  by  the  fenate»  dbifc  . 
Duillius  their  admiral  obtained  a  fignal  triumph^  t 
with  orders,  that  whenever  he  went  out  to  fup*' 
per,  there  (hould  be  a  band  of  mufic  toaboDtf .. 
him.  1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conteft  was  cartidi  iofft  i 
by  land  in  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs  ;  chflt^  ^ 
mans,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  having  fixne- ; 
times  the  word  of  the  campaign.   But  theooift*   ' 
duel  of  both  nations,  during  the  continuance 
of  this   war,    was  manifcftly  different.    Th^ 
Carthaginians    appeared    always     murmuring 
againft  their  generals  and  admirals,  and  fomc* 
times  piiniflied  them  with  death,  for¥raotaif 
luccefs.     The  Romans  went  on  ftill  conteated 
and  perfevering,  and  feemingly  as  eafy  under  • 
defear,  as  happy  when  viftorious.     Their  ditf 
fucc'wlics,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  it»' 
Sicily,  were  owing  to  the  conduft  and  courage 
of  ilicir  conful    Regulus,  who  fubdued  the 
ifiands  Lippara  and  Melita,  fo  celebrated  •* 
this  day  for  being  the  refidencc  of  the  knighr^ 
of  Malta.    The  city  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicilj^-» 

anc:^ 
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tria  in  Corfica,  were  alfo  attached  to 
\ns  of  Rome. 

trifling  fuccelTes  were  by  no  means 

gratify  the  fanguine  expeftations  of 

^  for  though  the  Carthaginians  were 

defeated  even  at  fca,  yet  they  ftill 

he  mod  powerful,  and  ftnt  in  fup- 

ifland  of  pleafurc.  The  conquell 
!^  Sicily,  was  only  to  be  obtaincu  by 
ic  power  of  Carthage  at  home.  For 
the  fcnate  refolvcd  to  carry  the  war 
iifelf,  and  accordingly  they  fcnt  Re- 
ftanlius,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 

e  the  invafion.     Rcgulus  was  reek- 
con  fum  mate  warrior,  that  Rome 
uce :  he  was  a  profeflcd  example 
ferity,  but  Icfs  auftere  to  others  than 

he  only  reprehended  thofc  faults, 
ould  have  died  rather  than  to  have 
:  his  patriotifm  was  ftill  greater  than 
ince  %  all  the  private  paflions  feemed 
d  in  him,  or  they  were  all  fwallowed 

great  ruling  affc6lion,  the  love  of 

-    The  two  generals  let  fail  with 

which  was  the  greatcft  tiiat  had  ever 

Italian  port,  carrying  an  hundred 

houfand  men*     They  were  met  by 

ginians,   with  a  fleet  as  powerful^ 

Iter  ufcd  to  the  fea    While  the  fight 

rather  between  the  Oiips  than  the 

men. 
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men,  at  a  diftrance,  the  Carthaginiam  fecinc 
(uccefsful ;  but  when  the  Romans  came  I 
grapple  with  them»  the  difference  between 
mercenary  army,  and  one  that  fought  for  fain 
was  apparent.  The  rcfolution  of  the  Ronui 
was  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  the  enemies  flee 
were  difperfed,  and  fifty-four  of  their  vefld 
taken.  The  confequence  of  this  vidory  wa 
ah  immediate  defcent  upon  th<f  coafts  of  Afria 
and  the  capture  of  the  city  Clupea ;  togedie 
with  twenty  thouiand  n)en  who  were  mad 
prtfoncrs  of  war. 

The  fenate  being  informed  of  thefe  gra 
fucccfles,  and  applied  to  for  frefh  inftrudtiooi 
commanded  Manlius  back  to  Italy,  in  orck 
to  fuperintend  the  Sicilian  war ;  and  direde 
that  Regulus  ihould  continue  in  Africa,  t 
profecute  ^is  victories  there  •,  but  as  his  confiil 
fliip  was  expiring,  they  continued  him  thci 
general  under  the  title  of  ProconfuL  H^ 
in  the  approbation  of  his  country,  R^ulu 
continued  his  fucccflcs,  and  led  his  forces  alonj 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada.  There,  whil 
he  was  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  Ctf 
thaginians,  a  ferpent  of  enormous  fize  attacka 
his  men  as  they  went  for  water,  and  feemed  a 
if  refolved  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  river.  1 
was  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  wit 
fcales  impenetrable  to  any  weapon.  Some^c 
the  boldeft  troops  at  firll  went  up  to  oppofe  \\ 

fun 
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\  but  they  fooh  fell  victims  to  their  ra(h- 
,  being  either  killed  by  its  devouring  jkws^ 
rulked  to  pieces  by  the  viriitdtngs  of  its  tail, 
poifonous  vapour  that  iflbed  fVom  it,  made 
iU  liKire  formidable ;  ahd  the  men  were  ic^ 
h  terrified  at  its  appearance^  that  they  aflcrt- 
they  would  much  more  joyfully  have  faced 
wrhole  Carthaginian  irmy .  For  (bmo  dmeit 
[)cd  uncertain  which  (houid  remain  mailers 
he  river  ^  as  from  the  hardnefs  of  its  fcales, . 
Ordinary  efforts  could  drive  it  away.  At  laft, 
;utus  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  6f  die  nia- 
ics  employed  in  battering  down  the  walls  of 
».  Notwithftanding  this,  the  ferpent,  for 
ng  time,  withftood  all  his  efforts,  and  dc- 
ycd  numbers  of  his  men ;  but  at  length,  a 
f  large  ftone,  which  was  flung  frOni  an  en- 
r,  happened  to  break  its  (pine,  and  deftroy- 
ife  motion :  by  thefe  means  the  foldiers  iur- 
Qdcd  and  killed  it.  Regulus,  not  lefs  pleafed 
i  his  vidory  than  if  he  had  gained  a  battle^ 
ettd  its  flcin  to  be  fent  to  Rome,  where  k 
tinued  to  be  fccn  till  the  times  of  Pliny. 
i4kan  while,  the  Carthaginians  finding  the 
nans  proceeding  towards  their  very  capital, 
ught  out  a  confiderable  army  to  oppofc 
Ik.  A  battle  enfucd,  in  which  Carthage  was 
e  more  defeated,  and  fome  of  its  beft  troops 
c  cut  off.  This  fre(h  vi6bory  contributed 
throw  them  into  the  utmoft  dcfpair;  more 
g  than 
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than  eighty  of  their  towns  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans.     The  Numidians,  their  ancient  allies, 
rofe  againll  them  at  the  fame  time^  and  com- 
Uned  to  ravage  the  country.     The  peafancs, 
who  fled  on  every  fide,  flocked  into  Carthage^ 
as  to  the  only  place  of  refuge  left,  and  brought 
with  them  only  mifery  and  famine.     In  this 
diftrefs,  the  Carthaginians,  dcftitute  of  gencnb 
at  home,  who  had  abilities  to  oppofe  the  con- 
queror, were  obliged  to  fend  to  Lacedemon,  of- 
fering the  command  of  their  armies  to  Xantq>- 
pus,  a  general  of  great  experience,  who  under- 
took to  condud  them.  They,  at  the  fame  timei 
difpatched  fome  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
Hate  to  Rcgulus  to  beg  a  peace.     The  Roman 
general  had  long  wiflied  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  go  back  to  his  native  country.     He  bad 
even  fent  to  the  fcnate,  fome  time  before,  de- 
manding a  fuccefiTor,  and  leave  to  return,  in 
confequence  of  an  account  he  had  received,  in- 
forming him,  that  his  fteward,  who  cultivated 
his  farm,   which  confiftcd  but  of  icvcn  acrcsi 
was  dead,  and  that  his  fervant  had  ftolcn  all  the 
inftruments  of  hulbandry  that  were  ufed  in  its 
.  cultivation.   He  informed  the  fenate,  that  white 
he  was  leading  on  the  armies  of  the  ftate,  his 
wife  and  children  were  in  danger  of  wanting 
bread  ;  and  that  his  little  domeftic  aflairs  rc^ 
quired  his  prefcnce  at  home.     The  fenate  upon 
this,  ordered  a  fufEcient  maintenance  for  hi^ 
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children  ^  furnilhed  his  farm  with  pro- 
mcnu  of  huibandry,  at  the  public  tx- 
and  gave  him  orders  to  conrioue  ac  the 
of  the  army*     When  the  Carthaginians 
ifore  fent  propofals  of  peace,  he  was  very 
inclined  to  come  lo  treaty  *,  but  in  fomc 
re,  confidering  himfclf  as  mafter  of  Car- 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  diftate  the 
Thele  were,  that  the  Carthagiiiians 
d  gire  up  all  the  cities  they  were  poirdTed 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  %  that  they  (hould  dc- 
^p  all  their  prifoners  without  reward,  and 
f  Ikme  time,  ranfom  Juch  as  had  been  made 
c  Romans,     Thefe  and  fome  other  condi- 
cf  the  fame  nature  were  offered  ;  but  the 
aginians  thinking  them  too  rigid, the  treaty 
off*  and  both  fides  prepared  for  war, 
tippus,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  was 
by  this  time,  and  gave  the  magiflraica 
r  intlruftions  for  levying  their  men  :  he 
them,  that  their  armies  were  hitherto 
,  not  by  the  ftrcngth  of  the  enemy, 
ignorance  of  their  own  generals :   he 
'ore  only  required  a  ready  obedience  to  his 
j  and  aflurcd  them  of  an  eafy  vi£tory. 
hole  city  fcemed  once  more  revived  from 
dencc^  by  the  exhortations  of  a  finglc 
r  i  and  foon,  from  hope,  grew  into  con* 
1  his  was  the  fpirit  the  Grecian  gene- 
to  excite  in  them  i  fo  that  when  he 
E  fa^' 
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faw  them  thus  ripe  for  the  engagement,  he  jojr^ 
fuHy  took  the  Beld.  The  forces  on  both  fid» 
were  but  tew ;  the  Carthaginian  army  confift> 
ing  only  of  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  four 
thoufand  horfe ;  thofe  of  the  Romans,  of  about 
the  fame,  or  rather  a  fuperior  number.  The 
firft  circumftance  which  alarmed  Regolus^  w» 
to  find  the  enemies  alter  their  plan  of  encanii>> 
ment,  and  make  a  new  choice  of  their  ground 
They  had  hitherto  chofen  the  mod  woody  and 
unequal  places,  where  their  cavalry  were  em- 
barrafled,  and  their  elephants  utterly  unfervice- 
able.  They  now  continually  kept  in  the  open 
country,  and  fo  harraflfed  the  Roman  army,  that 
at  length,  Regulus  was  obliged  to  defcend  into 
the  plain,  and  croft  the  river  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. The  Lacedemonian  made  the  mod  flciU- 
fill  difpofition  of  his  forces ;  he  placed  his  ca- 
valry in  the  wings  -,  he  difpofed  the  elephants  at 
proper  intervals,  behind  the  line  cf  heavy- 
armed  infantry;  and,  bringing  up  the  light- 
armed  troops  before,  he  ordered  them  to  retire 
through  the  line  of  infantry,  after  they  had  dif- 
charged  their  weapons.  This  was  a  moft  mas- 
terly dilpofition,  and  fuch  as  was  ufeful  to  the 
Romans  in  fucceeding  engagements,  though  it 
was  fatal  to  them  in  this.  For  now  both  armies 
engaging,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  refiftance, 
the  Romans  were  overthrown  with  dreadful 
flaughcer  ^  the  greatefl-part  of  their  army  being 

deftroyed» 
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deftroyed,  andRegulus  himfclf  taken  prifoner. 
A  viAory  fo  great  and  unexpefted,  filled  the 
ftreets  of  Carthage  with  ungovernable  joy ; 
they  could  never  fufficiently  latisfy  themfelves 
with  gazing  on  the  conqueror,  though  he 
was  but  fmall  of  ftature,  and  of  a  very  mean 
appearance.  But  this  difpofition  was  but  of 
ihort  continuance,  for  foon  their  admiration 
was  turned  to  envy.  They  could  not  bear  to 
owe  to  a  ftranger  that  fafety,  which  they  want- 
ed abilities  and  virtue  to  procure  for  themfelves. 
Xantippus,  who  knew  their  malignity,  and 
who  never  much  prided  himlclf  upon  their 
barbarous  praife,  was  defirous  of  leflening  their 
malevolence,  by  removing  the  caufe  :  he  there- 
fore requefted  permiffion  to  return  home,  and 
defired  a  (hip  for  that  purpofe.  1  heir  ingrati- 
tude on  this  occafion,  if  hiftorians  fay  true, 
was  even  more  Ihocking  than  their  former 
antipathy ;  for  pretending  to  furnilh  him  with 
the  moft  honourable  conveyance,  the  mariners 
had  private  orders  to  throw  him  and  his  com* 
panions  overboard,  left  the  honour  of  obtaining 
lb  great  a  victory  (hould  be  taken  from  them^ 
.  to  be  afcribed  to  a  ftranger. 

However  this  may  be,  the  affairs  of  the  CaN 
chaginians,  for  (bme  time,  went  on  to  improve, 
^hile  thofe  of  Rome  feemed  to  be  declining. 
yhe  remains  of  the  Roman  army  were  befieged 
J^  Clupea,  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which 
^  lus  had  taken  ;  and,  though  it  was  for  a 
R  2  while 
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while  relieved  by  means  of  a  naval  vidoiy,  undcf 
the  conduA  of  ^miliusPaulus,  yet  they  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  Soon  after  the 
Romans  loft  their  whole  fleet  in  a  ftonn ;  and 
Agrigentum,  their  principal  town  in  Sicily»  was 
taken  by  Karthalo,  the  Carthaginian  general 
The  Romans,  not  eafy  to  be  deterred,  under- 
took to  build  a  new  fleet,  which  alfo  (hared  the 
fate  of  the  former :  the  mariners,  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  Mediterranean  ihores,  drove 
it  upon  quickfands  \  and,  foon  after,  the  greatcft 
part  periflied  in  a  ftorm.  Thus  diftreffixi  in 
every  naval  attempt,  they,  for  a  while,  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at 
fea,  and  relied  only  upon  their  expe£Utions 
from  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  ;  which  they,  in  a 
great  meafure,  effeftcd. 

Mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  being  now 
more  fuccefsful  than  when  they  had  former- 
ly made  propofals  of  peace,  were  defirous 
of  a  new  treaty,  hoping  to  have  better  terms 
than  thofe  infifted  upon  before.  They  thc^^ 
fore  refolved  to  fend  to  Rome  to  negociate  ihi$ 
bufmefs,  or  at  lead  to  procure  an  exchange  d 
prifoners.  For  this  purpofe  they  fuppofed,  that 
Regulus,  whom  they  had  now  for  four  years 
kept  in  a  dungeon,  confined  and  chained, 
would  be  a  proper  folicitor.  It  was  expeded, 
that,  being  wearied  with  imprifonment  and 
bondage,  he  would  gladly  endeavour  to  pcr- 
fuade  his  countrymen  to  a  difcontinuance  of  the 

war, 
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only  prolonged  his  captivity*  He 
Ugly  fcnt  with  their  ambafiadors  to 
whh  a  promife,  prcvioufly  exafted 
&  return  in  cafe  of  being  unfucceii- 
;  even  given  to  imderftand,  that  his 
i  upon  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition. 
is  old  general,  together  with  the 
of  Carthage,  approached  Rome> 
his  friends  came  out  to  meet  and 

this  return*  Their  acclamations  re- 
jgh  the  city  *,  but  Regulus  rcfufed, 
lelancholy,  to  enter  the  gates*  It 
:hat  he  was  entreated  on  every  fide 
more  his  little  dwelling,  and  Ihare 
rhich  his  return  had  infpircd.  He 
flying*  that  he  was  now  but  a  (lave 
)  the  Carthaginians,  and  unfit  to  par- 
iberal  honours  of  his  country.  The 
bling  without  the  walls,  as  ufua], 
icnce  to  the  ambafladors,  Regulus 
©mmiffion  as  he  had  been  dire£tcd 
Laginian  council,  and  their  ambaf- 
led  his  propofals.  The  fenate  were^ 
^  themfelves  weary  of  a  war,  which 
itrafted  above  eight  years,  and  were 
clinable  to  a  peace.  It  fecmed  the 
lion,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
kl  continued  too  long,  and  thac  no 
1  be  rcfulcd,  which  might  not  only 
ro  nations,  but  liberty  to  an 
R  3  old 
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brave  general,  whom  the  people  reverenced  and 
loved.     It  only  remained  for  Regulus  himfelf 
to  give  his  opinion,  who,  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  ipeak,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  world, 
gave  his  voice  for  continuing  the  war.     He  af- 
fured  the  fcnate,  that  the  Carthaginian  refources 
were  now  almoft  exhaufted  •,    th»  ir  populace 
harraflcd  out  with  fatigues,  and  their  nobles 
with  contention :    that  all  their  beft  generab 
wdre  prifoncrs  with  the  Romans,    while  Car- 
thage had  none  but  the  reful'e  of  the  Roman 
army  :  that  not  only  the  intereft  of  Rome,  but 
its  honour  alfo  was  conierned  in  continuing  the 
war,  for  thrir  anceftors  had  never  made  peace 
till  they  were  viftorious.    So  uncxpefted  an  ad- 
vice not  a  little  diftiirbed  the  fenate  ;  they  faw 
the  juftice  of  his  opinion,   but  they  alio  faw  the 
dangers  he  incurred  by  giving  it :  they  leemcd 
entirely  fatisficd  of  the  expediency  of  prolong- 
ing the  war  -,  thcit  only  obdacle  was  how  to 
fecjre  the  fa/ety  of  him,  who  had  advifed  its 
continuance  :  they  pitied,  as  well  as  admired  a 
man  v,ho  had  ulcd  fuch  eloquence  againil  his 
private  interdl,  and  could  not  conclude  upon  m» 
pieafure  which  wa«!  to  terminate  in  his  ruin«* 
Rc^uli  s  however,  foon  relieved  iheir  cmbarraf^ 
ment  b}  breaking  off  the  treaty,  and  by  rifing  im^ 
order  to  return  to  his  bonds  and  confinement^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  tl>e  fenate  and  all  his  dcareC^ 
friends  entreated  his  ftay  j  he  ftiU  reprtflcd  thefc 
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iblicitations.  Maria  his  wife,  with  hier  little 
c^uldren,  filled  the  city  with  her  lamentations, 
and  vainly  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  fee 
him :  he  ftill  obftinatcly  perfifted  in  keeping  his 
promife;  and,  though  fufficiently  apprized  of  the 
tortures  that  awaited  his  return,  without  em* 
bracing  his  family,  or  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
be  departed  with  the  ambadadors  for  Carthage. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  and  the  difap- 
pointment  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
were  informed  by  their  ambafladors,  that  Re- 
gulus,  inilead  of  haflening  a  peace,  had  given 
his  opinion  for  continuing  the  war.  They  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  puniih  his  condu6t  with 
the  moft  ftudied  tortures.  Firfl:,  his  eyelids 
were  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  remanded  to 
prifon.  He  was,  after  fome  days,  again  brought 
out  and  expofed  with  his  face  oppofite  the  burn- 
ing fun.  At  lad,  when  malice  was  fatigued 
with  ftudying  all  the  arts  of  torture,  he  was 
put  into  a  bairel  fluck  full  of  nails  that  pointed 
inwards,  and  in  this  painful  pofition  he  conti- 
nued till  he  died. 

Both  fides  now  took  up  arms  with  more  than 
former  animofity.  The  Romans,  who  were  in- 
fleacible  in  their  purpofes,  although  they  had  fo 
many  times  been  wrecked  at  fea,  and  had  loft 
fuch  numbers  of  their  braveft  troops  there, 
once  more  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  again  bid 
defiance  to  carthage.    It  feemed,  however,  as 
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if  fortune  was  refolved  to  drive  them  firom 
this  unliable  element;  for,  by  the  badcondufk 
of  Claudius  Pulcber  their  conful,  and  by  other 
various  difafters,  their  fleet  was  deftroyed  like  all 
the  former,  and  the  Romans  feemed  dnuned  of 
every  refource  to  furnilh  out  a  new  one.  In  coo- 
fequence  of  this,  they  were  obliged  to  abftiin 
for  feven  years  from  all  naval  preparations.  Bui 
their  fpirit  was  not  to  be  broken,  they  yet  again 
refolved  to  build  another  fleet,  and  to  try  thdr 
wayward  fortune  in  forming  a  naval  power. 
At  length  their  perfeverance  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs,  one  viftory.  followed  on  the  back  of 
another.  Fabius  Buteo  the  conful  (hewed  them 
the  way,  by  defeating  a  large  fquadron  of  the 
enemies  fliips  ;  but  Lutatius  Catulus  gained  a 
vidtory  ftill  more  complete,  in  which  the  power 
of  Carthage  feemed  totally  deftroyed  at  fea,  by 
the  lofs  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  (hips,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fmallcft  computation.  This  lois 
brought  the  Carthaginians  to  fue  for  peace, 
which  Rome  thought  proper  to  grant  -,  but  ftill 
inflexible  in  its  demands,  exaftcd  the  fame  con- 
ditions which  Regulus  had  formerly  offered  at 
the  gates  of  Carthage.  Thefe  were,  that  they 
ihould  lay  down  a  thoufand  talents  of  filver, 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  war ;  and  (hould 
pay  two  thoufand,  two  hundred  more,  in 
ten  years  time :  that  they  (hould  quit  Sicily, 
with  all  fych  ifl^nds  as  they  po(Ic(Icd  netf 
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;  they  Ihould  never  make  war  againft 
S  of  Rome,  or  come  with  any  veffek 
witliin  the  Roman  dominions ;  and 
that  all  their  prifoners  and  defcrters 
be  delivered  up  without  ranfom.  To 
ird  conditions,  the  Carthaginians,  now 
ed,  readily  fubfcribed  §  and  thus  ended 
t  Punk  war,  which  had  laftcd  twenty- 
;arSj  and,  in  fome  meafure,  h  ad  drained 
.lions  of  every  refource  to  begin  a  new* 

HAP.      XVL 

ad  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the 
fecond. 
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^war  being  ended  between  the  Cartha- 
and  Romans,  a  profound  peace  enfued, 
about  fix  years  after,  the  temple  of  Ja- 
LS  fliut  for  the  fecond  time  fince   the 
tioti  of  the  city.      The  Romans  being 
friendihip  with  all  nations,  had  an  oppor- 
of  turning  to  the  arts  of  peace  :  they  now 
to  have  a  relifh  for  poetry,  the  firft  liber- 
ivhich  rifes  in  every  civilized  nation,  and 
ft  alfo  that  decays*     Hitherto  they  had 
ntcrtained  only  with  the  rude  drolleries 
,r  loweft  buffoons :  they  had  fports  called 
ninj^  in  which  a  few  debauched  aftors 
their  own  parts,  while  raillery  and  fmut 
~     le  place  of  humour.    To  thefc  a 

com* 
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compofition  of  a  higher  kind  fucceeded  mhoA 
^they  called  fatire ;  which  was  a  kind  of  dramatic 
poem,  in  which  the  charafters  of  the  great  wose 
particularly  pointed  out,  and  made  an  objeftof 
derifon  to  the  vulgar.  After  thefe,  came  tn- 
gedy  and  comedy,  which  were  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  the  firft  dramatic  poet 
of  Rome,  whole  name  was  Livius  Anditmiciis, 
was  by  birth  a  Grecian.  The  inftant  theic  finer 
"•  ^*  kinds  of  compofition  appeared,  this  great  peo- 
ple rejected  their  former  impurities  with  difdain. 
From  thenceforward  they  laboured  upon  the 
Grecian  model ;  and,  though  they  were  never 
able  to  rival  their  mafters  in  dramatic  compofi- 
tion, they  foon  furpafled  them  in  many  of  the 
more  foothing  kinds  of  poetry.  Elegiac,  paf- 
toral,  and  didadic  compofitions,  began  to  at 
fume  new  beauties  in  the  Roman  language;  and 
fatire,  not  that  rude  kind  of  dialogue  already 
mentioned,  but  a  nobler  fort,  invented  by  Lu- 
cilius,  was  all  their  own 

While  they  were  thus  admitting  the  arts  of 
peace,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  making 
frelh  preparations  for  war;  all  intervals  of  eal'e 
feemed  rather  to  give  frefh  vigour  for  new  d^ 
figns,  than  to  relax  their  former  intrepidity. 
The  lllyrians  were  the  firft  people  upon  whom 
they  tried  their  ftrength,  after  fome  continu- 
ance of  peace.  That  nation,  which  had  long 
X  27.       plundred  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean 

with 
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fcity.  happened  to  make  depradatioiis 
\  of  the  crading  fubjefts  of  Rome, 
complained  of  to  Teuta,  the  queen 
itry,  ihe^  inftead  of  granting  rcdrefs, 
r  ambaflador  ihat  was  fent  to  demand 

to  be  murdered.  A  war  enfucd, 
he  Romans  were  viftoriousj  moft 
ftic  towns  were  furrendered  to  the 
d  a  peace  at  laft  concluded,  by  which 
I  part  of  the  country  was  ceded  to 
tarly  tribute  was  exaftcd  for  the  rcft^ 
ihibition  added,  that  the  lityrians 
t  fail  beyond  the  river  LifTus,  with 
I  two  barks,  and  thofe  unarmed* 
mis  were  the  next  people  that  incur- 
:>leafure  of  the  Romans,  Suppofing 
>eace,  when  the  armies  were  difband- 
Er  feaibn  for  new  iraiptions,  this  bar- 
►ple  invited  fr^fh  forces  from  beyond 
bnd  entering  Etruria,  wafted  all  with 
Tword,  till  they  came  within  about 

journey  of  Rome.  A  praetor  and  a 
X  fent  to  oppofe  them^  who,  now  in- 
i  the  improved  arts  of  war,  were  en^ 
iirround  the  Gauls,  who  ftill  retained 
lEval  barbarity.  It  was  in  vain  that 
y  troops,  who  had  nothing  but  their 
t>  proteft  them,  formed  two  fronts  to 
icir  adverfaries  i  their  naked  bodies 

and 
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and  undifciplined  forces  were  unable  to  wiA- 
fiand  the  fhock  of  an  enemy  completely  armed^ 
and  (killed  in  military  evolutions.  A  miferable 
flaughter  enfued,  in  which  forty  thoufand  were 
killed,  and  ten  ihoufand  taken  prifoners.  Thii 
viftory  was  followed  by  another  gained  over 
them  by  Marcellus,  in  which  he  killed  Virido- 
marus,  their  king,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
gained  the  chird  royal  fpoils  that  were  yet  ot^ 
tained  at  Rome.  Thefe  conquefts  forced  tbem 
to  beg  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  ferved 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  empire.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans went  on  with  fuccefi ;  they  had  now  to- 
tally recovered  their  former  lofics,  and  only 
wanted  an  enemy  worthy  of  their  arn^»  to  be- 
gin a  new  war. 

An  occafion  foon  offered  to  renew  their  nu- 
litary  aims.  The  Carthaginians,  who  only  made 
a  peace  becaufe  they  vrere  no  longer  able  to 
continue  the  war,  took  the  earlicft  opportunity 
of  breaking  the  treaty  :  they  befieged  Sagun- 
tum,  a  city  of  Spain,  which  had  been  in  alli- 
ance withRomc ;  and,  though  defired  to  defift, 
profecuted  their  operations  with  vigour.  Am- 
baffadors  were  fent,  in  confequence,  from  Rome 
to  Carthage,  complaining  of  the  infradlion  of 
their  articles,  and  requiring  that  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  who  had  advifcd  this 
meafure,  fliould  be  delivered  up.  This  demand 
being  refufed,  the  amballadors  began  to  perceive 

their 
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tfceir  inclinations  for  a  rupture  j  and  one  of 
them  holding  out  the  fkirt  of  his  robe,  as  was 
the  cuftom*  told  the  Carthaginian  miniftry,  that 
he  brought  them  peace  or  war»  of  which  they 

^pighi  chufe*      They  defired  him  to  deliver 

^^hjch  he  thought  proper^    to  which  he  re- 
turned, **  Then  let  it  be  war  C'  and  thus  leaving 
the  aflembly^  returned  to  Rome, 
War  being  thus  again  declared  between  thcfe 

!  great  rival  powers,  the  Carthaginians  truftcd 
the  management  of  it,  on  their  fide,  to  Han- 

I     oibal,  the  Ibn  of  Amilcar,  their  former  gene- 

I  raL  Hannibal  had  been  made  the  fworn  foe 
of  Rome,  almoft  from  his  infancy  i  for,  while 
yet  very  young,  his  father  brought  him  before 
the  altar,  and  obliged  him  to  take  an  oath,  that 
he  oever  would  be  in  friendfliip  with  the  Ro- 
manif  nor  defift  from  oppofing  their  power, 

,  tiatU  he  or  they  ftiould  be  no  more.  On  his 
Brft  appearance  in  the  field,  he  reconciled,  in 
his  own  perfon,  the  moft  juft  method  of  com- 
iDaoding,  with  the  moft  perfeft  obedience  to 

j      his  fuperiors.     Thus  he  was  equally  beloved  by 
his  generals  and  the  troops  he  was  appointed  to 
lead.     He  was  pofleft  of  the  greateft  courage  in 
oppofing  dangt.%  and  the  greatcft  prefencc  of 
und  in  retiring  from  it.     No  fatigue  was  able 
i  fubdue  his  body,  nor  any  misfortune  to  break 
fpirit:  equally  patient  of  heat  and  cold»  he 
only  took  fuftenance  to  contenc  nature,  and  not 

to 
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to  delight  his  appetite.  His  (eafons  for  repofe 
or  labour  were  never  marked,  but  he  was  ever 
ready  when  difficulties,  or  his  country  demand- 
ed his  aid.  He  was  frequently  found  ftretchcd 
on  the  ground  among  his  centineIs,CQveredoiilf 
with  a  watch-coat.  His  drefs  diflFered  in  nothing 
from  the  moft  ordinary  man  of  his  army,  ex- 
cept that  he  affedted  peculiar  elegance  in  lu» 
horfes  and  armour.  He  was  the  belt  horfeman, 
and  the  fwifteft  runner  of  his  time.  He  WM 
ever  the  foremoft  to  engage,  and  thfc  laft  to  re- 
treat (  he  was  ever  prudent  in  his  deflgns,  which 
were  extenfive ;  and  ever  fertile  in  expedients 
to  perplex  his  enemies,  or  to  refcue  himlelf  from 
hardlhips.  He  was  experienced,  fagacious,  pro- 
vident and  bold.  Such  were  the  admirable  qua- 
lities of  this  inimitable  fokiier,  who  is  generally 
allowed  the  greateft  general  of  all  antiquity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel  and  faitb- 
lefs ;  without  honour,  without  religion ;  and  yet 
fo  deceitful,  as  to  aflume  the  appearance  of 
them  all :  yet,  after  all,  we  muft  remember,  that 
it  was  his  enemies  who  gave  him  this  charafter. 
From  fuch  a  foldier  and  politician  the  Cartha- 
ginians formed  the  greatefl:  expectations ;  and 
his  taking  Saguntum  (hortly  after,  confirmed 
them  in  their  opinion  of  his  abilities.  But  he 
foon  gave  proofs  of  a  much  more  extenfive  ge- 
nius than  they  could  have  conceived;  for,  hav- 
ing over-run  all  Spain,  and  levied  a  large  army 
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of  various  languages  and  nations,  he  refolved  to 
cany  tfve  war  into  Iiaiy  itfdf,  as  the  Romans  had 
before  carried  it  into  the  dominions  of  Carthage, 
For  this  purpofe,  leaving  Hanno  with  a  fuffi- 
cienc  force  to  guard  his  conquelb  in  Spain,  h« 
crortcd  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Gaul^  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thouiand  foot  and  nine  thou* 
fond  horfe.  He  quickly  traverfcd  that  country, 
which  wa$  then  wild  and  extenfive,  and  filled 
with  nations  that  were  his  declared  enemies.  In 
vain  its  forefts  and  rivers  appeared  to  intimidate 
lijm  ',  in  vain  the  Rhone  with  its  rapid  current, 
and  its  banks  covered  with  enemies  5  or  the  Dura 
branched  out  into  numberlefs  channels,  oppofed 
his  way  -,  he  pafled  them  all  with  perfcverance, 
and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps^ 
over  which  he  was  to  explore  a  new  palfagc  into 
Italy,  It  was  in  the  midft  of  winter,  when  this 
aftonifhing  projeft  was  undertaken.  The  feafon 
now  added  new  horrors  to  a  fcene,  that  nature 
had  already  crowded  with  objefts  of  difmajr. 
The  prodigious  height  and  tremendous  fteepnefs 
of  the  mountains,  capped  with  fnow  i  the  rude 
cottages  that  feemed  to  hang  upon  the  fides  of 
the  precipices  I  the  cattle,  and  even  the  wild 
beaJls  themielves  ftiff  with  cold,  or  enraged  with 
famine;  the  people  barbarous  and  fiercc^drefled 
in  flcins,  with  long  fhaggy  hair-,  prefented  a  pic- 
cure  that  imprcffed  the  beholders  with  aftoniJh- 
mcnt  and  terror.  But  nothing  was  capable  of 
^  fubduing 
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fubduing  the  courage  of  the  Caithagimm  ^ 
neral  ^^  after  having  harrangued  his  ^amj^  k 
undertook  to  lead  them  up  the  fides  rf  tk 
mountain^  afTuring  his  foldiers^  that  they  irac 
now  fcaling,  not  the  walls  of  Italf ,  but  of  Rome. 
The  foldiers  in  this  march  had  not  vain  fexrl 
alone  to  combat  with,  but  numberlefs  and  m* 
forcfeen  calamities.  The  intenrcnels  of  the  col4 
the  height  of  the  precipices,  the  fmooihnefe  rf 
the  ice,  but,  above  all,  the  oppofltion  of  the 
inhabitants^  who  aflailed  them  from  abovti 
and  rolled  down  huge  rocks  upon  them  in  tbcif 
marcht  all  contributed  todirpiritthearmf.  At 
length,  after  nine  days  painful  march  dirough 
tbefe  untrodden  paths,  Hannibal  gained  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  where  he  rejoiced  his  fol- 
diers, by  fhewing  them  the  charming  and  fer- 
tile vales  of  Italy,  which  were  ftrctchcd  out  be- 
neath. After  two  days  rcfpite,  he  next  pre- 
pared  to  defcend^  and  this  was  found  a  work 
of  more  danger,  even  than  the  former.  Pro* 
digious  quantities  of  fnow  having  lately  falkflt 
^  many  were  fwal  lowed  up  in  that,  as  hidb^ 
fore  been  deftroyed  by  the  enemy.  Every  new 
advance  fcemed  but  to  encreafe  the  danger^ 
rillt  at  laft,  he  came  to  the  verge  of  a  pred* 
pice  above  three  hundred  yards  perpendicular, 
which  feemed  utterly  unpaflfable.  It  was  then 
that  defpair  appeared  in  every  face  but  Han- 
nibars,  but  he  dill  remained  unlbaken :  his  firft 
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cfibrt  was  to  endeavour  by  taking  a  circuit,  to 
find  a  more  commodious  paflage ;  but  finding 
this  only  encreafe  his  difficulty,  he  refolved  to 
undertake  levelling  the  rock.  For  this  purpofe, 
great  numbers  of  large  trees  were  felled ;  and 
a  mighty  pile  made  againft  it  and  fet  on  fire. 
The  rock  being  thus  heated,  fays  Livy,  was 
Ibftened  by  vinegar,  and  a  way  opened  through 
which  the  whole  army  might  fafely  pafs.  This 
ieemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
march ;  for  as  he  defcended,  the  vallies  be- 
tween the  mountains  became  more  fertile ;  fo 
that  the  cattle  found  pafture,  and  the  foldiers 
had  time  to  repofe.  1  hus,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  fpent  in  croflihg  the  Alps,  Hannibal  found 
himfelf  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  with  about  half 
his  army  remaining  ;  the  reft  having  died  of  the 
cold,  or  being  cut  off  by  the  natives. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome^  that 
Hannibal,  a;  the  head  of  an  immenfe  army^ 
was  croffing  the  Alps,  in  order  to  invade  their 
dominions,  the  fenate  fent  Scipio  to  oppofe 
him,  as  a  general  on  whom  they  placed  great 
dependence.  Scipio  being  defiroiis  of  making 
his  principal  effort,  while  Hannibal's  army  was 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  brought  up  his  forces,  and  attacked 
him  near  Ticinium.  The  engagement  was  fotr 
Ibmc  time  doubtful,  but  a  party  of  Numidian 
horfe  wheeling  round,  attacked  the  Romans  in 
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the  rear ;  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to  reMU  J 
with  confiderable  lofs.  The  conful  was  wound- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  fight ;  and  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had 
not  his  fon  Scipio,  afterwards  called  Africaous, 
oppofed  himitlf  to  the  fhock  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  faved  his  father's  life^  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own.  Hannibal  being  thus  vi&onous» 
took  the  moft  prudent  precautions  to  encreafe 
his  army ;  giving  orders  to  Mago,  his  general 
of  the  cavalry,  that  when  he  ravaged  the  coun- 
try round,  always  to  fpare  the  poflefllons  of  the 
Gauls,  while  his  depredations  were  permitted 
upon  thofe  of  Rome.  This  fo  plealed  that 
fimple  people,  that  they  declared  for  him  in 
great  numbers,  and  flocked  to  his  ftandard 
with  alacrity. 

Soon  after  this  defeat,  Sempronius,  theothcF 
conful,  was  rcfolved  to  repair  the  injury  fuilain- 
ed  by  his  colleague ;  and  feeing  the  continue 
defetlion  of  the  Gauls,  going  off  to  encreafe 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  Punic  army,  he  determined 
to  give  battle  the  firft  opportunity.  Hannibal 
was  not  long  in  delaying  his  expcdlations,  and 
both  armies  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Trebia.  The  Carthaginian  general  being  ap- 
prized of  the  Roman  impetuofity,  of  which  he 
always  availed  himfelf  in  almoft  every  engage- 
ment, had  fciPt  OiTa  body  of  a  thoufand  horle, 
each  with  a  foot  iridic r  behind  him,  acrofs  the 

river. 
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river,  to  ravage  the  enemies  country,  and  pro- 
voke them  to  engage.  The  Romans  quickly 
routed  this  force,  who,  fecming  to  be  defeated, 
took  the  river,  and  were  as  eagerly  purfued  by 
the  conful.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his  army 
was  got  upon  the  oppofite  bank,  that  he  per- 
ceived himfelf  half  conquered  already,  his  men 
being  fatigued  with  wading  up  to  their  armpits, 
and  quite  benumbed  by  the  intenfe  coldnefs  of 
the  water.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retire, 
for  Hannibal  came  pouring  down  his  forces, 
frelh  and  vigorous,  fo  that  the  battle  foon  be- 
came general.  The  courage  of  the  Romans  for 
a  while  withftood  every  difadvantage,  and  kept 
the  victory  doubtful;  but  they  foon  found  them- 
felves  attacked  alfo  in  the  rear  by  a  party  of 
horfe,  which  the  Carthaginian  general  had  laid 
in  ambuflr,  to  be  ready  on  this  occafion.  Ac 
length,  a  total  routenfued-,  twenty- fix  thou- 
fand  of  the  Romans  were  either  killed  by  the 
enemy  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repafs  the 
riven  A  body  of  ten  thoufand  men  were  all 
that  furvivedj  who,  finding  themfelves  en- 
clofed  on  every  fide,  broke  defperately  through 
the  enemies  ranks,  and  fought  retreating,  till 
they  found  fhelter  in  the  city  of  Placcntia. 

The  lofs  of  thcfe  two  battles  only  fcrved  to 
encreale  the  caution  of  Hannibal  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  Rome.     Preparations  for  the  enfuing 
campaign  were  carried  on  with  greater  vigour 
S  2  than 
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than  before ;  and  the  Carthaginian  general  find^ 
ing  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  change  the  feat  of- 
the  war,  refolved  to  approach  Rome^  by  march^ 
ing  into  Etruria.  There  were  two  ways  for* 
efFefting  his  march  thither  -,  one,  more  tedious, 
but  fecure  ;  the  other,  which  was  Ihorter,  led. 
through  the  marflies,  caufed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Arno.  He  chofc  the  latter,  and  aU 
the  former  fatigues  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  nothing,  compared  to  their  fufferings  here. 
They  were  forced  to  march  three  days  and  nighc 
fucceffively,  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  withouc 
flecp  or  without  reft  -,  the  hoofs  of  the  hories- 
came  off  in  their  paflage,  while  the  beafts  of 
burthen  that  carried  the  baggage,  unable  to 
fupport  the  fatigue,  were  left  dead  in  the  mud. 
Hannibal  himfelf  riding  upon  an  elephant,  which 
was  the  only  one  left  alive,  felt  all  the  compli- 
cated diftrefs  of  his  own  fituation,  and  that  of 
his  army.  His  health  lad  been  impaired  in  the 
preceding  fpring,  and  having  then  an  inflamma- 
tion in  his  eyes,  by  his  prefent  fatigues,  he  loft 
one  of  them  entirely.  At  laft,  however,  he  ar- 
rived upon  dry  ground,  where  he  was  informed, 
thatFlaminius,  the  conful,  was  encamped  near 
Aricia,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  conful 
with  reinforcements  from  Rome.  One  of  Han- 
nibal's chief  excellencies  in  war,  was  the  care  he 
took  to  inform  himlelf  of  the  temper  and  difpo- 
«uion  of  the  generals  who  oppofed  him;  and  find- 
ing 
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ing  that  Flaminius  was  rafh  and  overbearing, 
fwoln  with  his  former  fuccefles,  and  confident 
with  regard  to  the  future,  he  refolved  to  bring 
him  to  an  engagement  before  his  colleague 
could  come  up.  Seeming  therefore  to  take  no 
notice  of  his  army,  th^t  lay  in  the  direft  road 
towards  Rome,  he  left  it  on  one  fide,  and 
marching  onward,  as  if  to  befiege  the  capital 
.itfelf,  he  ravaged  the  whole  country  round  in 
a  terrible  manner,  with  fire  and  fword.  Fla- 
minius, as  was  expedted,  could  not  tamely  bear 
to  fee  an  infulting  enemy  laying  every  thing 
•wafte  before  him,  but  burned  for  engagement. 
It  was  in  vain,  that  he  was  advifed  by  the  fenate, 
and  all  about  him,  to  ufe  caution,  and  not  to  let 
the  enemies  infults  provoke  him  to  an  unequal 
■combat.  He  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to 
•inarch;  his  friends  foreboding  their  future 
danger,  while  the  foldiers  went  rejoicing  in  the 
•courage  of  their  general,  and  indulging  their 
hopes,  rather  than  confidering  the  reafons  they 
had  for  hoping.  Hannibal  was  with  his  army,  at 
the  time  whenFlaminius  came  out  to  engage  him, 
at  the  lake  of  Thrafimene ;  near  to  which  was  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and,  between  thefcand  the 
lake,  a  narrow  paflage  leading  to  a'  valley  that 
was  embofomed  in  hills.  It  was  upon  thefe  hills 
that  he  difpofed  his  beft  troops,  and  it  was  into 
this  valley  that  Flaminius  led  his  men  to  attack 
jiim,  A  difpofition  every  way  fo  favourable 
S  3  for 
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ibr  the  Carthaginians,  was  alfo  aififted  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  a  mill  rifing  from  the  lake,  kept  the 
Romans  from  feeing  their  enemies  i  while  the 
army  upon  the  mountains,  being  above  its  ii^ 
fluence,  faw  the  whole  difpofition  of  their  op* 
ponents.     The  fortune  of  the  day  was  fuch  as 
might  be  expeAed  from  the  condudl  of  the 
two  generals ;  the  Roman  army  was  broken, 
and  flaughtercd,  almod  before  they  could  pe^ 
ceive  the  enemy  that  deftroyed  them.     About 
fifteen  thoufand  Romans  fell  in  the  valley,  and  fix 
thoufand  more  were  obliged  to  yield  themfelvcs 
prifoners  of  war.     In  this  general  carnage,  the 
unfortunate  Ilaminius  did  all  that  courage 
could  infpire,  to  fave  his  army  ;  wherever  the 
enemy  was  moft  fuccefsful,  he  flew  with   a 
chofcn  body  of  his  attendants  to  rcprefs  them  i 
at  laft,  defpairing  of  viftory,  and  unwilling  ID 
furvi/c  a  defeat,  he  flung  himself  alone,  into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy ;  and  was  killed  by  a 
Gaulifh  horfeman,  who  ftruck  him  through  the 
body  with  a  blow  of  his  lance.  Hannibal,  after 
the  batrle,  kept  the  Roman  prifoners,  but  ci- 
villy difmiflcrd  thole  of  the  Latins  -,  and  willii^ 
to  give  the  ccnful  an  honourable  interment, 
fought  his  body  amongft  the  heaps  of  flain,  but 
it  could  not  be  fouxd. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat  at  Rome,  after 
the  general  confternation  was  allayed,  the  fenate, 
vpon  mature  deliberation,  refolvcd  tocledlacom- 

mander 
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mander  with  abfolutc  authority,  in  whom  they 
might  rcpofc  their  laft  and  greateft  cxpeftations.     . 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Fabius  Maximus,  a  man 
dF  great  courage,  but  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  caution ;  lefs  enraptured   with  the   glare 
of  viftory,  than  the  confcioufnefe  of  deferving 
it.     This  old  commander,  thus  inverted  with 
the  fupreme  dignit}',  fee  forward  with  what 
preparations  he  was  able  to  make,  but  with  no 
intentions  of  fighting  an  enemy,  which  he  knew 
more  powerful  than   himielf.     He  had  long 
before  fetting  out  laid  a  plan  by  which  to  pro- 
ceed, and  to  that  he  ftridly  adhered  during  all 
die  enfuing  campaigns.     He  was  apprized  that 
the  only  way  to  humble  the  Carthaginians  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  home,  was  rather  by  har- 
rafliiig  them  than  by  fighting.  For  this  purpofe, 
be  always  encamped  upon  the  higheft  grounds, 
inacceflible  to  the  enemies  cavalry.     Whenever 
they  moved  he  moved,  watched  their  motions, 
ftraightened  their  quarters,  and  cut  off  theii: 
-  provifions.     It  was  m  vain  that  Hannibal  ufcd 
every  ftratagem  to  bring  him  to  a  battle  5  the 
cautious  Roman,  thence  furnamed  Cunftaror, 
ftill  kept  aloof,  contented  with  feeing  his  enemy, 
in  fome  mealure,  defeated  by  delay.     Hanni- 
bal, perceiving  that  his  adverfaries  had  altered 
their  plan  of  operations,  tried  his  ufual  arts  to 
make  Fabius  appear  defpicable  to  his  own 
army.      He  fometimes,  therefore,  braved  him 
S4  in 
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in  his  camp  ;  fometimes,  wafted  the  country 
round  him  *,  talked  of  his  abilities  with  coq* 
tempt ;  and,  in  all  his  excurfions,  fpared  the 
poficffions  of  Fabius,  while  thofc  of  the  other 
Romans  were  plundered  without  mercy. 

'Ihci'e  arts,  in  fome  meafure,  iuccceded^ 
the  Romans  began  to  fufpcft  their  general, 
cither  of  cowardice  or  treachery  ;  and  a  flight 
a6i:ion  that  enfued  a  little  after,  gave  ftrengdi 
to  their  fufpicions.  For  Hannibal  defigih 
ing  to  march,  for  the  convenience  of  forage 
to  a  place  called  Caflinum,  was,  by  miftake  of 
his  guide,  condu&ed  tovvardsCaflTilinum,  where 
he  found  himfelf  in  a  clofe  country,  hemnacd 
in  on  every  fide.  However,  willing  to  draw 
all  the  advantages  he  was  able  from  his  (itua- 
tion,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pillage  the 
country  round,  which  the  Roman  army  that 
ftill  kept  him  in  view,  beheld  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  hill.  Hannibal  knew  that  his  depre- 
dations would  excite  them  to  a  defirc  of  re- 
venge ;  but  it  was  in  vain  they  cried  out  to  their 
plilegmatic  general,  to  lead  them  down  upon 
the  enemy.  Fabius  ftill  kept  his  poft,  con- 
trary to  ail  the  entreaties  of  his  men,  and  even 
the  expoftulations  of  Minutius,  his  maftcr  of 
the  horfe.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found,  that 
the  prudent  Roman  began  to  praftife  Hanni- 
bal's own  arts  againft  himfelf:  he  had  now  cn- 
clofcd  him  among  mountains,  where  it  was  im- 
I  pof&hie 
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poffible  to  winttfr ;  and  yet,  from  which  it  was 
almoft  imprafticable  to  extricate  his  army 
without  imminent  danger.  In  this  exigence, 
nothing  but  one  of  thofe  ftratagems  of  war, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  great  abilities  only  to 
invent,  could  favc  him  :  he  ordered  a  number 
of  fmall  fagots  and  lighted  torches  to  be  tied 
to  the  horns  of  two  thoufand  oxen,  that  he 
had  in  his  camp,  and  that  they  ihould  be  driv- 
en towards  the  enemy.  Thefe  tofling  their  heads, 
and  running  up  the  fides  of  the  mountains, 
feemed  to  fill  the  whole  neighbouring  foreft 
with  fire^  while  the  centinels  that  were  placed 
to  gyard  the  approaches  of  the  mountain,  fee- 
ing fuch  a  number  of  flames  advancing  to- 
wards their  pofts,  fled  in  confternation,  fuppof- 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  arms 
to  overwhelm  them.  By  this  (tratagem,  Han- 
nibal drew  off  his  army,  and  efcaped  through 
the  defiles  that  led  beneath  the  hills,  though 
with  confiderable  damage  to  his  rear.  Al- 
though Fabius  had  conduced  himfelf  in  this 
expedition  with  all  the  prudence  and  condu6b 
of  the  moft  confummate  general,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  murmurs  of  his  army,  who  now 
began  to  tax  his  ignorance  in  war,  as  they  had 
formerly  impeached  his  valour  and  fidelity. 

Fabius,  no  way  follicitous  to  quiet  the  mur- 
murs, either  of  his  army  or  of  the  citizens, 
returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  raife  money 

to 
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to  ranfom  fome  Roman  p'rifoners,  whom  Haih 
nibal  offered  ro  releafe  :  but  in  the  mean  dmc^ 
he  gave  his  inllrudlions  to  Minucius,  his  mat 
ter  of  the  horfe,  to  abllain  from  giving  the 
enemy  battle,    upon  any  occaPion  whatfeever. 
Minucius,  however,  who  now  began  to  haie 
the  fame  opinion  of  the  diftator,  that  the  reft 
of  the  foldiers  entertained,  little  regarded  lui 
inftrudtions;  but  venturing  out  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians, ikirmifhed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that, 
by  univerfal  confcnt,  he  was  made  equal  in 
power  to  the  didator,  and  both  generals  were 
appointed  to  command,  each  his  own  part  of 
the  army.   Being  thus  pofTefled  of  equal  power, 
Minucius  began  by  altering  the  former  coii- 
duft  of  Fabius.     From  keeping  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,    he  now   drew   down  his 
part  of  the  army  into  the  plain,  and  offered 
the  enemy  battle.     This  was  the  diipoGtiofl 
that  Hannibal  had  long  wifhcd  for,  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  earncfl:  in  taking  podSef- 
fion  of  an  hill  which  commanded  the  camp  of 
the  Romans,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  to  that 
quarter,   wliilc  he   formed  an  ambufcade  on 
the  other  fide,  with  orders  to  lally  forth  in  the 
midft  of  the  engagement.     The  Romans  ac- 
cordingly made  a  mod  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  taken  pofTeflTion  of 
rhe  hill,  while  new  reinforcements  were  lent 
from  either  army.   At  ialt,  Minucius  drew  out 

3  his 
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legions,  and  the  engagement  became  ge- 
al.    It  was  then  that  the  fuperior  conduit  of 

Carthaginian  commander  was  difcovered; 

the  men  who  were  placed  in  ambufli  fally- 

forth  upon  the  rear,  began  to  throw  the 
o\e  Roman  army  into  confufion,  and  nothing 

than  a  total  defeat  threatened  to  enfue. 
:hc  mean  time,  Fablus,  who  was  returned 
tn  Rome,  after  foUiciting  an  exchange  of  pri- 
ers,  and  after  felling  all  his  little  patri- 
ny,  to  raife  a  fum  which  he  was  denied  by 

lenate,  to  pay  their  ranfom,  came  in  while 
nucius  was  in  this  defperate  fituation.  He 
I  not  long  hefitate  upon  the  courfe  he  Ihould 

fue ;  but  falling  upon  the  Carthaginians,  at 
:e  (topt  the  Sight  of  the  Romans,  and  ob- 
i&td  the  enemies  purfuit.  Hannibal  now 
xreivcd,  that  the  cloud  which  had  fo  long  • 
ircred  upon  the  mountains,  at  laft,  broke  upon 
n  in  a  ftorm  ;  lie  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
nmand  a  retreat;  while  Minucius  was  fo  con- 
iced  of  his  former  rafhnefs,  that  he  confefled 
.  error  to  Fabius,  whom  he  now  called  his 
;her  ;  and  renouncing  his  new  power,  again 
>jc£ted  his  office  freely  to  the  didatorfhip. 
Soon  after,  however,  Fabius  was  obliged  to 
f  down  his  office,  his  time  being  expired,  and 
iriolent  conteft  enfued  at  Rome,  about  the 
3per  perfons  to  be  elefted  to  the  confulffiip. 
)e  patricians  and  the  plebcians^as  ufual,  talcing 

oppofite 
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oppofice  fides,  at  lad  the  multitude  prevailed, 
and  Tercntius  Varro  was  chofcn  by  the  majority 
of  the  voices  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people.  This 
Terentius  Varro  was  amanfprung  from  thedregi 
of  the  people,  with  nothing  but  his  confidence 
and  riches  to  recommend  him.    He  had  long  at 
pired  at  the  highcft  offices  of  the  ftate :  the*  1^ 
was  ignorant,  vain,  boaftful,  arid  confident,  biit 
fond  of  popular  applaufe,  and  feeking  it  by  aO 
the  arts  of  meannefs  and  adulation.    With  Um 
was  joined  ^milius  Paulus^  of  a  difpofidoa 
entirely  oppofite ;  experienced  in  the  field,  cau- 
tious in  adtion,  and  imprefled  with  a  thorougii 
contempt  for  the  abilities  of  his  plebeian  cd- 
league.     Fabius,  who  had  juft  refigned  his  of- 
fice, faw,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,   the  danger 
that  threatened  the  ftate,  from  two  fuch  ill- 
matched  commanders,  and  entreated  -^milius, 
by  all  he  held  dear,  to  guard  againft  the  de- 
vices  of  Hannibal,  and  the  ralhnefs  of  Tercn- 
tius Varro.     But  it  was  now  no  time  for  in- 
dulging fearful  apprehenfions,  the  enemy  being 
at  hand,   and  the  Romans  finding  themfdvcs 
enabled  to  bring  a  competent  force  into  the 
field,  being  almoft  ninety  thoufand  ftrong. 

Hannibal  was  at  this  time  encamped  near 
the  village  of  Canniis,  with  a  wind  that  for  a 
certain  feiifon  blows  ftill  one  way,  in  his  rear, 
which  raifihg  great  clouds  of  duft  from  the 
parched  plains  behind,  he  knew  inuft  greatly 

diftrcls 
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an. approaching  enemy.     In  this  fitua- 

waitcd  the  coming  up  of  the  Romans, 

1  army  of  forty  thoufand  foot  and  half 

nbcr  of  cavalry.     The  two  confuls  foon 

d^  to  his  wifh,  dividing  their  forces  into 

'ts,  and  agreeing  to  take  the  command 

ay  by  turns,'    On  the  firft  day  of  their. 

it  falling  to  the  lot  of  iEmilius  to 

nd,  he  was  entirely  averfe  to  engaging ; 

DUgh  Hannibal  did  all  that  lay  in  his 

by  infulting  his  men  in  their  camp,  and 

eague,  by  reproaching  his  timidity,  to 

lim  to  a  battle,  yet  he  obftinately  de- 

fighting,  confcious  of  the  enemy's  fupc - 

ix)rition.     The  next  day  however,  it  be- 

me  to  Varro*s  turn  to  command,  he, 

t    aflcing    his  colleague's  concurrence, 

ic  fignal  for  battle ;  and  pafling  the  river 

s,  that  lay  between  both  armies,   put 

ces  in  array.     The  two  confuls  com- 

i  the  two  wings ;  Varro  on  the  right, 

milius  on  the  left  -,  to  whom  alfo  was  con- 

che  general  condud:  of  the  engagement. 

*  other  fide,    Hannibal,  who  had  been 

ay-break  employed  in  the  field  njarlhal- 

forces  as  they  came  up,  and  infpiring 

with  courage  by  his  voice  and  example, 

artfully  difpofed  them,  that  both  the 

md  the  fun  were  in  his  favour.     His^ 

were    ordered    to   oppofc.   thofe  of. 

Rome* 
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Rome.    His  heavy  armed  African  infantry  wcir 
placed  in  either  wing,     Thefe^  fays  the  hifto- 
rian,  might  have  been  miitaken  for  a  Roman 
army,  being  drefled  in  the  fpoils  of  fuch  ts 
were  killed  at  Trebia  and  Thrafymcnc.    Next 
thefe  were  the  Gauls,  a  fierce  people,  naked 
from  the  waift,  bearing  large  round  ihields, 
and  fwords  of  an  enormous  fize,  blunted  at 
the  point.     The  Spaniards  were  placed  in  the 
centre,  brandifhing  fhort  pointed  daggers,  and 
dreft  in  linen   vefts,    embroidered   with  the 
brighteft  fcarlet.  Afdruhal  commanded  the  kft 
wing,  the  right  was  given  to  Maherbal,  and 
Hannibal  himfelf  fought  on  foot  in  the  centre 
of  the  army.     The  battle  began  with  the  light- 
armed  infantry  •,  the  horfc  engaged  foon  after; 
and  the  Roman  cavalry  being  unable  to  Hand 
againft  thofe  of  Numidia,  the  legions  came  up 
to  reinforce  them.    It  was  then  that  the  conflift 
became  general  -,   the  Roman  foldiers,    for  a 
long  time,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  pen^ 
trate  the  centre  where  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
fought;   which  Hannibal  Obferving,  ordered 
part  of  thofe  troops  to  give  way,  and  to  per- 
mit the  Romans  to  embofom  themfelves  within 
a  chofen  body  of  his  Africans,  whom  he  had 
placed  on  either  wing,  fo  as  to  furround  them: 
upon  that  a  terrible  flaughter  began  to  enfuc 
of  the  Romans,    fatigued  with  repeated  at- 
tacks, from  the  Africans,  who  were  frelh  and 

vigorous. 
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;.  All  the  hopes  of  Rome  now  lay  in 
Iry  of  the  allies,  which  yet  continued 
n,  but  even  on  that  fide  the  great  art  of 
il  difcovered  itfelf :  for  having  ordered 
dred  of  his  Numidian  horfe,  who  had 
concealed  under  their  coats  of  mail,  to 
ft  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  (hew  of 
ring  tnemfelves  prifoners  of  warj  thefe 
,  and  being  placed  by  the  allied  caval* 
•eater  fecurity,  in  the  rear,  while  they 
)ployed  in  combating  the  troops  that 
them  in  front,  all  of  a  fudden,  thefe 

I  prifoners  fell  upon  them  with  their 
,  from  behind,  and  put  them  into  irrc- 
c  confufion.  Thus  the  rout  at  laft  bc- 
neral  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  army ; 
ings  of  Varro  were  now  nolot^er  heard; 
milius,  who  had  been  terribly  wounded 
ger  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  en- 
it,  ftill  feebly  led  on  his  body  of  horfe, 

II  that  could  be  done  to  make  head  againft 
ly,  however,  being  unable  to  fit  on  horfe- 
was  forced  todifmount,as  did  alfo  thofe 
[owed  him;  but  what  could  be  expeded 
leafure  diftated  only  by  defpair!  Though 
ught  with  great  intrepidity  for  fome 
ley  were  at  laft  obliged  to  give  way ; 
at  were  able,  remounting  their  horfes, 
:ing  fafcty  by  flight.  It  vras  in  this  de- 
:  condition  of  things,  that  one  Lentulus, 

a  tribune 
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a  tribune  of  the  army,  as  he  was  flying  on  horfir- 
back  from  the  enemy,  which  at  fome  diftance 
purfucd  him,  met  the  conful  ^milius  fictuig 
upon  a  (lone,  covered  over  with  blood  and 
wounds,  and  waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
purfuers.     "  j^milius,"  cried  the  generous  tri- 
bune, "  you,  at  lead,  are  guiltlefs  of  this  day's 
"  Daughter :  take  my  horfe,   while  you  haft 
*'  any  ftrcngth  remaining  ;  I  will  engage  to  at 
"  flit,  and  will  with  my  life  defend  you.    Wc 
"  have  already  loft  blood  enough  in  the  field, 
*'  do  not  make  the  day  more  dreadful  by  the 
"  lofs  of  a  commander.'*      "  I   thank  ihcc, 
"  Lentulus,"    cryed  the  dying  conful,  "  for 
"  ever  maintain  thy  virtue,  and  may  the  gods 
*'  rccompence  thy  piety ;  but  as  for  me,  all  is 
*'  over,  my  part  is  chofen ;  do  not  therefore, 
"  by  attempting  to  pcrluade  a  dcfperate  man, 
*'  loofc  the  only  means  of  procuring  thine  mn 
**  fafcty.     Go,   I  command  tlice,  and  tell  the 
*'  fcnate,   froni  me,    to  fortiiy  Rome  againft 
"  the  approach  of  the  conqueror.     Tell  Fabids 
"  alio,  that  .Tlmilius,  while  living,  ever  remem- 
*'•  bcrcd  his  advice  ;  and  now,  dying,  approves 
'•  it."     Wi'iilc  he  w.is  yet  fpeaking,  thcencfflT 
approach<--d  ^  and  Lentulus,  b^'fore  he  was  out  rf 
view.  Taw  the  conful  expire,  feebly  fighting  inthc 
midft  of  hundreds.  The  flaughtcr  had  now  con- 
tinued for  feveral  hours,  till  at  laft,  the  conquer- 
ors quite  wearied  widideftroying,  Hannibal  ga^'C 

order: 
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icTS  for  them  i6  dcfift,  and  led  them  back  to 
^campmcTiti  a  large  body  of  Romans  having 
riouQy  furrcndercd  uporr  condition  of  being 
fmiflTcd  without  arms.     In  this  battle,   the 
3mans  loft  fifty  thoufand  men»  wo  qo^ors, 
^cnty-ooc  tribunes,  eighty  Tenators,  and  fo 
ly  knights,  that  it  is  faid,  Hannibal  fent 
bulhels  of  gold  rings  to  Carthage,  which 
>fc  of  this  order  had  worn  oo  their  fingers. 
This  fccmed  the  decifive  blow,  that  was  to 
cnnine  die  fate  of  Rome :  it  only  now  re- 
ledt  and  was  univerfally   expefted,   that 
inibal  would  march  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
city,  and  make  it  an  eafy  conqueft.     This 
the  advice  of  Maherbal,  his  captain  of  the 
who,  when  Hannibal  r^c<5ted  it,  could 
iOt  help  obferving,  that  the  Catthaginian  gene- 
B  was  much  more  (killful  in  gaining  viftories, 
MO  in  improving  them.     Indeed,  the  juftice  of 
BiJierbal's  advice  feems  to  appear  rtafonablc, 
jm  the  general  terror  that  univerlally  pre  vail- 
in  Rome  at  that  time.     Nothing  wasiieard 
>yghout  the  city  but  Oirteks  and  lamenta- 
IS  of  women,  who  on  every  fide  demanded 
it  huftands  or  their  children.     In  vain,  for  a 
le,  could  the  fenators  confult  together,  being 
difturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  populace.     No- 
Mng  but  terror  appeared  in  every  face ;  and 
Ypair  was  the  language  of  eveiy  tongue-     At 
rot.  L  T  length 
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length,  when  the  firft  conftcrnation  was  abttdl^ 
the  fenate  came  to  a  general  refolution,  to  creaio 
a  diftator,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  t»  their 
government.   Orders  were  alio  given,  to  keep 
all  women  from  coming  abroad,  and  fpreadiiig 
the  confternation  \  and  guards  were  placed  H 
the  city  gates,  with  ftri£t  injuh£tions,  that  nam 
fhould  leave  the  city.     It  was  now  that  yoang 
Scipio,  whom  we  have  already  feen  favifig  hit 
father's  life  in  battle,  was  refolved  to  iave  his 
country  alfo.     He  was  then  but  a  tribwie  «f 
the  army,  and  being  retired  the  night  after  dif 
battle,  to  a  little  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  was  informed,  that  fome  young  men  of 
the  firft  families  in  the  city,  were  at  a  certfiM 
houfe  preparing  to  abandon  their  country,  and 
refolving  to  feek  for  fafety  elfcwhere.    He  wis 
inftantly  filled  with  indignation  at  their  pufih- 
nimityj  he  therefore  refolved  to  prevent  tbic 
influence  which  their  example  might  have  up* 
on  others  •,  and  turning  to  fome  of  his  fdbw 
foldidrs  who  were   with   him,    *'  Let  thofc," 
cried  he,    "  to  whom  Rome  is  dear,  fWIow 
"  me.**     So  faying,   he   went  direftly  to  tkc 
lioufe  in  queftion,    where  he  found  them  in 
aftual  deliberation.   Upon  this,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  fword,  "  I  fwear,"  cried  he,  **  that  I 
**  will  never  forfake  Rome,    and  will  never 
**  fuflfer  others  to  abandon  it.     Thofc  who  wiH 
^^  not  take  ^he  fame  oath,  are  not  -only  their 

«*  counter's 
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^^*  country's  enemies,  but  mine/'  The  refolute 
I  manner  in  which  he  fpoke  this»  together  with 
his  known  courage*  in  fome  meafure  intimi* 
I  dated  the  confpirators  j  they  aU  took  the  fame 
^ciath,  and  vowed,  rather  than  forfake  Rome» 
^■p  ftay  till  they  were  buried  beneath  its  aiins. 
^BThcnce  forward,  the  people  feemed  to  gather 
^^ew  refolution  %  the  fenate  conceived  new 
hopes  of  vi£tory,  and  the  augurs  gave  them 
rorances  of  a  turn  in  their  favour.  A  Ihorc 
pipae  after,  Varro  arrived  near  Rome,  having  left 
'^behind  him  the  wretched  remains  of  his  army : 
_He  bad  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  late 
ilamity  i  and,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  fenate  would  feverely  reprimand  the  rafh- 
^ncfs  of  his  condud-  But  far  otherwife  !  The 
Romans  went  out  in  multitudes  to  meet  himi 
and  the  fenate  returned  him  thanks,  that  he  had 
not  dcfpaired  of  the  fafety  of  Rome.  Such  a 
cpnquelt  over  all  the  vindidive  pafTions,  was 
much  greater  than  the  vidory  at  Cannx.  The 
people  being  thus,  by  Han  nibal*s  delay,  infpir- 
with  ftefli  courage,  made  all  pofliblc  pre  pa- 
for  another  campaign.  They  armed 
m  ilaves.  and  tilled  up  the  fenate,  which 
"wanted  near  half  its  number,  Fabius,  who  wai 
conGdcred  as  the  fbield  of  Rome,  and  Marcellus 
1,^  as  the  fword,  were  appointed  to  kwi  the  armiesi 
j^Land,  though  Hannibal  once  more  offered  them 
I^^pcaoe,  they  rcfufed  it,  but  upon  condition  that 
^  ^  T  2  he 
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lie  (hould  quit  Italy.— «Terms  fitnilar  to  thofe 
they  had  formerly  infiftcd  upon  from  Pyrriim. 
In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  cither  finding 
the  impoflibility  of  marching  dircdly  to  Romc^ 
or  willing  to  give  his  forces  reft  after  fuch  t 
mighty  victory,  led  them  to  Capua,  where  he 
refolved  to  winter.  This  city  had  long  been 
confldered  as  the  nurfe  of  luxury,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  all  military  virtue ;  here,  therefore,  a 
new  fccne  of  pleafure  opened  to  his  barbarian 
troops ;  and  they  at  once  gave  themfehres  up  to 
the  intoxication,  till,  from  being  hardy  veterans, 
they  became  infirm  rioters.  For  this  he  has 
been  greatly  blamed  by  antiquity,  as  lofii^ 
that  happy  occafion,  when  fortune  feemed  kind, 
and  exchanging  empire  for  diflipation  ;  but  it 
is  not  confldered  what  numberlefs  obftades  be 
had  to  furmounr,  and  what  an  enemy  he  had  to 
deal  with.  Rome  was  as  yet  powerful  i  it  could 
bring  into  the  field,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lateft  eftimate  that  was  made  of  its  numbers, 
two  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men ;  it  might 
therefore,  have  been  rafhnefs  itfelf  in  Hannibd, 
to  lead  his  army  to  the  fiege  of  a  city,  ftrongly 
defended  by  art,  and  with  a  garrifon  mort 
than  four  times  his  equal.  We  have  only  to 
give  him  credit  upon  this  occafion,  for  what 
he  would  have  done,  by  remembering  the 
feeming  impoflibilities  which  he  happily  at* 
chicved.  To  liave  led  and  maintainod  a  large 
•  army 
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r,  confifting  of  various  nations,  more  than 
oufand  miles  from  home;  to  have  fur- 
nted  precipices,  which,  confidering  where 
itered  Italy,  are,  to  this  day,  regarded  as 
ii&ble ;  to  have  fought  fucccfsfuUy,  for 
J  years,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemies  coup- 
to  have,  by  his  fingle  prefcnce,  united 
obedience,  and  formed  into  one  body,  an 
\  compofed  of  Spaniards,  Africans,  Gauls, 
Ligui-ians,  and  kept  them  fleady  to  him, 
gh  often  wanting  bread ;  to  have  an  ob- 
:c  enemy  to  combat,  and  faithlefs  em- 
^rs  at  hpme,  who  retarded,  becaiife  they 
rd,  his  fucccflcs ;  when  we  confider  him 
iumphing  over  all  thefc  obftacles  by  the 
gth  of  his  genius  alone,  we  vjew  in  him 
tnoft  auguft  fpedacle,  that  all  ^ntitjuity 
:ver  exhibited. 

itherto  we  have  found  this  great  man  fuc- 
jI  •,  but  now  we  are  to  reverf?  the  pifture, 
furvey  him  ftruggling  with  accumulated 
)rtunes,  and,  at  laft,  finking  beneath  them, 
firft  repulfe  was  from  his  own  countrymen 
me.  Whilft,  at  Rome,  the  thanks  of  the 
e  were  voted  to  a  conful  whored  •,  atCarr 
?,  Hanno,  one  of  their  former  generals, 
n  to  form  a  party  againft  Hannibal  •,  and, 
I  an  enemy  to  his  rival  than  to  the  Romansi, 
)t  nothing  that  might  obftruft  thelucceflfcs 
1'3  .he 
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he  had  in  profpect,  or  tarnifli  the  fpleodor  ot 
thofe  he  had  already  obtained.  Upon  Han- 
nibaPs  fending  for  a  new  fupply  of  men  and 
monfty  to  the  fenate  of  Carthage,  **  What  would 
*'  this  man  Iiave  afkcd,"  cried  Hanno,  •*  if  he 
*'  had  loft  a  battle,  when  he  makes  fiicli 
**  draughts  upon  us  after  gaining  a  viftory  ? 
*'  No,  no,  he  is  either  an  impoftor,  that  amufei 
*'  us  with  falfc  news  -,  or  a  public  robber,  that 
"  enriches  himfelf  and  not  his  country."  This 
oppofition,  the  efFcfts  of  which  ftill  continued 
to  opetate,  delayed  the  neceflary  fuccoun, 
though  it  could  not  hinder  their  tardy  com* 
pliance.  Thus,  being  frequently  deftitute  of 
money  and  provifions,  and  reduced  to  the  nc- 
cefilty  of  ^being  always  fuccefsful,  with  no  re- 
cruits of  ftrength  in  cafe  of  ill  fonune,  and  no 
encouragement  even  in  the  good  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  his  affairs  began  at  length 
to  decline  •,  and  that  thofe  of  the  oppofmg  ge- 
nerals began  to  profper,  whofc  employers  ob- 
ferved  a  contrary  conduft. 

His  firft  lofs  was  at  the  fiege  of  Nola,  where 
Marcellus  the  prastor  made  a  fuccefsful  fally. 
He  fome  time  after  attempted  to  raife  the  fiegc 
of  Capua,  and  attacked  the  Romans  in  their 
trenches,  but  he  was  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs.  He  then  made  a  feint  of  going  to  beCege 
Rome  i  but  finding  a  fuperior  army  ready  co 

receive 
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Lve  Ij^m,  h€  was  obliged  to  retire.  For  fomc  u.  C. 
$  after,  he  fought  with  various  fuccefs  -,  544* 
ccllus,  his  opponent,  fometimes  gaining, 
fometimes  lofing  the  advantage,  but  com- 
ic DO  decifive  eng^ement.  However,  even 
>ries  could  not  reftore  the  affairs  of  Han- 
I ;  for  though  thefe  might  leflen  the  num- 
)f  bis  enemies  forces,  he  bad  exhaufted  aU 
ut6  of  i%cruiting  his  own, 
be  fenate  of  Carthage,  at  length,  came  to 
iblution  of  fending  his  brother  Afdrubd  to 
ififtance,  with  a  body  of  forces  drawn  out 
pain-  Afdrubal's  march  being  made  known 
he  confuls,  Livius  and  Nero,  they  went 
nft  him  with  great  expedition,andfurround- 
liim  in  a  place,  into  which  be  was  led  by  the 
diery  of  his  guides,  they  cut  his  j^raole  army 
eces.  Hannibal  had  long  expcfted  thefe  fuc- 
s with  impatience;  and  the  very  night  on 
:h  he  had  been  affured  of  his  brother's  arri- 
Nero  ordered  Afdrubal's  head  to  be  cut  off, 
thrown  into  his  brother's  camp.  The  Car- 
;inian  general  now,  therefore,  began  to  per- 
e  the  approaches  of  the  downfall  of  Car- 
;c  -,  and  could  not  help,  with  a  figh,  obferv- 
to  thofe  about  him.  That  Fortune  feemed 
rued  with  granting  her  favours. 
ut  it  was  not  in  Italy  alone,  that  the  affairs 
'arthagcf  feemed  to  decline-,  for  the  Romans, 
e  yet  bleeding  from  their  defeat  at  Cannae, 
T  4  fent 
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fent  legions  into  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sic3y. 
This  unconquerable  people,  furrounded  by  cne^ 
mies  on  every  fide,  dill  found  rcfources  to  op- 
pofe  them  all  ^  they  not  only  fought  thofe  na- 
tions,  but  appointed  frefli  fuccours  to  the  few 
allies  that  yet  adhered  to  them:  they  made  head 
againft  Hannibal  in  Italy  •,  and,  ftill  more^  un- 
dertook a  new  war  againfl:  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  for  having  made  a  league  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. Fortune  teemed  to  favour  them  in 
almofl:  all  their  enterprizes.  Lacvinus,  the  conful, 
gained  confiderable  advantages  over  Philipi  and 
Marcellus  took  the  city  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily, 
which  was  defended  by  the  machines  and  the 
fires  of  Archimedes  the  mathematician. 

This  g^reat  city  firft  invited  the  efforts  of  the 
befiegers,  as  it  was  generally  thought  indefen- 
fible,  and  its  riches  were  immcnlc.  The  Ro- 
mans therefore  fate  down  before  it,  wi:h  the 
expedlation  of  a  fpeedy  furrender,  and  immenk 
plunder.  But  the  wifdom  of  one  man  alone, 
feemed  to  fufpcnd  its  fate :  this  was  ArchinK- 
des,  tlie  celebrated  mathematician,  m;iny  ni' 
whofc  works  arc  ftill  remaining  j  he  deftroycJ 
their  men,  and  demolifhcd  their  fliipping. 
He  fo  united  the  powers  of  mechanifm,  chat  be 
raifcd  tlicir  vefiels  into  the  air,  and  then  Ici 
them  dalli  to  pieces,  by  the  violence  of  ihtir 
fall.  He  alfo  made  ul'c  of  burning  glafic*, 
wh:c!i,  at  the  dillaiKc  of  Tome  luindrcvl  yards 
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[    fct  the  Roman  ftiips  and  wootien  rowers  an  fire, 
At  Uft  however,  the  town  ivas  taken  on  a  great 
fcftival  by  Ibrprize,     The  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  fword  %  and  among  the  reft»  Archimedes, 
who  was  found  meditating  in  his  ftudy,  was 
Qam  by  m  Roman  Ibldier^     Marcellus,  the  ge- 
neral, was  not  a  little  grieved  at  his  death*    A 
paiBon  for  letters,  at  that  timci  began  to  pre* 
L^ttj^^mong  the  higher  ranks  of  people  at  Rome. 
^^^Wtcreforc  ordered  his  body  to  be  honourably 
buried,  and  a  tomb  to  be  crefted  to  his  memory* 
which  ins  own  works  have  long  furvivcd. 
As  to  their  forumes  in  Spain,  though  for  a 
hik  they  appeared  doubtful^  two  of  the  Sci- 
being  flain,  and  Claudius  Nero,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province^  appearing  mudiantin^ 
der-match  for  the  cunnmg  of  the  Carthaginian 
raJ|  yet  they  foon  recovered  their  compicx- 
fn  under  the  conduct  of  Scipio  Africanu^,  who 
for  the  office  of  proconful,  to  that  king- 
torn,  at  a  time  when  every  one  elic  was  williag 
CO  decline  it.  Scipio,  who  was  now  but  twenty - 
years  old,  had  all  the  qualifications  rcqui- 
Ue  for  forming  a  great  genera^  and  a  gtjod  man: 
e  united  the  greatell  courage  with  the  grratcft 
ndcmcfsv  fupcrior  to  Hannibal  in  the  arts  of 
e,  and  almoft  his  eqi^al  in  thufc  uf  war.  His 
athcr  had  been  kilk-d  in  Spain,  fo  tliat  he 
ed  to  have  an  hereditary  claim  lo  aruok 
hat  country.  He  therefore ^ippearcd  irrefilHbk, 
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obtaining  many  great  vi&ories,  yet  fubduog 
ftill  more  by  his  generofity,  mildnefs»  and  be* 
nevolent  difpoHtion,  than  by  the  force  of  hk 
arms.  Among  other  inftances  of  the  greatneft 
of  Scipio's  mind,  the  following  is  particularly 
recorded.  Upon  the  taking  of  new  Carthage^  ht 
treated  his  prifoners  with  the  utmoft  Icntty^andt 
different  from  other  generals,  who  permitted 
every  barbarity  to  their  foldiers,  he  reprefled  his 
men  from  doing  any  injury  to  fuch  as  fuedfa 
mercy.  Among  the  prifoners  that  were  oiade 
at  the  taking  that  city,  a  young  princeft  wu 
brought  before  him,  of  the  mofl:  exquifite  beau- 
ty: fhe  had  been  promifed  to  Alleucius,a  priooe 
of  that  country,  who  loved  her  with  the  moft  sr- 
dcnt  pafTion,  and  had  felt  the  mod  poignant  di- 
ftrcfs  at  her  captivity.  It  was  thought,  by  the 
foUicitude  the  generous  Roman  feemed  to  fliew, 
that  he  defigned  afking  her  from  her  parents 
forhimfclf ;  and  more  lb,  when  he  defired,  that 
tac  prince  as  well  as  they  might  come  before 
him.  The  young  prince  approached,  trembling 
with  anxiety,  cxpedling  to  hear,  that  hb  mi- 
ftrcfs,  who  was  now  the  property  of  another,  wai 
intended  to  proniote  the  happinefs  of  her  con- 
queror: but  his  fears  were  dirpelled,whenScipio, 
givinrr  tliC  princcls  to  his  arms,  bade  him  take 
what  was  his  by  a  prior  claim,  and  only  defired 
his  fricndfliip  and  alliance  in  return :  at  the  fame 
time,  he  rcful'ed  the  ranibm  which  her  parents 

had 
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roughti  and  when  they  preffed  him  to 
it^  he  defired  it  might  be  added  to  her 
>n.  It  was  by  fuch  generous  afts  as  thefe, 
^11  as  the  fortune  of  his  arms,  that  he  re- 
I  the  whole  country  to  the  obedience  of 

this  manner,  Spiin  and  Sicily  being  added 
t  Roman  empire,  it  now  found  refour- 
i>r  continuing  the  punic  war.  However, 
liba!  ft!ll  kept  his  ground  in  Italy,  al- 
jh  he  was  unl  up  ported  at  home,  and  but 
fcrently  aflifted  by  the  alliances  he  had 
\  fincc  his  crofllng  the  Alps,  He  had  now 
fjucd  in  this  country  for  more  than  fourteen 
f  and,  as  Polybius  fays,  had  never  loft  a  fin- 
itlle,  where  he  himfclf  was  the  commajider. 
C  was  now  too  late  to  retrieve  his  fortune  i 
Dnmns  were  taught  his  own  arts  i  his  old 
was  worn  out,  either  with  exccffes  of  fa* 
or  debauchery  •,  his  countrymen  had  given 
fending  new  fupplies ;  fo  that  he  had 
ng  now  to  make  him  formidable,  but  the 
'  his  former  good  fortune, 

in  this  pofture  of  his  affairs,  that 
rned  with  an  army  from  the  canqueft  . 
and  was  made  conlul  at  the  age  of 
nine.  It  was  at  firft  fuppofcd,  he  in- 
td  meettig  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
d  attempt  driving  him  from  thence;  but 
iddf€adv  formed  a  wifcr  plan,  whicii  wai 

to 
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to  carry  the  war  Into  Africa,  and,  while  die 
Carthaginians  kept  an  army  near  Rome,  to 
make  them  tremble  for  their  own  capital.  This 
meafure  was  oppofed  with  great  heat  by  Fa- 
bius,  and  thereupon  a  confiderable  difierenoe 
arofe ;  but  at  lad  it  was  determined  by  the 
fenate,  that  Scipio  fhould  haivc  Sicily  for  his 
province,  and  that  leave  (hould  be  given  him 
to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  if  he  faw  it  convene 
cnt  for  the  intcrcfls  of  Rome.  This  he  con- 
fidcred  as  a  concurrence  with  hi$  aims ;  he  ac- 
cordingly fpent  the  firft  year  in  Sicily,  provid- 
ing neccilarics  for  his  intended  expedition,  and 
went  over  into  Africa  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  with  a  large  fleet,  v/hcre  he  was  joined 
by  Mafliniflfa,  the  depofed  king  of  Numidia, 
with  whom  he  had  m^dc  an  alliance  in  Spain. 

Scipio  was  not  long  in  Africa  without  em- 
ployment; for  in  a  (hurt  time,  Hanno  oppofed 
him,  but  he  was  defeated  and  flain.  Syphax, 
the  ufurper  of  Numidia,  led  up  a  large  army 
againft  him.  The  Rom:;n  general,  for  a  time, 
ucclincd  fighting,  till  finding  an  opportunity,  he 
fet  fire  to  the  enemy's  tents,  and  attacking  them 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion,  killed  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  took  fix  thoufand  prifoncrs. 
Not  long  after,Syphax, willing  to  ftrikeone  blow 
more  for  empire,  and  fearing  that  his  kingdom 
would  return  to  the  true  poffelTor,  in  cale  the 
Ronuns  fliould  Ju^ceed,  gr.tlicrcd"  together  a 
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rous  army  of  various  nations»  and  with 
I  unexperienced  troops  marched  againft 
0*  His  former  ill  fortune  foUowed  him  \ 
focm  defeated,  and  he  hi  mfclf  taken  pri- 
Mafliniffa  being  thus  put  in  poflefllon  of 
forpcr'sperfon,the  better  to  regain  his  king- 
marched  with  the  utmotl  expedition  to 
the  chief  city,  and  fliewing  Syphax  in 
b,procured  the  gate^  tobeopened,evcryonc 
ing  to  make  up  their  former  di  (loyalty,  by 
'  ready  obedience.  In  this  manner  Mairmif- 
sauBc  poITefred  of  the  royal  palace,  and  all 
fcalth  of  the  late  king ;  but  among  the  reft 
ecarae  mafter  of  a  treafurc  that  he  cfteenied 
c  all,  Sophonilba,  the  wife  of  Syphax,  So- 
lifba  was  the  daughter  of  Afdrubal,  one  of 
Carthaginian  generals  :  fhe  was  a  woman  qf 
t  ambition,  and  incomparable  beauty :  it 
fhe  that,  from  the  beginning,  had  incited 
lax  to  declare  againft  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Jiagc ;  and  the  influence  of  her  charms  was 
^  that  he  gave  up  fafcty,  to  be  poffcflcd  of 
.  Upon  Ma(Iiniflra*s  entering  the  palace, 
met  by  the  queen,  who,  with  all  the 
ments  of  weeping  beauty,  fell  at  his  feet, 
entreated  him  to  fparc  her  youth,  and  not 
vcr  her  up  to  the  Romans,  who  were  pre- 
ti  to  take  vengeance  upon  her,  for  all  the 
rics  done  them  by  her  father.  While  (he 
hung  upon  his  knees,  and,  in  fame  mea- 
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fure,  mixed  carefles  with  her  entreaties,  Mifr 
niffa  found  himfclf  touched  with  a  paflion  due 
was  fomething  more  than  pity:  he  fell  ia  love: 
he  therefore  quickly  granted  her  requeft,  and 
finding  her  not  averfe  to  his  foUicitations,  the 
very  day  they  Brft  met,  was  that  of  their  nup- 
tials. The  firft  account  that  Scipio  had  cf 
this  hafty  and  unjuft  m^riage,  was  from  the 
unfortunate  Syphax  himfelf,  who  attempttd  to 
palliate  his  enmity  to  Rome,  by  thromng  die 
blame  upon  Sophonifba,  and  then  deicribed  tbc 
wretcaednefs  of  his  fituation,  with  an  dcxjuenoe 
pointed  by  jealoufy.  Scipio  was  inftantly  fired 
with  refentment  at  the  conduA  of  die  young 
king :  he  now  faw  that  all  his  former  le6hircs, 
exhorting  to  continence  and  humanity,  wext 
but  thrown  away ;  he  therefore  defircd  to  fpeak 
with  MafTiniflra  in  private,  where  he  urged  die 
cruelty,  the  impropriety,  and  the  injuftice  of 
taking  the  wife  of  another,  and  that  on  the 
very  day,  on  which  he  had  loft  his  liberty  and 
his  kingdom  :  he  entreated  the  young  king  to 
recolledb  his  former  virtuous  refolutions,  and  rc- 
jeA  a  paflion  that  was  attended  with  infamy. 
Finding,  however,  thefe  remonllrances  make  no 
impreffion,  he  added,  ThatSyphax  was  now  die 
prifonerof  Rome ;  that  he  muft  wait  upon  die 
fenate ;  and  that  his  queen,  who  was  a  prifoaer 
alio,  muft  attend  him  there.  Maflinifia  now  fiiid^ 
ing  that  the  obft^les  to  his  haDpinefi  were  iiiAir* 

mount^blCy 
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lie,  left  the  gcnemi  in  a  fceming  iC- 
with  his  advice  i  but  feeling  all  chat 
kof  pafBoa^  which  dilappointcd  lDire,afid 
emed  indinadoa^  could  excite*  At  kit, 
to  one  of  his  (laves  who  canried  poiforii 
Bocordiiig  to  the  cuftom  of  barbarian  kingf , 
'*  Go,"  6id  he,  **  and  prcfcnt  the  queetu 
^  from  mcy  with  J  bowl  of  poiron  j  death  is 
"  now  the  only  way  Ihe  his  left  for  efcaping 
^ihe  power  of  the  Romans.  The  daughter 
Afdrubal,  and  the  wife  of  a  king,  will 
infuk  her  gbry/*  When  the  (lave  pre- 
his  raiftnefs  with  the  bowl^  **  I  take  it»** 
Ihe,  ^  as  the  kiadeft  offering  he  can 
In  the  mean  time^  inform  htm,  diat 
death  would  have  been  more  glorknis, 
k  been  more  diftant  from  my  marriage.** 
So  faying,  ihe  drank  off  the  poifon  with  intrc- 
Bfiijr,  and  died,  without  fhewing  any  (igns  of 

In  the  mean  time,  while  thcfc  things  were 

iranfa^Hng  at  Cirta,  the  Carthaginians  were  fo 

terrified  ac  their  repeated  defeats,  and  the  fame 

of  Sdpio's  former  fucceflTes,  that  ihey  deter* 

ynined  to  recall  Hannibal,  their  great  champion, 

^mi  of  Italy,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Romans  ac 

TiDme,     Deputies  were  accordingly  difpaiched. 

Kith  a  pofnive  command,  to  return  and  oppofe 
c  Roman  general,  who  at  that  timic  threaten - 
je  with  a  liege*    Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed 
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cecd  the  r^ret  and  difappointment  of  Hanm^ 
baly  upon  receiving  this  order ;  he  had  long 
forefeen  the  ruin  of  his  country,  but  at  the 
fame  time  knew,  that  Italy  was  the  only  plaoe^ 
in  which  its  fate  could  be  fulpended.  However, 
he  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  infatuated  country, 
with  the  fame  fubmiffion  that  the  meanefl  fd- 
dier  would  have  done,  and  took  leave  of  Italy, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  after  having  kept  pc^ 
ieflion  of  the  mofl  beautiful  parts  of  it  for 
above  fifteen  years. 

After  a  melancholy  paflage  from  Italy, 
where  he  had  loft  his  two  brothers,  and  moft 
of  his  braveft  generals,  and  left  the  allies  of  his 
country  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  he  arrived 
at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  from  whence  he  marched 
to  Adrumetum,  and  at  laft  approached  Zama,  a 
city  within  five  days  journey  of  Carthage.  Scipio^ 
in  the  mean  time,  led  his  army  to  meet  him, 
joined  by  MafllnifTa,  with  fix  thoufand  horfe^ 
and,  to  fhew  his  rival  in  the  field,  how  little 
he  feared  his  approach,  fcnt  back  the  fpies, 
which  were  fent  to  explore  his  camp,  havti^ 
previoufly  fhewn  them  the  whole,  with  direc- 
tions to  inform  Hannibal  of  what  they  had  (een. 
The  Carthaginian  general  fbon  found  out 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy,  compofed  of 
the  flower  of  the  Romans;  while  his  own  army 
was  now  but  a  mixture  of  various  nationSi 
drawn  together  by  neceffity,  with  no  experiencei 

z  aad 
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Rfith  little  other  difcipline,  than  what  the  . 
time  he  commanded  them  could  give, 
troops  that  had  almoft  fubdued  all  Italy 
worn  out,  or  but  nominally  exifting  in  his 
\    Confcious  of  this,  therefore,  his  firft  en- 
curs  were  to  difcontinue  the  war  by  nego- 
»n ;  and  he  deflred  a  meeting  with  Scipb, 
^er  upon  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the 
lan  general  aflented.  It  was  in  a  large  plain 
leen  the  two  armies,  that  the  two  grcateft 
Tals  in  the  world  came  to  an  interview : 
,  for  a  while,  filcntly  regarded  his  opponent, 
ftruck  with  mutual  reverence  and  efteem. 
10  was,  in  figure,  adorned  with  all  advan- 
I  of  manly  beauty ;  Hannibal  bore  the 
cs  in  his  vifage,  of  hard  campaigns;  and 
g  blind  of  one  eye,  it  gave  a  ftern  air  to 
xnintenance.     Hannibal  fpoke  firft,  to  this 
i :  *•  Were  I  not  convinced  of  the  equity 
'  the  Romans,  I  would  not  this  day  have 
Mne  to  demand  peace  -rfrom  the  fon,  over 
hofe  father  1  have  formerly  been  viftoriou^. 
Tould  to  Heaven,  that  the  fame  moderation, 
hkh  I  hope  infpires  us  at  this  day,  had  pre- 
liled  among  us  at  the  heginning  of  the  war ; 
lat  you  had  been  content  with  the  limits  of 
Hir  Italian  dominions,,  and  that  we  had  ne- 
er  aimed  at  adding  Sicily  to  our  empire : 
"C  had  then  on  both  fides  fpared  that  blood, 
hich  no  rewards  from  viftory  can  repay. 
'OL.  L  U  « As 
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'^  As  for  myfelf,  age  has  taught  me  the  inanity 
"  of  triumphs,  and  the  inftability  of  fortune: 
**  but  you  are  young,  and,  perhaps,  not  yet 
*'  leflbned  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity  5  yod 
*'  are  now,  what  I  was,  after  the  battles  of 
**. Cannae  and  Thrafymene-,  you  perhaps  will 
*'  aim  at  fplendid,  rather  than  at  ufeful  w- 
**  tues..  But  confider,  that  peace  is  the  end 
*'  at  which  all  viftories  aini )  and  that  peace, 
**  I  am  fent  here  by  my  country  to  ofier: 
*'  do  not  therefore,  expofe  to  the  hazard  of 
'^  an  hour,  that  fame  which  you  have  obtuned 
"  by  an  age  of  conquclts.  At  prcfent,  Sapkit 
••  fortune  is  in  your  power-,  a  moment  of  time 
"  may  give  it  to  your  enemy.  But  let  me  not 
"  call  myfelf  fuch ;  it  is  Hannibal  that  now 
*'  addrefles  you,  Hannibal  that  cfteems  your  vir- 
"  tues,  and  defires  your  friendfhip.  Peace  will 
"  be  ufeful  to  us  both.  As  for  me,  I  (hall  be 
"  proud  of  the  alliance  of  Rome ;  and  as  for 
"  you,  you  will  convert  an  aftive  enemy  into 
"  a  ftedfaft  friend."  To  this  Scipio  replied, 
"  That  as  to  the  wars  which  he  complained  of, 
**  as  they  were  begun  by  the  Carth:^ginians, 
•'  fo  they  muft  abide  by  the  confcquencc.  That 
**  as  to  himfclf,  he  could  never  condemn  his 
*'  own  perfeverancG  on  the  fide  of  jufticc. 
'*  That  fome  outrages  had  been  committed 
*'  during  a  late  truce,  which  required  repara- 
•*  tion,   and  which  if  confented  to,    he  was 

**  willing 
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ing^  to  conclude  a  treaty/*  Both  fides 
g  diflatisfied,  they'  returned  to  their 
,  to  prepare  for  deciding  the  contrp- 
by  the  fword.  Never  was  a  more  me- 
le  battle  fought,  whether  we  regard  the 
lis,  the  armies,  the  two  ilates  that  con- 
I,  or  the  empire  that  was  in  difpute.  The 
tion  Hannibal  made  of  his  men,  is  faid^ 
ikilful  in  the  art  of  war,  to  be  fuperior 
,  even  of  his  former  arrangements.  He 
raged  the  various  nations  of  his  army,  by 
ffering  motives  which  led  them  to  the 
to  the  mercenaries,  he  promifcd  a  dif- 
t  of  their  arrears,  and  double  pay,  with 
jr,  in  cafe  of  a  vidlory  ;  the  Gauls  he  in- 
,  by  aggravating  their  natural  hatred  to 
imans  ;  the  Numidians,  by  reprefenting 
jelty  of  their  new  king ;  and  the  Cartha* 
I  by  reminding  them  of  their  country, 
;lory,  their  danger  of  fervitude,  and  their, 
of  freedom.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
chearful  countenance,  bade  his  men  re- 
for  that  their  labours  and  their  dangers 
low  near  an  end.  That  the  Gods  had 
Carthage  into  their  hands,  and  that  they 
foon  return  triumphant  to  their  friends^ 
ives  and  their  children.  The  battle  began 
le  elephants,  on  the  fide  of  theCarthagini- 
hich  being  terrified  at  the  cries  of  the  Ro- 
and  wounded  by  the  (lingers  and  archers, 
U  a  turneGl 
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turned  upon  their  driven^  and  caufied  sndi 
confufion  in  both  wings  of  their  army,  in  whidi 
the  cavalry  was  placed.     Being  thus  deprived 
of  the  afTiftance  of  the  horfe,  in  which  dwir 
greateft  ftrength  confifted,   the  heavy  Inkaorf 
joined  on  both  fides.     The  Romans  were  mait 
vigorous  and  powerful  in  the  fhock,  the  Cv- 
thaginians  more  aftive  and  ready.     However, 
they  were  unable  to  withftand  the  Gondnued 
preflfure  of  the  Roman  (hields,  but  atfirftgtfe 
way  a  little,  and  this  foon  brought  on  a  geneiri 
flight.    The  rear  guard,  who  had  orders  fioin 
Hannibal  to  oppofe  thofe  that  fled,  now  hcgm 
to  attack  their  own  forces,  fb  that  the  body  of 
the  infantry  fuftained  a  double  encounter,  of 
thofe  who  caufed  their  flight,  and  thofe  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.     At  length  the  ge- 
neral, finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  made 
to  (land,    direded  that  they  (hould  fall  b^ 
hind,  while  he  brought  up  his  frefh  forces 
to  oppofe  the  purfuers.     Scipio,  upon  this,  im- 
mediately founded  a  retreat,  in  order  to  bring 
up  his  men  a  fecond  time  in  good  order.   And 
now  the  combat  began  afrefh,   between  the 
flower  of  both  armies.      The  Carthaginiaas 
however,    having  been  deprived  of  the  fuc* 
cour  of  their  elephants  and  their  horfe,  and 
their  enemies  being  ftronger  of  body,   weft 
obliged  to  give  ground.     In  the  mean  tkne, 
Maf&nifTa,  who  had  been  in  purfuit  of  their 

cavaby. 
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£avalryi  returning  and  attacking  them  in  ihe 

Mir,  compleated  their  dcftrat,      A  total  rout 

KTocd,  twenty  thoulknd  men  were  killed  in  the 

IPtde  cir  the  purfuic^  and  as  mzny  were  t^en 

^ifofiers.     Hannibal,  who  had  done  all  that  a 

great  general  and  an  undaunted  ioldier  could 

perfbnnf  fled  with  a  fmall  body  of  horle  to 

Adrumetum,  fortune   fceming  to   delight  in 

confounding  his  ability,  his  valour,  and  expc* 

kkfice. 

Bxhts  viftory  brought  on  a  peace.    The  Car- 
uiaginians,  by  HannibaFs  advice,  offered  con- 

tions  to  the  Romans,  which  they  diftated, 
I  as  rivals^  but  as  fovcreigns.  By  this  treaty, 
ihc  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  quit  Spain, 
and  all  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  fca. 
They  were  bound  to  pay  ten  thoufand  talents 

t  fifty  years;  to  give  hoftages  for  the  delivery 
their  Jhips  and  their  elephants  i  to  reftorc 
afllnifTa   all   the   territories   that  had   been 
from  him,  and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa, 
^tby  the  permiflion  of  the  Romans.      Thus 
fed  the  fccond  Punic  war,  feventcen  years 
ter  it  had  begun,   Carthage  ftill  continued  an 
ABfiUftf  but  without  power  to  defend  its  pofTef- 
W^m  ^d  <>nly  waiting  the  pleafure  of  the  con- 
queror, when  tliey  fhould  think  proper  to  put 
a  poiod  to  its  continuance.     After  the  depref- 
of  this  mighty  dominion,   the  Romans 
tt  icarce  engaged  except  in  petty  wars»  and 
"  U  3  while 


tn 
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while  they  obtained  mighty  vidtories ;  whereai 
before,  they  had  obtained  but  petty  vi6loiicS| 
and  were  engaged  in  dangerous  wars. 

CHAP.      XVII. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  to  the  end  of 
the  third,  which  terminated  in  the  deflrufiion  of 
Carthage. 


u. 


PON  the  conclufion  of  fo  great  and  long 
a  war  as  that  with  Carthage,  there  (cemcd  CO 
arife  a  certain  fpirlt  in  the  Roman  republiCi  un- 
known till  that  time.     Men,   till  now,  had 
received  diftindlion  from  their  abilities,  their 
families,  their  offices,  or  their  virtues:  but 
upon  the  conqueft  of  fuch  various  countricsi 
fuch  great  riches,   and  fo  many  flavcs  were 
brought  into  Rome,  that  the  manners  of  the 
citizens  began  to  alter.     Riches  gave  them  a 
taftc  for  pleafures  unknown  before  ;  and  the 
Qaves  they  had  taken,  were  put  to  thofe  offices 
of  labour  and  hufbandry,  that  had  formerly 
contributed  to  harden  the  warrior,  and  mark 
the  charafter  of  Roman  fimplicity .     Their  love 
for  their  country,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,   feemed  to  be  cxhaufted  in  the  war 
againil  Flannibal :   many  had  given  up  thiir 
whole  fortunes  to  the  republic  s  and  not  fiwl- 

ing 
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:  rccompence  in  peace,  which  the  pub- 
as  yet  unable  to  grant  them,  'fuffered, 
patiently  for  a  while,  and  at  laft  con- 
their  anger  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
to  a  defire  for  private  intereft :  they 
lew  connexions  in  fociety  ;  and  forget- 

whole,   laboured  to  form  particular 
rncies. 

fenate,  however,  profecuted  new  wars, 
vith  a  view  to  keep  thefe  fpirits  from 
larm  to  the  empire,  than  to  advance 
efts.  They  continued  to  carry  on  the 
mian  war  againft  Philip ;  who,  as  was 
ore,  had  cntere'd  into  an  alliance  with 
-thaginians,  during  the  conquefts  of 
al.  To  this  war  the  Romans  .^^^c 
little  incited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
ns  J  who,  from  once  controlling  the 
Df  Perfia,  were  now  unable  to  defend 
ves.  The  Rhodians,  with  Attalus, 
Pergamus,  alfo  entered  into  the  con- 
j  againft  Philip.  He  was  more  than 
feated  by  Galba,  the  conful,  who  was 
linft  him.  He  attempted  to  befiegc 
,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  raife 
re.     He  attempted  to  take  pofleffion 

ftrcights   of  Thermopylae,    but  was 

Tom  them,  by  Quintus  Flaminius,  with 

lughter.     He  attempted  to  take  refuge 

ffaly,    where  he  was   again  defeated, 

U  ^  with 
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with  confidcrable  lofs,  and  obliged  CO  b^^a 
peace,  upon  condition  of  pa)^ing  a  thou&od 
talents,  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
fpace  of  ten  years.  1  he  peace  with  Philip 
gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  fiicwiog 
their  generofity,  by  relloring  liberty  to  Gmee. 
They  had  for  fome  time  fubmittel  to  the  in- 
ftituiions  of  this  moft  refined  people ;  and  jmhTb 
out  of  a  principle  of  gratitude,  endeavouied 
to  recompence  their  mafters.  The  fenate  thcft* 
fore  fcnt  over  ten  men  of  the  firft  rank»  with 
Flaminius  at  their  head,  to  prockuoi  ao  uni- 
verfal  freedom,  at  the  ifthmian  games,  what 
the  people  were  afiembled.  This  was  the  moft 
furprizing  and  joyful  gift  chat  could  be  inuc^ 
ed  to  a  people  panting  after  liberty,  and  whofc 
anceftors  had  fpcnt  their  deareft  blood  in  io 
caufe.  The  Greeks  gave  them  all  the  return 
that  was  now  in  their  power;  namely,  praife: 
this  fatisfied  the  Romans,  for  vanity  was  wm 
I^  C.  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  times :  and  thus  ended 
what  was  called  the  firft:  Macedonian  war,  five 
years  after  it  was  proclaimed,  and  twenty  after 
it  had  begun, 

Duringthe  continuance  of  this  war,  theGauls 
who  had  joined  with  Hannibal,  received  foaot 
fignal  overthrows.  'I'hc  Spaniards,  alio,  who 
had  revolted,  were  quelled  by  Cato  the  cenlbr. 
The  Ligurians,  though  joining  with  the  Gaub, 
'.vcre  fubdued.     Nabis,  the  depofed  king  ol 

Lacedarmon, 
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siiloa«  oppofcd  the  Romans,  but  was 
DO  fubmiL  Scarce  any  nation  or  prince 
cr  attempted  to  oppoic  them,  that  wis 
rnhrown.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
monarch,  whofc  ftrcngjh  and  fame  in- 
leir  ambition  ;  and,  after  fomc  embainrfi 
one  fide  and  the  other,  a  war  was  de- 
igainft  him,  five  yean  aftser  the  conclu* 
the  Macedonian  war.  The  pretext  of 
Fnans  wasj  that  he  had  made  encroach- 

ion  the  Grecian  ftates,  who  were  ihcir 
|d,  that  he  had  given  refuge  to  Han* 
^ir  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  been 
i  (mm  Carthage,  This  Antiochuf,  who 
Qimed  the  Great,  was  one  of  Alcxajidcr*s 
m^  a  potent  prince^  bold,  ambitious,  and 
of  very  extcnfive  dominions^  which  his 
Abilities  invigorated  and  inlpired.  The 
■  who  had  imagined  they  Ihoold  bear 
PGreece,  by  joining  with  the  Romans, 
loo  late,  that  they  had  only  brought 
Ives  to  (hare  the  general  fubjeaion,  in 
he  reft  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  were  held, 
he  fpecious  denomination  of  freedom, 
^therefore,  to  corrcft  one  extravagance 
^,  they  invited  this  prince  among 
m  the  fame  manner,  as  before  they  had 

t Romans*     He  accordingly  came  to 
icc,  but  with  an  army,  rather  as  if 
3nly  to  be  a  fpeftator,  than  a 

manager 
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manager  of  the  war;  and,  inftead  of  preparii^ 
for  the  Romans,  fate  down  at  Ephefus  to  take 
his  plcafures.     Being  apprized  of  the  enemies 
approach,  he  endeavoured  to  treat  for  a  peace; 
this  not  fucceeding,  he  placed  his  dependence 
on  his  maritime  forces  ;  but  even  there  his  cx- 
pe6tations  were  fruftrated,  though  the  great 
Hannibal  was  his  admiral.    In  the  midft  of  the 
confternation,  occafioncd  by  thcfe  misfortunesi 
he  abandoned  Lyfnnachia,  a  place  where  he 
might  have  held  the  enemy  for  a  year ;  and,  add- 
ing one  indifcretion  to  another,  fuffered  Sci[»o^ 
brother  to  the  famous  Africanus,  to  pafs  the 
Hellefpont  with  his  army,  without  oppofitioo. 
He  then  attempted  to  obtain  a  peace,  by 
offering  to  quit  all  his  places  in  Europe;  and 
fuch  in  Afia  as  profefTed  alliance  to  Rome.  But 
it  was  now  to  late ;   the  Roman  general  per- 
ceived his  own  fuperiority,  and  was  refolved  to 
avail  himfelf  of  it.    Antiochus,  thus  driven  into 
refiftance,  for  fome  time  retreated  before  the 
enemy,  till,  being  preffed  hard,  near  the  city  of 
Magnefia,  he  was  forced  to  draw  out  his  fflcn, 
to  the  number  of  fcventy  thoufand  foot,  and 
twelve  thoufand  horfe.     Scipio  oppofed  him 
with  forces,  as  much  inferior  in  number,  as 
they  were  fuperior  in  courage  and  difciplioe, 
Antiochus  therefore  was  in  a  Ihort  time  entirely 
defeated ;  his  own  chariots,  armed  with  fcydies, 
being  driven  back  upon  his  men,  contributed 

much 
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much  to  his  overthrow.  Being  thus  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  he  was  glad  to  procure 
peace  of  the  Romans,  upon  their  own  terms  ; 
which  were,  to  pay  fifteen  thouland  talents  to- 
wards the  expences  of  the  war  -,  to  quit  all  his 
poflefTions  in  Europe,  and  likcwlfe  all  in  Ada, 
on  that  fide  Mount  Taurus ;  to  give  twenty 
hoftages  as  pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  and,  to  de- 
liver up  Hannibal,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Rome.  Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antiochus» 
twelve  years  after  the  fecond  Punic  war ;  and  - 
two  after  it  had  been  begun.  Lucius  Scipio, 
who  conduced  ir,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
brother  Scipio  Africanus,  who  went  as  his 
lieutenant,  was  called  Afiaticus,  from  his  fuc- 
ceis  in  this  Afiatic  expedition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  was  one  of  the  articles  of  this  extorted 
treaty,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  threatened 
ruin.     This  confummate  general  had  been  long 
a  wanderer,  and  an  exile  from  his  ungrateful 
country  :  all  that  prudence  or  juftice  could  in- 
fpire,  he  had  done  for  the  fafety  of  Carthage, 
even  after  the  battle  which  he  had  loft  at  Zama, 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  found  the 
public  treafures  exhaufted  among  thofe  who 
pretended  to  colled  them  -,  and,  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  punifh  their  avarice,  they  accufed 
him  to  the  Romans,  of  attempting  to  renew 
the  war.    This  bringing  on  a  demand  that  he 
i  Ihould 
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Ihoirld  be  delivered  up,  he  rcfolved  to  yield  10 
the  neceffity  of  the  times,  and  fly.     Thus  leav- 
ing Carthage^  in  the  very  robe  he  wore  in 
council,   and  attended  only  by  two  foDowerSi 
who  were  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  he  begm 
his  voluntary  exile.     After  cwo  days  travettbig 
by  land,  he  embarked,  and  landed  on  a  litde 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.    There  being 
known,  by  one  who  had  formerly  fought  under 
his  command,  he  was  quickly  furrounded  taf 
the  inhabitants,  who  came  from  motives  of  re- 
verence and  curiofity.   From  thence  he  failed  id 
Tyre,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  fitwi 
the  inhabitants,  who  remembered  their  ancient 
alliance  with  Carthage.     He  thence  went  to  the 
court  of  Antiochus,  who,  at  firft  gave  him  a 
fincere  welcome,  and  made  him  admiral  of  his 
fleet,  in  which  ftation  he  fliewcd  his  ufual  Ikifl 
in  ftratagem.    But  he  foon  funk  in  the  Syrian's 
efteem;  for  having  advifed  fchemes,  which  thai 
monarch  had  neither  genius  to  underftand,  nor 
talents  to  execute ;  particularly  that  of  a  fccond 
invafion  of  Italy  ;  he,  a:  laft  laft,  found  himfdf 
deftined  to  be  given  up,  in  order  to  propitiatt 
the  Romans,   and  confirm  the  peace.    Suit, 
therefore,  to  find  no  fafcty  or  protedion  ihcrf, 
he  departed  by  ftealth  ;  and^  after  waridcriog 
for  a  time  among  petty  ftates,  who  Iiad  neither 
powey  nor  generofity  to  protcft  him,  he  took 
xcfugo  at  the  court  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bitbyni>« 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  with  a  vindiftive 
fpirit  utterly  unworthy  of  them,  fent  iEmilius, 
one  of  their  moft  celebrated  generals^  to  demand 
him  of  this  king  v  who,  fearing  the  irfentmeiit 
of  Rome,  mu  wiiling  to  conciliare  their  friend- 
lb  ipt  by  this  breach  of  hofpitality^  ordered  t 
guard  to  be  placed  upon  Hannibal,  with  an 
}r'cm  w  deliver  him  up-     The  poor  old  gene- 
r.ii,    dius    implacable,    perfecuted   from  one 
comitry  to  another,  and  Hnding  all  methods  of 
Safety  cut  off,  determined  to  die  :  he  thercforr, 
defircd  one  of  his  followers  to  bring  him  poifon, 
which  he  had  ready  for  this  exigence ;  and, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  take  it,   **  Let  us  rid 
*«  the  Romans,**  fays  he,    *^  of  their  terrors, 
**  0nce  they  are  unwilling  to  wait  for  die  death 
•*  of  an  old  man  like  me :  there  was  a  time^ 
•*  when    there  was    more  gcnerofity    among 
**  them ;  there  was   a  time  when  they  were 
•*  known  to  guard  their  enemy  from  poifonj 
•*  and  now  they  bafely  fend  an  embafly  to  feek 
**  the  life  of  a  baniihed  man  •,  and  to  make  a 
•*  feeble  monarch  break  iUt  lawsof  hofpitality," 
Thus  faying,  and  drinking  the  poilon,  he  ex* 
pired>  as  he  had  lived,  with  intrepid  bravery. 

In  the  n%ean  time,  while  thcfe  things  were 
doing  abroad,  the  fpirit  of  dilTention  feemed  to 
ftkiftdle  in  Rome.  In  the  third  year  after  end- 
ing the  war  with  Antiochos,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  undertook  to  accufc  Scipio  Africanm  of 
3  ^^^m  defrauding 
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defrauding  the  treafurc  of  the  plunder  wbicli 
was  taken  in  war,  and  of  too  intimate  a  cor* 
refpondence  with  that  king*    Accordingly,  a 
day  was  fet  him  by  the  tribunes  to  anfwer  for 
his  conduA.    Scipio  appeared  at  the  appointed 
time ;  but,  inftead  of  attempting  a  dcfiencCy  le* 
minded  his  countrymen,  that  on  that  very  day 
he  had  gained  the  viAory  of  Zama.     Thb 
ftruck  the  afTembly  of  the  people  fo  ftronglfi 
that  they  all  left  the  tribunes  in  the  Fonim, 
and  went  to  attend  Scipio  to  the  Capitol,  ts 
return  their  annual  thanks  to  the  Gocls  for  the 
vidory.     The  tribunes  finding  themfelves  dii^ 
appointed  here,  refolved  to  accufe  him  in  the 
ienate,  and  defircd,  that  he  (hould  bring  his 
accounts  to  anfwer  to    their  charge.     Scipio, 
inftead  of  gratifying  them  even  in  this,  tore 
his  accounts  before  them,  and  foon  after  with- 
drew to  Linternum,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of 
Campania,  where  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  privacy :   he  lived,   however,  but 
three  years   longer,    teftiiying  his  difpleafuit 
againft  his  countrymen,  by  the  epitaph  whidi 
he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb :   **  Un- 
"  grateful  country,   my  very  bones  ihall  not 
"  reft  among  you." 

This  was  the  iame  year  on  which  Hannihil 
died,  as  alio  Philopcemen,  a  Grecian  general, 
who  was  reckoned  equal  to  eitlicr  of  the  fcr* 
mer. 

The 
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The  fadtious  fpirit  which  was  now  excited  in 
there  public  continued  for  fev?ral  years,  during 
all  their  fubfequent  wars  and  viftories  over  the 
Ligurians,  iftrians,  Sardinians,  Cordcans,  and 
Macedonians,  for  the  Romans  foon  after  entered 
into  a  fecond  Macedonian  war.  This  was  with 
Perleus  the.  fon  of  Philip,  the  king  of  that 
country,  whom  we  have  already  feen  obliged 
to  b^  peace  of  the  Romans.  Perfeus,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  crown,  had  contrived  to  mur-^ 
der  his  brother  Demetrius ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  pleafed  with  the  hopes  of  imagi- 
nary triumphs,  made  war  againft  Rome.  During 
the  courfe  of  this  war,  which  continued  about 
three  years,  many  opportunities  were  offered 
him  of  cutting  off  the  Roman  army;  but  being 
pcrfcaiy  ignorant  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
faflinefs,  he  fpent  the  time  in  empty  overtures 
for  a  peace.  At  length,  ^rpilius  gave  him 
a^  dccifive  overthrow  near  the  river  Enipeus. 
He  attempted  to  procure  fafety  by  flying  into 
Crete;  but  being  abandoned  by  all,  he  was 
cUiged  to  furrender  himfelf,  and  to  grace  the 
fplendid  triumph  of  the  Roman  general.  He 
iras  led,  with  his  two  fons,  before  the  conquer* 
or's  chariot  into  Rome ;  while  Gentius^  king 
of  the  lUyrians,  and  his  confederates,  was  in 
the  jame  manner  led  captive,  before  the  cha- 
riot of  Lucius  Amicus,  one  of  the  Roman 
admirals. 

Thef<? 
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Thefe  wars,  which  brought  immenfe  richcf 
into  the  Roman  treafury,  were  no  Iboner  finifli- 
cd,  than  they  found  a  pretext  to  enter  upon  the 
third  and  laft  Punic  war.    Carthage  was  now  a 
ftate  that  only  fubfifted  by  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  to  fall  at  the  flighieft 
breath  of  their  indignation.  ^  About  this  timei 
Maflinifla,  the  Numidian,  having  made  fixnc 
incurfions  into  a  territory  claimed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians,  they  attempted  to  repel  the  mv» 
fion.    This  brought  on  a  war  between  that  no- 
narch  and  them  \  while  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
tended to  confider  this  conduft  of  theirs  s  an 
infraftion  of  the  treaty,  fent  to  make  a  com- 
plaint.   The  ambafTadors  who  were  empbycd 
upon  this  occafion  finding  the  city  very  rich 
and  flourilhing,  from  the  long  interval  of  peace 
which  it  had  now  enjoyed  for  near  fifty  yean, 
either  from  motives  of  avarice  to  poflds  io 
plunder,  or  from  fear  of  its  growing  grcatnefci 
infilled  much  on  the  neccQity  of  a  war.  Amoi^ 
the  chief  of  thefe  was  Cato,  the  cenfor,  iriio 
never  fpoke  in  the  fenate  upon  public  bufinc&i 
but  he  ended  his  fpeech,  by  inculcating  the  n^ 
ceflity  of  deftroying  Canhage.     It  was  in  vaio 
that  he  was  oppofed  by  Nafica,  who  with  moie 
fagacious  forecaft  urged  the  danger  of  deftroy- 
ing  a  rival  ftate,  that  ftill  would  be  an  incenti^ 
to  Roman  difcipline.    Cato's  opinion  prevailed; . 
and  the  Icnatc  having  a  fair  pretence  to  begiot 
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brdered  war  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  con- 
fuk  fct  out  with  a  thorough  refolution  utterly 
to  demoliOi  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians,  now  too  late,  perceived 
the  wifdom  of  Hannibal,  who  had  forcfeen  the 
confequences  of*  their  conduft,  but  it  was  not 
till  they  had  found  their  want  of  him.  Af- 
frighted at  the  Roman  preparations,  (for  they 
had,  during  this  long  period,  been  only  intent 
M  omafling  private  wealth,  and  no  way  careful 
for  public  fafety)  they  immediately  condemned 
thofe  who  had  broken  the  league,  and  moft  hum- 
bly offered  any  reafonable  fatisfaftion.  To  thefe 
(ubmiflions,  the  fenate  only  returned  an  cvafive 
Bofwer,  demanding  three  hundred  hoftages 
within  thirty  days,  as  a  fccurity  for  their  future 
conduct,  Jfnd  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  fur- 
ther commands.  With  thefe  afticleis  it  was  fup- 
pofed  the  Carthaginians  would  not  comply, 
but  it  turned  out  otherwife,  for  this  infatuated 
people  defiring  peace  on  any  terms,  fcnt  their 
children  within  the  limited  time ;  and  the  con- 
fuis  landing  at  Utica  foon  after,  were  waited 
upon  by  deputies  from  Carthage,  to  know  the 
fcnatc's  further  demands,  as  certain  of  a  ready 
acceptance.  Upon  this,  the  Roman  generals 
were  not  a  little  perplexed,  in  what  manner  to 
force  them  into  difobcdience ;  wherefore  Cen- 
torinus  the  conlul,  commending  their  diligence, 
demanded  all  their  arms ;  but  thefe  allb,  con- 
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trary  to  expeftation,  they  delivered  up.  At  hS^ 
they  found  that  the  conquerors  would  not  defifr 
from  making  demands,  while  thevanquifhedhati 
any  thing  left  to  fupply.  They  now  therefore 
received  orders  to  leave  their  city,  which  wa» 
to  be  levelled  v/ith  the  ground-,  at  the  fiime  riine» 
having  permiflion  to  built  another,  in  any  pirt 
of  their  territories,  within  ten  miles  of  the  feu 
This  feverc  command  they  received  with  all  the 
concern  and  diftrefs  of  a  dcfpairing  people: 
they  im.plored  for  a  refpite  from  fuch  an  hard 
fentence;  they  ufed  tears  and  lamentations: 
but  finding  the  confuls  inexorable,  they  de- 
parted with  a  gloomy  refolution,.  prepared  to 
fufFer  the  utmoft  extremities,  and  to  fight  to 
the  laft  for  tl^ir  feat  of  empire,  and  tlicir  an- 
cient habitations. 

Upon  returning  home,  and  divulging  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  their  commiffion,  a  general  fpirit  of 
refinance  feemed  to  infpire  the  whole  people  v 
they,  now  too  late,  began  to  fee  die  danger  of 
riches  in  a  (late,  when  it  had  no  longer  power 
to  defend  tliem.  Thofe  vcfll-ls,  therefore,  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  their  luxury  had  taken 
liich  pride  in,  were  converted  into  arms,  as 
they  had  given  up  tlicir  iron,  which  was,  in 
their  prefcnt  circumftances,  the  mod  precious 
metal.  '1  lie  women  parted  alfo  with  their  or- 
naments, end  even  cut  olF  their  hair  to  be  con- 
verted into  llrings  for  the  bowm.en.  AfJrubJ, 
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iRfho  had  i)een  lately  condemned  for  oppofmg 
the  Romans,  was  now  taken  from  priibn  to 
head  their  army ;  and  fuch  preparations  were 
made,  thit,  when  the  confuls  came  before  the 
city,  which  they  cxpefted  to  find  an  cafy  con- 
queft,  they  met  with  fuch  refinance,  as  qiiicd 
difpirited  their  forces,  and  Iliook  their  refolution^ 
Several  engagements  were  fought  before  the 
walls,  with  difadvarita^e  to  the  aiTaibnts;  fo 
chat  the  fiege  would  have  been  difccntiniiei?, 
had  not  Scipio  A^miliunus,  the  adopted  ion  of 
Africanus,  who  was  now  appointed  to  coni- 
inand  it,  ufed  as  much  f!<i!l  to  iave  hi.s  force:* 
after  a  defeat,  as  to  inl'pirc  them  wi::i  frefn 
hopes  of  viftory.  But  all  his  arts  v/oulil  h^ve 
failed,  had  he  not  found  means  to  fcJucc  Phar- 
neas,  the  mafler  of  the  Carthaginian  iiorfe,  who 
came  over  to  his  fide.  He  from  that  time  went 
on  fuccefsfully  -,  that  part  of>  Carthage  called 
Megara,  was  the  Grft  that  v/as  taken,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  citadel.  He 
then  fccured  the  irihmus  which  led  to  the  city, 
and  thus  cut  ofiT  ;ill  fupplies  of  provifions  from 
the  country.  He  next  blocked  up  the  haven  i 
but  the  bePieged,  with  incredible  induftry,  cut 
put  a  new  paffagc  into  the  fea,  whereby,  at  cer- 
tain times,  they  could  receive  neceflaries  from 
the  army  without.  That  army,  therefore,  was 
to  be  fubducd,  ere  the  city  could  be  thoroughly 
invcftcd.  Wherefore,  Scipio  fet  upon  them  in 
X  a  th< 
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the  beginningof  the  enfuingwihter,  killed  Semfi 
ty  thoufand  of  their  men,  and  took  ten  thodand 
prifoners  of  war.  The  unhappy  townfmen,  noir 
bereft  of  all  external  fuccour,  rcfblvcd  iipoo 
every  extremity,  rather  than  fubmit :  but  they 
foon  faw  the  enemy  make  nearer  approaches; 
the  wall  which  led  to  the  haven  was  quickly 
demolilhed  ;  foon  after,  the  Forum  itfclf  was 
taken,  which  offered  the  conquerers^  a  deplo- 
rable fpedacle  of  houfes  nodding  to  the  fall, 
heaps  of  men  lying  dead^  hundreds  of  the 
v/ounded  ftruggling  to  emerge  from  the  carnage 
around  them,  and  deploring  their  own  and  their 
country's  ruin.  The  citadel  foon  after  furren- 
dered  at  difcretion.  All  now  but  the  temple 
was  fubdued,  and  that  was  defended  by  de- 
icrters  from  the  Roman  army,  and  thofe  who  had 
been  moft  forward  to  undertake  the  war,  Thelc, 
however,  cxpccling  no  mercy,  and  finding  their 
condition  dclpcratc,  let  fire  to  the  builditig,  and 
voluntarily  pcriflied  in  the  flames.  Afdrubal, 
the  Cartha;;inian  general,  delivered  himfelfup 
to  the  Romans  when  the  citadel  was  taken  -,  but 
his  wife  and  tv/o  children  ruflied  into  the  temple 
v/hilc  yet  on  fire,  and  expired  with  their  coun- 
try. 1  hen  was  this  magnificent  city  laid  in  alhcs 
by  the  mercilcfs  conquerors;  and  fo  extenfive  was 
it,  being  twenty-four  miles  in  compafs,  that  the 
buxnini^  c(.n»inued  for  fcvenrcen  days  together. 
'1  he  knatc  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of  it 
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fiiould  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  dcmoliftied  to  the 
ground ;  fo  that  travellers  arc  unable,  at  this  day, 
to  fay  where  Carthage  ftobd.  All  the  cities  which 
aflifted  Carthage  in  this  war,  were  ordered  to 
fliare  the  fame  fate,  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
them  were  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Romans. 
The  other  towns  of  Afric  became  tributary  to 
Rome,  and  were  governed  by  an  annual  praetor  j 
while  the  numberlefs  captives  that  were  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  were  fold  as  flaves, 
except  fome  few,  that  were  adjudged  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This  was  the 
end  of  one  of  the  mod  renowned  cities  in  the 
world,  bojth  for  arts,  opulence,  and  extent  of 
dominion ;  it  had  rivalled  Rome  for  above  an 
hundred  years,  and,  at  one  time,  was  thought 
io  have  the  fuperiority.  But  all  the  grandeur 
of  Carthage  was  founded  on  commerce  alone, 
which  is  ever  fludluating,  and,  at  beft,  ferves  to 
drefs  up  a  nation,  to  invite  the  conqueror,  and 
only  to  adorn  the  viftim  for  its  dcftruftion. 

This  conqueft  over  Carthage,  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  many  over  other  ftates.  Corinth, 
one  of  the  noblefl:  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  fame 
year,  fuftained  the  fame  fate,  being  entered  by 
Mummius,  the  conful,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  pretext  for  this  violence  was, 
that  the  Achasans  had  declared  war  againft  the 
Lacedaemonians  who  were  in  alliance  with 
^ome.  Metellus  the  conful,  in  confequence  of 
X  3  this, 
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laft,  totally  dcftroy  fociety.  This  fcems  to  14 
the  great  period  of  Roman  power ;  their  con- 
quefts  afterwards,  might  be  more  numerous, 
and  their  dominions  more  extenfivc,  but  their 
extenfion  was  rather  ah  increafe  of  glory,  thaa 
of  ftrength.  For  a  long  time,  even  after  the 
admiffion  of  their  vices,  the  benefits  of  their 
former  virtues  continued  to  operate  -,  but  their 
future  triumphs  rather  fpread  their  power,  than 
incrcafcd  it ;  they  rather  gave  it  furface  than 
folidity.  They  now  began  daily  to  degenerate 
from  their  ancient  modefty,  plainnefs,  and 
feverity  of  life.  The  triumphs  and  the  fpoib 
of  Afia,  brought  in  a  tafte  for  fplcndid  cxpehce ; 
and  thefe  produced  avarice  and  inverted  ambi- 
tion ;  fo  that  from  henceforward,  the  hiftory 
fcems  that  of  another  people, 

The  two  Gracchi  were  the  firft  who  faw  this 
ftrange  corruption  among  the  great,  and  re- 
folvcd  to  reprefs  it,  by  renewing  the  Licinian 
law  J  which,  as  we  have  fecn,  had  enacted,  that 
no  perfon  in  the  ftate  fliould  poflTcfs  above  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  -,  but  that  the  overplus 
fhould  become  the  property  of  the  Hate,  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  per- 
fon very  confidcrable  both  for  the  advantages 
of  his  body,  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
Very  different  from  Scipio,  of  whom  he  was 
the  grandfon,  he  fccmcd  more  ambitious  of 
power,  than  dcfirous  of  glory :  he  had  a  min4 

fonder 
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fonder  of  embracing  novelties,  than  of  advanc* 

ing  orfupporting  eftablifhments  already  made; 

his  contempt  of  inoney  was  apparent,  and  this 

only  ferved  to  leflen  his  influence  in  a  country, 

L^at  now  began  to  fet  an  immoderate  value  on 

|Bches :  his  compaffion  for  the  opprefled,  was 

equal  to  his  animofity  againft  the  oppreflbrs : 

but  unhappily  his  pafiions,  rather  than  his  rca- 

fon,  operated  even  in  his  purfuits  of  virtue-,  and 

thefe  always  drove  him  beyond  the  line  of  duty : 

jis  deGgns  fecmed,  in  the  main,  honeft ;  but 

jfition  put  his  intentions  into  diforder ;  and^ 

lough  he  began  with  principles  of  juftice,   he 

^as  at  laft  obliged  to  exchange  his  reftltude,  for 

his  party.  Thits  was  the  difpofition  of  the  elder 

Gracchus,  who  found  the  lower  part  of  the 

people,  ffor  the  diftiniflion  between  patricians 

and  plebeians  was  now  no  more)  ready  to  fecond 

all  his  propoCiIs,     Thefe,  after  long  ferviccs  to 

ihc  ftate,  found  themfelvcs  expofed  to  the  op* 

^oreffion^  of  the  rich ;  who,  by  wrefting  the  laws, 

^pf  iffhtch  they  had  the  management  in  their  own 

^favour,  feizcd  upon  all  the  property,  and  left 

the  poor  only  the  danger  and  tatigue  of  detend- 

r  ing  it.     Their  continual  injuries  had  alienated 

^^bc  hearts  of  the  multitude  ;  bflt  they  concealed 

Hbteir  hatred,  or,  perhaps,  r hough t  it  their  duty 

Pfto  fuffer  •,   while  the  ienate,  unjuft,   cormpr, 

And  mercenary,  were  only  intent  on  covering 

nr  internal  meannefs,  by  the  dignity  of  their 

conquelU 
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conquefts  abroad.  This  was  the  ftate  of  pardei^ 
when  Tiberius  Gracchus  procured  hiinfcif  to 
be  ckofen  tribune  of  the  people.  It  vas  he 
that  had  formerly  attempted  to  retrench  die 
power  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  had  fet  him  a 
day  to  anfwer  before  the  people  ^  and  that  nov 
prevailed  for  preferring  the  Licinian  law,  bf 
which  it  was  prohibited,  that  any  peribn  fbould 
poflefs  above  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  But 
willing  to  prevent  this  law  being  wrefted  ta 
the  advantage  of  the  great,  as  it  had  hitlKxto 
been,  he  caufed  it  to  be  enafted  alfo,  that  one 
half  of  the  illicit  furplus  fhould  be  given  to  the . 
children  of  the  tranigreffor ;  and  the  other  half 
diftributed  to  fuch  of  the  poor  as  had  nothing  i 
and,  led  any,  by  purchafe,  fhould  enlarge  their 
jpofTenions,  three  officers  were  appointed,  calkd 
triumviri,  who  were  to  determine  and  examine 
the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  every  indivi- 
dual. This  law,  though  at  firft  carried  on  with 
proper  moderation,  greatly  difgufted  the  rich, 
who  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people,  that 
the  propofer  only  aimed  at  diflurbing  the  go- 
vernment, and  putting  all  things  into  coofufioB. 
But  Gracchus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greateft 
eloquence  of  hit  time,  eafily  wiped  ofT  theie  im- 
preilions  from  the  minds  of  the  peog^,  already 
irritated  with  their  wrongs  ^  and,  befides,  willing 
enough  to  forward  a  law,  by  which  they  were  10 
be  ilic  only  gainers.    But,  while  the  poor  were 
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eager  for  paOing  this  law,  the  rich  were  equally 
Hrenuous  in  oppofing  re.   What  was  in  the  be- 
ginning but  debate,  by  degrees  grew  into  en* 
mity,  and  the  oppofition  feemed  to  kindle  as  it 
proceeded.     At  length,  however,  the  law  was 
pafled  J  and  Oftaviusj  one  of  the  tribunes  who 
oppofcd  it,  was,  partly  by  art,  and  partly  by  vio- 
■knee,  obliged  to  refign ;  while  Mummius,  who 
Hb^^  in  the  oppofite  confcdcraqr,  was  ekfted 
^kribune  in  his  Aead, 

■  The  death  of  Attahis,  king  of  Pergamui,' 
^urniflied  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  a  new  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  the  meaner  part  of 
the  people,  at  the  expence  of  the  great.  This 
king  had  by  his  laft  will  left  the  Romans  his 
heirs ;  and  it  was  now  propofed,  that  the  mo- 
ney fo  left,  fliould  be  divided  among  the  poor, 
in  order  to  furnifli  them  with  proper  utenfils 
for  cultivating  the  lands,  which  became  theirs 
by  the  late  law  of  partition.  This  caufed  ftill 
greater  difturbances  than  before  :  the  fenate  af- 
ftmbled  upon  this  occafion^  in  order  to  confult 
the  moft  proper  methods  of  fecuring  thefc  riches 
to  themfelves,  which  they  now  valued  above  the 
fafety  of  the  commonwealth:  they  had  nume- 
rous dependants,  who  were  willing  to  give  up 
iibeny  for  plenty  and  eafe:  thclc  therefore, 
were  commanded  to  be  in  readinefs,  to  inti- 
midate the  people,  who  expe<Sled  no  fuch  oppo- 
Ction  I  and  who  were  now  attending  to  the  bar- 
rangucs  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  die  CapitoL 

Here, 
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Here,  as  a  clamour  was  railed  by  the  cliencf 
of  the  great  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  favouren 
of  the  law  on  the  other,  Tiberius  found  hk 
fpeech  intirely  interrupted,  and  begged,  in 
vain,  to  be  attended  to-,  till  at  laft,  raifing 
his  hand  to  his  head,  to  intimate  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  the  partizans  of  ^  the  fenatc 
gave  out,  that  he  wanted  a  diadem.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  an  univerfal  uproar  Ipread 
itfelf  through  all  ranks  of  people  v  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  fenate  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  conful  would  defend  the  commonwealtii 
by  force  of  arms  -,  but  this  prudent  roagiftnte 
declining  fuch  violence,  Scipio  Nafica,  kinP 
man'to  Gracchus,  immediately  rofe  up,  and, 
preparing  himfelf  for  the  conteft,  defired  that 
all  who  would  defend  the  dignity  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  fhould  follow  him.  Upon 
this,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  fenators  and 
clients,  armed  with  clubs,  he  went  dircdty 
to  the  Capitol,  ftriking  down  all  who  ventured 
to  rcfift.  Tiberius  perceiving  by  the  tumult, 
that  his  life  was  fought  for,  endeavoured  to  fly; 
and  throwing  afi4c  his  robe,  to  expedite  his  ct 
cape,  attempted  to  get  through  the  throng;  but 
happening  to  fall  over  a  perl'pn  already  on  the 
ground,  Saturnius,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
tribunefliip,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  faction, 
ftruck  him  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  feat ;  and  not 
Icls  than  three  hundred  of  bis  hearers  (harcd 
the  fame  fate,  being  killed  in  the  tumult.  Nor 

did 
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did  the  vengeance  of  the  fenate  reft  here,  but 
extended  to  numbers  of  thofe  who  feemed  to 
cfpoufe  his  caufe  -,  many  of  them  were  put  to 
death,  many  were  banifhed,  and  nothing  was 
emitted  to  infpire  the  people  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  his  pretended  crimes. 

Thefe  diflfentions,  though  for  a  little  while 
interrupted  by  a  vidbory  gained  by  Ariftonlcus, 
btftard  brother  to  the  late  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  pretender  to  his  crown,  over  the  Roman 
-conful',  Licinius  Craflus,  were  foon  renewed 
again.  For  Ariftonicus  being  overthrown  by 
Pcrpenna,  the  conful,  and  being  afterwards  be- 
fie^d  in  Scratonice,  and  compelled  by  famine  to 
Aifrender,  he  was,  after  gracing  the  conqueror's 
triumph,  ftrangled  in  prifon  by  order  of  the 
fenate.  The  refpite  that  was  given  by  this  con- 
X}ueft,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
renewing  their  former  animofities,  headed  by 
CaiusGracchus,  the  brother  of  him  who  was  flain. 
,  Caius  Gracchus  was  but  twenty-one  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  and,  as  he  was  too 
.young  to  be  much  dreaded  by  the  great,  fo  he 
was  at  firft  unwilling  to  incur  their  rcfcntment, 
by  aims  beyond  his  reach ;  he  therefore  lived 
in  retirement,  unfeen  and  almoft  forgotten. 
But,  while  he  thus  feemed  defirous  of  avoid- 
ing popularity,  he  was  employing  his  folitude 
in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  which  was  the  rea- 
dicft  means  to  obtain  it :  at  length,  when  he 

thought 
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thought  himfelf  qualified  to  ierve  his  countift 
he  offered  himfelf  candidate  for  the  queftbrflup 
to  the  army  in  Sardinia,  which  he  readily  oh» 
tained.  His  valour,  affability  and  tempcranot 
in  this  office  was  remarked  by  alL  The  king  ol 
Numidia  fending  a  prefent  of  com  to  the  Ro» 
mans,  ordered  his  ambafladors  to  fay,  that  it  was 
entirely  as  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  Caius  Grac^ 
chus.  This  the  fenate  treated  with  fcom,  ud 
ordered  the  ambafladors  to  be  difmifled  wiA 
contempt,  as  ignorant  barbarians ;  which  fo  in- 
flamed the  refentment  of  young  Gracchus,  diac 
he  immediately  came  from  the  army,  to  cod- 
plain  of  the  indignity  thrown  upon  his  repuOk 
tion,  and  to  offer  himfelf  for  the  tribunefhip  of 
the  people.  It  was  then  that  the  great  found  io 
this  youth,  who  had  been  hitherto  negledcd 
upon  account  of  his  age,  a  more  formidable  an* 
tagonift,  than  even  his  brother  had  been ;  hii 
eloquence  againft  the  calumnies  which  were  laid 
to  his  charge,  exceeded  whatever  had  been 
heard  in  Rome ;  and  his  intrepidity  in  fupport^ 
ing  his  pretenfions  equalled  the  reft  of  his  vir- 
tues. Notwithftanding  the  warmeft  oppofitioa 
from  the  fenate,  he  was  declared  tribune,  bf 
a  very  large  majority,  and  he  now  prepared  to 
run  the  fame  career  which  his  brother  liad  gone 
before  him. 

His  firft  effort  was  to  have  Popilius,  one  of 
the  moft  inveterate  of  his  brother's  enemies, 

cited 
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cttfed  before  the  people,  who,  radier  than  ftand 
die  event  of  a  tml,  chofe  to  go  into  volun^ 
tary  banifhmcnt.  He  next  procured  an  edift, 
granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium ;  and,  foon  after,  to  all  the  peo* 
pie  on  that  fide  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  fixed 
the  price  of  com  to  a  moderate  ftandard,  ^nd 
procured  a  monthly  diftribution  of  it  among 
Ac  people.  He  then  proceeded  to  an  infpeftion 
into  the  late  corruptions  of  the  fenate;  in  which 
the  whole  body  being  convifted  of  bribery,  ex- 
tortion, and  the  i'ale  of  offices,  for  at  that  time 
a  total  degeneracy  feemed  to  have  taken  place, 
a  "law  was  made,  transferring  the  power  of 
judging  corrupt  magiftraies,  from  the  fenate  to 
the  knighrs,  which  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  conftitutlon.  The  number  of  thefe  officers, 
thus  placed  as  infpeftors  over  the  condudt  of 
all  the  other  magiftrates  of  the  (late,  amounted 
td  three  hundred,  and  they  were  chofen  from 
among  the  friends  of  Gracchus.  Thus,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
ordered  the  highways  to  be  improved  and  adorn- 
ed 5  he  caufed  public  granaries  to  be  built,  and 
ftored  with  grain  againft  times  t>f  fcarcity •,  and, 
to  give  a  parterii  of  juftice  to  the  people,  he 
caufed  large  quanritics  of  corn,  which  Fabius, 
the  prcpr^ftor  in  Spain,  had  extorted  from  his 
government,  and  had  prefented  as  a  largefs 
to  the  people,  to  be  fold,  and  the  money  re- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  the  injured  owners.  In  Ihorc,  ci 
whatever  fide  we  view  the  chara£ter  of  thb  great 
man,  we  fhall  find  him  juft,  temperate,  ^riie, 
aftive,  and,  fcemingly,  born  to  reftorc  the  aiH 
cient  fimplicity  of  Rome.  However,  hiftoriant 
pretend  to  aflert,  that  all  his  aims  were  to  extend 
his  own  power,  and  that  all  his  virtues  were  but 
the  children  of  his  ambition.  But  thefe  afler- 
tions  do  not  feem  verified  in  any  of  the  adkun 
of  his  life,  which  they  have  recorded ;  however^ 
it  is  not  for  the  moderns  to  difpute  with  ancient 
hiftorians  upon  charaders  of  antiquity ;  thef 
knew  bed  the  men  of  their  own  times,  and  per- 
haps have  often  condemned  them  in  the  ff€& 
for  defects,  which  they  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  mention  in  the  detail. 

Gracchus,  by  thcfc  means,  being  grown  not 
only  very  popular,  but  very  powerful  in  the 
ftate,  was  become  an  objed,  at  which  the  fenace 
aimed  all  their  refcntment.  At  firft,  they  ieem* 
ed  to  wait  only  till  his  tribunelbip  expired,  ia 
order  to  wreck  their  vengeance  withfafety ;  but^ 
contrary  to  their  cxpcftations,  he  was  chofen  a 
lecond  time  to  that  office,  though  wichout  the 
leafl:  efforts  on  his  fide  to  get  himfelf  re-ele&ed. 
They  now  therefore  rcfolved  to  alter  their  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  and  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
his  popularity  by  letting  up  a  rival.  This  was 
DrulUs  hiii  colleague,  who  fcemcd  to  go  even 
beyond  Gracchus  in  every  propofal,  and,  being 

fccrcily 
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eUy  backed  by  the  fenatc,  lb  far  fucceeded 
ii^  fchcniesj  as  to  divkk  iIk  ^ffeitions  of  the 
Th«  j^loufy  of  Gfacchm  on  thU  qc- 
loR,  quickly  blazed  oui  v  he  iteated  his  col- 
ipue  wiUi  contempt  i  a^d,  a$  the  knat-*  fore- 
K  it  Citufrd  a  very  powerful  party  of  his  for- 
jttt  admirers^  now  to  declare  againll;  him.   But 
bf  greateft  effort  to  undo  him  was  yet  in  re- 
wpvc.    For  from  the  time  of  his  return  lo  Rome 
Fom  S?ndini4,  he  had  been  elcdtcd  one  of  the 
tiiviri i  an  office,  whichi  as  I  hwt  mentioned 
are^  was  appointed  by  his  broiher  1  ibcrtusi 
Jeter  mine  the  quantity  of  land  polTefled  by 
individv^al  in  the  ttaie.     In  this  employ- 
^ni  Gr^cchtis^  who  Ibewed  himfelf  extremely 
.q^^^.i^^^^^  and  impreffed  with  the  lame  fpirit 
,,     ,        y  that  inipired  ihe  other^  endeavoured 
fecgulatc  each  m^n's  poffelRons,  according  to 
IK  Lkinian  law,  mih  inflexible  juftice,    Thofc 
ntho  rhoiight  themfelves  aggrieved  by  his  fcvc- 
mTi  had  recourle  to  Scipio  Africanus  for  rc- 
ns,     Scipio,  who  had  been  long  an  enemy  to 
P9  law,  was  too  fenfible  of  the  people's  powcr^ 
E«>  oppofc  it  dircftly  ;  but  proceeding  with  more 
u-it  obtained  a  new  officer  to  be  cholen^  whofc 
buliiiefs  il  was  to  fettle  the  claims  of  indivi- 
duals amongft  each  other»  before  thofe  of  the 
public  could  be  determined  by  the  iriumviri. 
fot  i\m  purpofe^  Tuditanus  the  conlul  was 
rfcfii  who  thus  having  apowerof  protraA- 
|\oi..  h  Y  ing 
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ing  the  wiflied-for  divifion  of  lands,  for  a  wh3e^ 
fecmed  to  bend  aflfiduoufly  to  the  bufinels  for 
which  he  was  chofen.  However,  when  he  ooald 
no  longer  defer  the  fettlement  of  the  lands  in 
queftion,  he  pretended  to  be  called  off  to  qadl 
an  infurredion  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and 
thus  left  the  claims  and  the  wifhes  of  the  peo[^ 
undecided  An  univerfal  murmur  now  chcn- 
fore  rofe  againft  Scipio,  by  whofe  art»  the  cxd* 
cution  of  the  law  was  protraded ;  and  one  of 
the  tribunes  even  cited  him  to  appear,  and  ff9t 
an  account  how  Tiberius  Gracchus  came  tq  be 
(lain.  Scipio,  however,  difdained  to  anlwerthe 
charge;  but  went  home,  as  fome thought,  tQ 
meditate  a  fpeech  for  the  enfuing  day ;  but  in 
the  morning  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he 
was  ftrangled.  The  death  of  this  great  man 
produced  much  fufpicion  againft  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party,  but  Gracchus  particularly 
came  in  for  the  ^reateft  (hare.  Nevcrthekfe 
he  difdained  to  clear  himfelf  from  a  crime,  of 
which  there  were  no  proofs  againft  him ;  but 
willing  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  people  an- 
other way,  propofed  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage, 
and  peopling  it  from  Rome.  This  fchemc  was 
gladly  embraced  by  the  people,  and  fix  thou- 
land  families,  with  Gracchus  at  their  head,  left 
the  city,  in  order  to  fettle  there.  But  they 
had  fc^rce  begun  to  clear  away  the  rubbifh, 

whru 
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when  they  were  difturbed  by  fcveral  omens, 
which,  to  a  fuperftitious  people,  was  fufficient  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  every  undertaking.     In 
faft,  much  more  powerful  motives  called  Grac- 
chus back  to  Rome;  fgr  his  enemies,  during  his 
abfence,  ufed  all  their  art  to  blacken  his  charac* 
.ter;  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return, 
in  order  to  fupport  his  party,  and  remove  thofe 
prejudices  which  had  been  formed  in  the  minds 
.of  the  people  to  his  difadvantage.    But  he  foon 
found  the  populace  a  faithlefs  and  unfteady 
iupport;  they  began  to  withdraw  all  their  confi- 
.  dehce  from  him,  and  to  place  it  upon  Drufus, 
whofe  character  was  unimpeached.     It  was  in 
▼ain,  that  he  defigned  new  laws  in  their  favour, 
and  called  up  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  of  Italy  to  his  fupport ;  the  fe- 
nate  qrdered  them  all  to  depart  Rome,  and  even 
fent  one  ftranger  to  prifon,  whom  Gracchgs  had 
invited  to  live  with  him,  and  honoured  with  his 
table  and  friendfhip.     To  this  indignity  was 
ilhortly  after  added  a  difgrace  of  a  more  fatal 
tendency ;  for  ftanding  for  the  tribuneftiip  a 
third  time,  he  was  rejefted,  it  being  fuppofed, 
that  the  officers  whofe  duty  it  was  to  make  the 
return,  were  bribed  to  rejeft  him,  thoug^h  fairly 
chofen. 

The  fenate  no  fooner  faw  Gracchus  reduced 

to  a  private  ftation,  than  they  determined  to  de* 

ftroy  him,  and  deputed  Opimius  the  conful, 
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who  was  his  mortal  enexny^  to  be  the  infim- 
mcnt  of  their  malignity  againft  him.  The  coa- 
fuU  who,  befidc  the  greateft  pride,  was  pof- 
fefTed  of  the  utmoft  cracky,  uodcrtook  the  of- 
fice with  great  readinefs,  and  firft  procured  the 
annullity  of  thofe  laws,  which  were  made  hi 
eftablilhing  a  colony  at  Carthage.  Hedic^. 
proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  other  laws  which 
had  been  made  during  his  two  tribunelhips,  and 
let  a  day  for  a  general  aflembly  of  the  peofde 
for  that  purpofc. 

It  was  now  feen,   that  the  fate  of  Graccbm 
was  reiblved  on.  The  conful  was  not  conteBK4 
with  the  protedlion  of  all  the  ienate  and  die 
knights,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  Qaves  and 
clients,  but  ordered  a  body  of  Candians,  that 
were  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  fervice,  to  fol- 
low and  attend  him.     Thus  guarded,  and  coa- 
fcious  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  forces,  he  infuk- 
ed  Gracchus  wherever  he  met  him,  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  produce  a  quarrel,  in  which  he 
might  have  a  pretence  of  difpatchihg  his  enemy 
in  the  fray.     Gracchus  avoided  all  recrimina- 
tion, and,  as  if  apprized  of  the  conlur$  defigns, 
would  not  even  wear  any  kind  of  arms  for  his 
defence.     His  friend  Flaccus,  however,  a  zea- 
lous tribune,  was  not  fo  remifs,  but  refolved  Cio 
oppoie  party  againft  party,  and  for  this  pur- 
pole  brought  up  feveral  countrymen  to  Rome, 
who  came  under  a  pretence  of  defiring  employ* 

z  ?nent. 
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eiit.  When  the  diy  for  dctermihing  the  con- 
jverfy  was  arrived,  the  two  parties,  early  in  the 
bnung,  attended  at  the  Capitol,  whdre,  while 
e  cbnful  was  facrificing,  according  to  cuftoin, 
ie  of  the  liAors  taking  up  the  entrails  of  the 
aft  that  was  (tain,  in  order  to  remove  them, 
ills  hot  forbear  crying  out  to  Fulvius  and  his 
ifty,  '*  You,  ye  faAious  citiEens,  make  ifray 
for  Konefl:  men.'*^  This  infult  fo  provoked 
e  party  to  whom  it  was  addreiled,  that  they 
(igntly  fell  upon  him,  and  pierced  him  to 
ath  with  the  inftruments  they  ufed  in  writing, 
liich  they  then  happened  to  have  m  their 
lods.  This  murder  caufed  a  great  dilturbance 
the  aflembly ;  but  particularly  Gracchus, who 
w  the  confequences  that  were  likely  to  enfue, 
primanded  his  party  for  giving  his  enemies 
ch  advantage  over  him  ;  he  made  many  at- 
mpts  to  fpeak,  but  could  not  be  heard  by  rcz^^ 
n  of  the  tumult,  wherefore  he  was  at  laft 
diged  to  retire  homewards,  and  wait  the 
rent.  As  he  was  going  through  the  Forum, 
:  ftopped  before  a  ftatue  that  was  raifed  to  his 
ther's  memory,  and,  regarding  it  for  ibme 
tse,  he  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if  de^ 
lorihg  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  His  followers 
ere  not  lefs  moved  than  he,  and  all  joining  in 
le  forrow,  vowed  never  to  abandon  a  man 
hofe  only  crime  was  his  affedion  to  his  coun- 
y«  In  the  mean  time,  the  fenate  took  every 
Y  3  raltthod 
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^'         method  to  alarm  the  city,  and  encreafe  their 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger.    The  conful  wis 
dire£ted,  that  the  commonwealth  (hould  receift 
no  injury ;  by  which  form  they  invefted  him 
upon  this  flight  occaiion,  with  ablblute  and  uo- 
controulable  power.     The  dead  li£tor^s  corie 
was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets^  and 
expofed  to  view  before  the  Senate-houfe,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  received  orden 
to  be  in  arms  the  next  day,  with  their  llivci 
and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  On  the 
other  fide,  Flaccus  was  as  feduloufly  employ- 
ed in  getting  together  the  remains  of  his  Ihac- 
tercd  partifans ;  but  it  was  not  at  prefent  as  in 
the  former  commotions  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  the  plebeians  were  to  be  excited  agaioft  the 
patricians,  for  thofc  diftinftions  were  long  bro- 
ken down ;  it  was  now  only  an  oppofition  of 
the  poor  againft  the  rich  -,  and  the  deprei&d 
party  were  of  confcquence  timorous  and  uncoa- 
ncftcd,  as  if  already  humbled  by  their  impe- 
rious mailers.     Gracchus,  who  eafily  fore&v 
his  weaknefs,   was,  however,  refolved  not  to 
abandon  his  friends,  though  he  knew  them  to  be 
unable  to  refift  his  opponents.     Notwithftand* 
ing,  he  refufed  to  go  armed  as  the  reft,  bat 
taking  his  ufual  robe,  and  a  fhort  dagger  for 
his  defence,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked,  he  pre- 
pared to  lead  his  followers  to  Mount  Aventine. 
It  was  there  he  learned,  that  proclamation  had 

been 
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been  made  by  the  confuls,  that  whoever  fhould 
bring  either  his  head,  or  that  of  Flaccus,  fhould 
receive  its  weight  in  gold  as  a  reward.  It  was 
to  no  purpofe,  that  he  fent  the  youngeft  fon  of 
Flaccus,  who  was  yet  a  child,  with  propofals 
for  an  accommodation^  The  fenate  and  the 
confiils,  wlio  were  fenfible  of  their  fuperiority, 
rgcded  all  his  offers^  and  refolved  to  punifli 
hb  ofience  with  nothing  lefs  than  death  -,  and 
in-order  to  weaken  his  party,  they  offered  par- 
doD  to  all  who  Ihould  leave  him  immediately. 
This  produced  the  defired  effcfl ;  the  people 
ftn  from  him  by  degrees,  and  left  him  with 
very  inferior  forces.  He  now,  therefore,  re- 
iblved  to  wait  upon  the  fenate  in  perfon;  but 
his  friends  would  not  permit  him,  through  an 
apprehcnfion  of  lofing  their  commander.  The 
ddld  of  Flaccus  was,  therefore,  fent  once  more 
DD  demand  peace-,  but  Opimus,  the  conful, 
who  thirfted  for  flaughter,  ordered  the  boy  to 
prifim,  and  leading  his  forces  up  to  Mount 
Avendne,  fell  in  among  the  crowd  with  ungo- 
Ycmable  fury.  A  terrible  flaughter  of  the 
Iburce  refifting  multitude  enfued,  and  not  lefs 
dian  three  thouiand  citizens  were  flain  upon  the* 
^t.  Flaccus  attempted  to  find  fhelterina 
luinous  cottage ;  but  being  difcovered,  wasflain, 
with  his  eldeft  Ion.  Gracchus,  at  firft,  retired  to 
the  temple  of  Diana,  where  he  was  refolved  to 
die  by  his  own  hand ;  but  was  prevented  by  two 
Y  4  of 
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of  his  faithful  friends  and  followers,  Pomp*^ 
nius  and  Lucinii.s»  who  forced  him  to  Icdi 
fatttty  by  Aighc.  l*rom  chenec  lie  made  ihf 
bed  of  his  way  to  crofs  a  bfidgt^  that  tedfreni 
the  city,  ftUl  attended  by  his  two  ^^cmmtii 
friends,  and  a  Grecito  (lav<e,  whofe  B«ne  was 
Philocrates.  But  his  puffuers  fttU  pttSCed  \ 
him  from  behind^  and  when  conrie  to  tke  I 
of  the  bridge,  he  wai  oUiged  c6  turn  and 
the  enemy.  His  two  friends  were  ibon  ln% 
dotending  httti  againft  the  crowd ;  and  he  wo 
forced  to  take  refuge,  with  his  fl^ve,  ih  a^ 
beyond  the  Tyber,  'which  had  long  been  i 
cated  to  the  Furies.  Here  finding  himfelf  fan^ 
rounded  on  every  fide,  and  no  way  left  4f  tit 
caping,  he  prevailed  upon  his  flave  to  kiU  him, 
who  inmiediately  after  killed  himfclf,  SEnd  ftH 
down  dead  upon  the  body  of  his  belored  oia^ 
ter.  The  purfuers  foon  coming  up,  cat  off  tfar 
head  of  Gracchus,  and  placed  it  for  a  whSc  ai 
a  trophy  upon  a  fpear.  Soon  afoer,  one  Stp 
timuleius  carrying  it  home,  there,  firft  haviii§ 
Iccretly  taken  out  the  brain,  he  filled  Ic  wkh 
lead,  in  order  to  make  it  weigh  the  heavier,  and 
thus  received  of  the  conful  (eventeen  pouixbof 
gold  as  his  reconipcnce. 

Thus  died  Caius  Gracchua,  about  ten  yeais 
after  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  fur  after  he  be* 
gan  to  be  adive  in  the  commonwealth.  Hfe 
is  ufualiy  impeached  bf  hiftorians,  as  guilty  of 
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tion ;  but  from  whnt  we  fee  of  hil  charafter, 
Utc  dillurbance  of  po^ilic  tranquility^  was  rather 

Pimini^  to  bis  crppofrrs,  than  to  him  j  fo  that  in* 
0f  caHtng  cl>c  twmiVlts  of  that  time,  the 
on  of  the  Graochi,  we  (liould  rather  call 
the  feditiofi  of  the  fcAMe  againft  the  Grat- 
ctfl^  Cutcjt  the  tffom  of  the  litier  were  made  m 
Uhliiicjiaort  of  a  kw,  CO  which  the  {cnaee  h^ 
aihuatty  and  a&  the  d^llgas  of  the  foTmer  wi^rtr 
fiapporttd  by  an  tilmnious  Brmtd  pcrwcf  frorh 
tint  touniry,  thai  hai  nttft  &dbre  meddled  in 
de  bu&tefi  of  th^  kg^iion^  and  whofe  irv* 
traduftim  gave  a  molt  irrecoverable  blow  to 
ifeir  cofrftituTion.     Whether  the  Gratchi  mtft 
bf  m&im%  of  ambitiOfl  or  of  patrie- 
in  ctie  promylgattM  of  thtft  bwi,  it  it 
to^teimilie  i  but  certain  it  rs  from 
what  wppimtj  chat  all  juftice  wm  on  thtk  (Ide, 
acid  aU  injury  on  ikfl  of  the  feOa^.     In  faft, 
ihii  body  mm  now  cpike  changed  fmm  rh^  wt- 
«lrf>kaffttobiy,  wlHoh  we  have  lee^  ovefthrow- 
ioB  fynlra^  and  Haninbal,  as  muc^  by  thek 
irmxRs  ^  their  arms.    Thi!y  ^t^ere  now  oulf  ta 
WtHftsnguilhed  from  thcre^ft  of   '  -  ^^ple  by 
fliBir  Ibperior  laanrirs  v  and  mlai  nnnoa* 

wealth  by  the  weight  of  rKat  aythomy^  ^hfch 
is  gained  from  riches,  and  a  number  of  merce- 
nary dependencies*  All  the  venal  and  the  bafc 
were  attached  to  them  from  moiivcs  of  felf-in- 
i  taSt  they  who  ftiU  ventured  to  be  inde- 

pcndent. 
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pendent,  were  borne  down,  and  entirely  loft  uf 
the  infamous  majority.    In  ihort,  the  empire^ 
at  this  period,  came  under  the  government  of 
on  hateful  ariftocracy  ^  the  tribunes,  who  were 
formerly  accounted  proteftors  of  the  people^ 
becoming  rich  themfelves,  and  having  no  bngtf 
oppofite  interefts  from  thofe  of  the  fenate,  caoo- 
curred  in  their  oppreffions;  fince,  as  has  been 
laid,  it  was  not  now  the  ftruggle  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  who  only  nominally  di& 
fered,  but  between  the  rich  and  the  pocHr.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  ftate  being  by  tiiek  nxani 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  hopelefs  fubjefidon,  in- 
ftead  of  looking  after  liberty,  only  fought  tar 
a  leader ;  while  the  rich,  with  all  the  fulpidca 
of  tyrants,  terrified  at  the  flighteft  appearaooe 
of  oppolition,  entrufted  men  with  uncoatroul- 
able  power,  from  whom  they  had  not  ftrengA 
to  withdraw  it,  when  the  danger  was  over. 
Thus  both  parts  of  the  ftate  concurred  in  giving 
up  their  freedom ;  the  fears  of  the  fenate  fiift 
made  the  dictator,  and  the  hatred  of  the  peopk 
kept  hini  in  his  office.     Nothing  can  be  mort 
dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind  than  the  gorem* 
ment  of  Rome  from  this  period,  till  it  found 
refuge  under  the  protedlion  of  Auguftus, 
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rom  the  fedition  of  Gracchus  to  the  perpetual  die- 
tatoHhip  of  Sylla,  which  was  the  firft  ftep  towards 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 


Ni 


H 1 L  £  the  Romans  were  in  this  ftate  of 
rplorable  corruption  at  home,  they  neverthc- 
fi  were  very  fuccefsful  in  their  tranfaftions 
ith  regard  to  foreign  powers.  The  fcnatc, 
lOUgh  corrupt  fathers  of  the  commonwealth, 
ere  fkillful  condu£tors  of  the  empire  \  fo  that 
ome,  while  (he  was  lofing  liberty,  was  every 
Vf  gaming  new  territories.  The  Balearic 
lands  were  fubdued.  The  Allobroges,  who 
Jiabited  the  country  now  called  Savoy,  were 
mquered  by  Domitius.  .Snobarbus,  and  an- 
ezed  to  the  empire.  Gallia  Narbonenfis  was  U.  C. 
£>  reduced  into  a  province.  The  Scorjdici,  a  ^^^' 
eople  inhabiting  Thrace,  though  at  firftTuc- 
rfsful,  were  at  lafl:  overcome ;  and  Jugurtha, 
ing  of  Numidia,  was  toully  overthrown.  The 
^r  with  this  monarch  having  been  related  by 
le  mod  elegant  hiftorian  of  antiquity,  makes 
incumbent  upon  us  to  give  it  greater  room  in 
lis  general  pidureof  hiftory,  than  the  irriport- 
nce  of  thfc  fubjeft  might  feem  to  demand. 

Jugurtha 
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Jugurtha  was  grandfon  to  the  £unous  Maflt 
nifla,  who  lided  againft  Hannibal  with  RoaKi 
He  was  educated  with  the  two  young  princesi 
who  were  left  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  be* 
ing  fupenor  in  abilities  to  both,  and  greatljrif^ 
favour  with  the  people,  he  murdered  HiempGd^ 
.  the  eldeft  fon,  and  attempted  the  fame  by  Ad- 
herbal  the  younger,  who  made  his  efcape,  and 
fled  to  the  Romans  for  fuccour.  WhereufMl, 
Jugurth^  being  fenfibleho^  much  avarice  aAd 
injufticehad  crept  into  the  fenate,  fent  hisam^ 
baflfadors  with  large  prefeAts  to  Rome,  who  b 
fucccfsfuUy  prevailed,  that  the  fenatedecreedUdl 
half  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  thus  acqinKd 
by  murder  and  ufurpation,  and  fent  ten  comoiil^ 
fioncrs  to  divide  it  between  him  and  Adheibdi 
The  commiflioners,  of  whom  Opimius  the  mur- 
derer of  Gracchus  was  one,  willing  to  follow  flie 
exanf pie  which  the  fenate  had  fet  them,  were  aUb 
bribed  to  bellow  the  mod  rich  and  populous  port 
of  the  kingdom  upon  the  ufurper-,  who,  foriD 
that,  rerdved  to  poflfeis  himfclf  of  the  whole. 
But  willing  to  give  a  colour  to  his  ambitkuii 
he  only  made  in  the  beginning  incurfions  upoQ 
his  colleague's  territories,  in  order  to  provoke  it- 
prifals,  which  he  knew  how  to  convert  into  fcefli- 
ing  aggrefTion,  in  cafe  it  came  before  the  fenattt 
This,  however,  failing,  he  refolved  to  throw  off 
the  maflc  -,  and  befieging  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  lus 
coital,  he  at  length  got  him  into  his  power  and 

murdered 
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ted  hin-j.  The  people  of  Rome^  who  ha4 
pfic  gcnerafuy  rcmaiuing,  unaniiBoufly 
Umd  of  ihls  treachery  i  die  fcnarc  onlyi 
4  been  bribed  to  filence,  continued  for  ^ 
I  falpenle-  However,  aconful  was  fent,  n% 
Ji  a  powerful  army^ to  oppole  him  j  but  h« 
tlfo  infcded  with  the  avarice  of  the  times, 
1  hiraleif  to  be  bribed  i  and,  fufpcnding 
xations^  made  overtures  for  peace*  1  h* 
dicrcforej  now  more  eoraged  than  befone, 
td  a  decree,  that  Jugurtha  fhoiild  be  fum* 
in  pcrfon  before  thetn,  upon  the  public 
'  the  ftate^  in  order  to  give  an  account  of 
1  as  had  accepted  bribes,  Jugurtha  nnadc 
at  difficulty  in  throwing  himfelf  upon 
mency  of  Rome,  and  foon  after  appearecj 
the  pcc^le  in  an  imploring  manner^ 
a  drefs  correfponding  with  his  Htuation* 
nftead  of  difcovering  thofe  who  were 

>  he  only  fct  about  renewing  the  evil 
liiied  of  i  and,  being  fenfible,  that  alt 
us  were  venal  at  Rome,  without  mucl^ 
rouring  to  influence  any  by  the  jufticc  of 
^ifc^  he  took  the  more  certain  method  of 
ling  them,  by  the  diftiribution  of  hi« 

►  Wherefore^  when  brought  to  be  en- 
d  by  tfie  people,  concerning  his  unjuft 
id  of  obtaining  the  protcdion  of  the  mt- 

werc  fcnt  to  oppofe  him  -,  Bcbius» 
^  Vib^es^  who  had  been  himfelf  cor- 
rupted. 
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ruptcd,  enjoined  him  filence,  6}  that  the  long- 
wUhed-for  difcovery  was  protrafted.    The  peo- 
ple thus  feeing  no  hopes  of  expofing  and  po- 
nifhing  their  corrupt  magiftrates,  put  no  boundb 
to  their  refentment,  and  conceived  an  implaca- 
ble enmity  againft  the  fenate ;  which,  as  it  ins 
juft,  was  the  more  lafting.     In  the  mean  dme^ 
Jugurtha  being  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  obeyed. 
However,  he  could  not  reprels  a  farcafin  ag^inft 
its  venality,  as  he  took  leave :  for  lookii^  bock 
upon  the  city,  as  he  pafled  through  one  of  the 
gates,   "  O  Rome,"  cried  he,  "  how  readily 
**  wouldft  thou  fell  thyfelf,  if  there  were  any  mia 
**  rich  enough  to  be  the  purchafer !"  As  he  had 
come  to  Rome  upon  the  faith  of  the  ftate,  ibtfaac 
protedbed  him  till  he  was  returned  to  his  own 
dominions ;   but  in  the  mean  time,  Albanus, 
the  conful,  was  fent  with  an  army  to  follow  him. 
The  firft  operations  of  the   Roman   general 
were  attended  with  fuccefs  i  and  Jugurtha,  End- 
ing his  own  inability  to  oppofe  him  in  the  field, 
fet  about  circumventing  him  in  the  cabinet 
New  propofals  for  peace  were  made  on  his  fidcj 
he  was  every  day  offering  himfelf  up  as  a  pri* 
foncr,  and  yet  every  day  fccuring  his  power  in 
the  (tate.     Albinus  thus  faw  himfelf  perplexed 
by  treaties,  which  he  could  not  comprehend  i 
and  the  time  of  his  command  almoft  infenfibly 
elapfcd,  without  having  flruck  any  important 
blow.     Being  obliged  to  return,  to  attend  tho 
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rieftion  of  magiftrates  at  Rome^  he  left  the 
diieftion  of  the  army  to  Aulus^  his  brother,  a 
rfon  every  way  qualified  for  the  command, 
itvarice  intiuced  him  to  lay  fiege  toSuthul^ 
place  almoft  impregnable  by  naturei  and 
inviting  the  enemy,  bccaufe  it  contained 
fe  treafure  of  the  king,  Jugiirtha>  confcious 
of  the  ftrcngth  of  the  place,  fuifered  Aulus  to 
amufc  himfelf  before  ic  j  and,  at  one  time  pre* 
tending  fear ;  at  another,  offering  terms  of  ac- 
^famodation  i  but  ftill  JavifhJng  his  bribes 
W^n  to  the  meaneft  centurion,  he  led  his  an- 
tagonift  into  fuch  ftraits,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  hazard  a  battle  upon  difadvantageous  terms  | 
and  his  whole  army,  to  avoid  being  cut  to 
pieces,  was  obliged  to  pafc  under  the  yoke, 
l^n  this  condition.  Me  tell  us,  the  fuccced- 
H^  conful,  found  affairs  upon  his  arrival  in 
Wumidia  i  officers  without  confidence ;  an  army 
without  d lie ipUne*>  and  an  enemy  ever  watchful^ 
and  ever  intriguing.  However,  by  his  great  at- 
tention to  bufinefs,  4nd  by  an  integrity  that 
fhuddered  at  corruption,  he  foon  began  to  re- 
vc  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  the  credit  of  the 
%f.  In  the  fpace  of  two  years^  Jugurtha  was 
irown  in  levcral  batdes,  forced  out  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  conltrained  to  beg  a  pcate. 
This  Metellus  offered  to  grant,  upon  condi- 
rion^  that  he  ihould  firlt  deliver  up  his  elephant^ 
arms.     \Yhl\  thh  the  Numidian  prince 
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CQipplitd,  an4  they  were  delivered  vp  accoi^ 
ijigly.     He  was  then  commanded  tQ  psiy  vn 
hundred  thoufand  pound  weight  of  diver  to  dc> 
fray  thiMrxpences  of  the  war :  this  was  imw^ 
^i^tely  paid  down.  I'he  dcferters  were  qcxc  or« 
4ered  to  be  given  up :  this  too  was  compl'tcd 
with.     At  length)  the  Roman  general  iA&il«i| 
that  Jugurtha  ftiould  co^ne  and  furreodcr  tq  per« 
fon»  ^nd  put  himfcli  upon  his  trial  at  Ronoe- 
W'ith  this  he  lel'ufed  to  comply ;  and  t))iM  the 
treaty  being  Urokt^n,  both  fides  refbWrd  gum 
ipore  to  tempt  the  hazards  of  tl\e  wv,    AO 
things,  however,  promifcd  Metellus  40  t^fy  and 
a  certain  vi^ory  ^  the  enemy  was  almgft  cotiidy 
fubdued  *,  few  cities  remained  that  could  mal(e 
refiftance,  and  all  the  wiles  of  the  NumidiaP 
were  exhaufted  with  his  treafures.     It  only  re- 
mained, that  Metellus  (hould  be  chofen  conful 
once  more,  to  conclude  the  war  in  triumph  ( 
but  in  this  he  was  dilappointed,  and  another 
general  came  in,  to  reap  that  harv^ft  of  glory 
^     which  his  induftry  had  Town.     This  was  Caim 
Marius,  who  had  been  fent  with  him  as  his  lieth 
tenant  in  the  war.     The  commander^  who  hh 
came  afterwards  the  glory  and  the  fcourg^  <jf 
)lome,  was  born  in  a  village  near  Arpinium,  of 
poor  parents,  who  gained  their  living  by  thdr 
labour.    As  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  participa- 
tion of  their  toils,  his  manners  were  as  rude,  as 
his  countcn^ce  was  frightful,     (le  was  a  mail 
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of  extraordinary  ftature,  incomparable  ftrength, 
ind  undaunted  bravery.  He  entered  early  into 
die  fervice  of  his  country,  and  was,  from  the 
beginning,  remarkable  for  his  exaft  obfervance 
af  difcipline,  and  his  implicit  obedience  to  thole 
iaconunand.  He  fought,  upon  every  occafion, 
ItDgers  equal  to  his  courage ;  the  longeft 
marches,  and  the  moft  painful  fatigues  of  war^ 
pere  eafy  to  one  bred  up  in  penury  and  labour. 
Hie  was  not  more  averfe  to  the  allurements  of 
jfeafiire,  from  habit,  than  from  nature.  He 
mAi  all  occafions  to  infpire  temperance  by  his 
sample ;  eat  the  fame  bread  which  was  diftri- 
Ixited  to  the  meaneft  centinel ;  lay  upon  the 
pound ;  dreflfed  in  the  c6arfe(t:  garments,  and 
Seemed  dead  to  every  other  paflion,  but  thefe 
if  ambition  and  revenge.  He  had  already  paf- 
ed  through  the  meaner  gradations  of  ofl^ce, 
ind  each  fcemed  conferred  on  him,  as  tht  re-  ; 
ivinl  of  fome  fignal  exploit.  •  When  he  fh>Qd 
br  the  office  of  military  tribune,  though  his 
lerfon  was  unknown,  his  afbions  were^  in  the 
nouths  of  the  multitude.  When  elcfted  to 
liat  charge,  his  general  found  his  merit  and 
ifliftance  fo  great,  that  he  feconded  him  with 
us  intereft,  in  procuring  him  to  be  made  a  tri- 
Mine  of  the  people.  It  was  in  this  ilation,  that 
lb  ambition  began  to  appear,  and  his  thorough 
leteftation  of  the  fenate,  whofe  vices,  indeed, 
leferved  his  reproaches,  became  confpicuous. 
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Not  to  be  intimidated  by  their  threats,  he  bold- 
ly arraigned  their  corruption  even  in  the  Itnate- 
houfe ;  and  when  Metellus,  who  till  then  bJKl 
patronized  and  raifed  him,  dilapproved  his  2»1» 
he  even  threatened  to  commit  him  to  prifim. 
Neverthelefs,  being  afterwards  fent  under  him  s 
his  lieutenant  into  Numida,  Metellus  pit&ited 
the  intereft  of  his  country  to  private  refentmeoti 
and  trufted  Marius  with  the  moft  important  god* 
cerns  of  tlv?  war.    This  confidence  was  noc  ou^ 
placed  'y  Marius  acquitted  himfelf  in  every  aftioa 
with  fuch  prudence  and  rcfoludon,  that  he  W9$ 
confidered  at  Rome,  as  fecond  in  command,  but 
firil  in  experience  and  refolution.   It  was  in  dm 
fituation  of  affairs,  that  Metellus,  as  has  been 
faid,  was  obliged  to  foUicit  at  Rome  for  a  cod- 
tinuation  of  his  command ;  but  Marius,  wfaofe 
ambition  knew  no  bounds,  was  refolved  to  ob- 
tain  it  for  himfelf,  and  thus  gain  all  the  gfcxyof 
putting  an  end  to  the  war.  To  that  end  hepn- 
vately  inveighed  agaiill^.  Metellus  by  his  eauS^ 
ries  at  Rome.   He  infinuated  among  the  pec^ 
that  the  war  was  prolonged,  only  to  lengthen 
out  the  confuPs  command ;  and  aflerted  that  he 
was  able,  with  half  the  army,  to  make  Jugurthi 
a  prifoher ;  engaging  alfo,  in  a  fingle  campsigOy 
to  bring  him  dead  or  alive  to  Rome.     By  fudi 
profcfTions  as  thefe,  having  excited  a  ipirit  of 
difcontent  againfl  Metellus,  he  had  leave  grant- 
ed  him  to  go  to  Rome,  to  ftand  for  the  conful- 
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ihip  himfclf,  which  he  obtained,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  and  intereft  of  the  nobles. 

Marius  being  thus  invefted  with  the  fuprcmc 
power  of  managing  the  war,  (hewed  himfelf  c- 
vcry  way  fit  for  the"  commiffion.  His  vigilance 
was  equal  to  his  valour,  and  he  quickly  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  the  cities  which  Jugurtha  had 
yet  remaining  in  Numidia.  This  unfortunate 
prince  finding  himfelf  unable  to  make  oppofi-^ 
don  fingly,  was  obliged  to  have  recouric  for 
afliftance  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  to 
whole  daughter  he  was  married.  A  battle  fbon 
after  enfued,  in  which  the  Numidians  furprized 
the  Roman  camp  by  night,  and  gained  a  tem« 
porary  advantage.  However,  it  was  but  of  Ihorc 
continuance  ;  for  Marius  fooa  after  overthrew 
them  in  two  fignal  engagements,  in  one  of 
which,  not  lefs  than  ninety  thoufand  of  the 
African  army  were  flain.  Bocchius  now  find« 
jiig  the  Romans  too  powerful  to  be  refilled,  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  hazard  his  own  crown^ 
to  proteft  that  of  his  ally ;  he  therefore  deter^ 
mined  to  make  peace,  upon  whatever  conditions 
he  might  obtain  it ;  and  accordingly  fent  to 
Rome,  imploring  its  protection  and  friendlhip. 
The  fenate  received  the  ambafladors  with  their 
ufual  haughtincfs,  and,  without  complying  with 
their  requcft,  granted  the  fuppHants,  not  their 
friendlhip,  but  their  pardon.  Notwithftanding^ 
after  fome  time,  they  were  given  to  underftand, 
riiat  the  delivering  up  of  Jugurtha  to  the  Ro- 
Z  2  mans. 
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mans,  would,  in  fome  mcafure,  conciliate  their 
favour,  and  foftcn  their  refentment.  At  firft 
the  pride  of  Bocchus  ftruggled  againft  fuch  t 
propofal,  but  a  few  interviews  with  Sylla,  who 
was  quasftor  to  Marius,  reconciled  him  to  thb 
treacherous  meafure.  At  length,  therefore,  Ju- 
gurtha  was  given  up,  being  drawn  into  an  am- 
bufcade,  by  the  fpecious  ptetences  of  his  ally, 
who  deluded  him  by  defiring  a  conference;  ai^ 
being  made  a  prifoner,  he  was  carried,  by  Mar- 
cus, to  Rome,  loaded  with  chains,  a  deplorabk 
inflance  of  bladed  ambition.  He  did  not  long 
furvive  his  overthrow,  being  condemned  by  the 
fenate  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,  a  fliort 
time  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  His  own  cruelty,  in  fome  meafure, 
deferved  this  fate ;  but  they  muft  be  doubly 
cruel,  who  could  thus  oblige  a  prifoner,  whom 
they  refolved  to  put  to  death,  to  encreafc  the 
fplendor  of  a  proceflion,  and  thus  to  take  a  de- 
light in  his  diftreCes. 

This  vi<5lory  over  Jugurtha  had  been  fcarcc 
obtained,  when  news  was  brought  to  Rome, 
that  an  immenfe  number  of  barbarian*  from  the 
north,  were  pouring  down  into  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  were  threatning  Italy  itfclf  with 
flaughter  and  delblation.  Marius  was  now 
looked  upon  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  op- 
pofe  them,  and  was  accordingly  made  conful 
a  fecond  time,  contrary  to  the  conftitutions  of 
the  ftate,  which  required  an  interval  often  years 
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between  each  coi>fulfhip*  The  people  he  was  to 
oppofe,  were  theCimbri  and  Teutones,  who  had 
left  their  forefts,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  in  order  to  feek  new  habitations 
fn  the  fruitful  vallies  of  Italy.  They  had,  fomc 
time  before,  invaded  Gaul,  where  they  commit- 
ted great  ravages,  and  defeated  many  Roman 
armies  that  were  fent  againflt  them.  Marius, 
however,  was  completely  fuccefsful.  He  at  firft 
declined  fighting,  till  their  force  was  weakened 
by  delay ;  but  afterwards  engaging  them  as  they 
were  pafling  the  Alps,  in  three  feparate  bodies,  u.  C. 
a  bloody  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  two  days.  650. 
In  this  the  Romans  were  viftorious,  and  Theu- 
tobocchus,  the  king  of  the  Teutones,  taken 
priibner,  with  the  lofs  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  men.  But,  notwithftanding  the  Teu- 
tones were  thus  utterly  dcftroyed,  the  army  of 
the  Cimbri  ft  ill  remained  entire,  and  had  aftual- 
ly  pad  the  Alps,  after  having  put  Catulus,  the 
Roman  conful,  to  flight.  Marius,  however,  be- 
^ng  made  conful  a  fifth  time  (for  the  people  had 
continued  him  in  office  during  the^art  of  the  U  C. 
war)  met  and  gave  them  a  dreadful  overthrew.  ^^' 
An  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  of  thefe  bar- 
barians were  flain,  and  fixty  thoufand  taken 
prifoners.  Their  wives,  during  the  engage- 
ment, fought  furioufly  in  chariots,  by  the  fide 
pf  their  hufbands  •,  and,  at  laft,  when  they 
(aw  the  fortune  of  the  field  decided,  flew  their 
Z  3  children^ 
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children ;  and  then,'with  deipcratc  intrepidity^ 
deftroyed  each  other. 

Marius^  by  thefc  viftories,  having  liecome 
very  formidable  to  diftant  nations  in  war,  be- 
came foon  after  mudi  more  dangerous  to  his 
fellow  citizens  in  peace.  Metellus,  frqm  being 
his  firft  patron  and  promoter,  was  long  grown 
hateful  to  him,  for  his  fuperior  influence  in  the 
fenate,  fo  that  he  earneftly  wifhed  to  have  him 
baniflied  from  Rome.  To  efFeft  this,  he  em- 
ployed one  Saturninus,  who  had  unjuftly  pot 
fcfltd  himfelf  of  the  tribunelhip,  to  prefer  a 
'  law  for  the  partition  of  fuch  lands  as  had  been 
recovered  in  the  late  war,  and  to  oblige  the  fc- 
nators  to  take  a  folemn  oath  for  putting  it  into 
execution,  in  cafe  it  was  pad.  The  law  was 
fbon  enafted  by  the  intereft  of  Marius;  but  when 
the  fenate  came  to  confirm  the  obfervance  of  it, 
Metellus,  who  confidered  it  as  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  difturbances  that  had  been  fo  fatal  to 
the  conftitution,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them 
to  rejeft  the  meafure  with  difdain.  At  firft  they 
feemed  inclined  to  come  into  his  advice;  but  the 
influence  of  his  rival  being  fuperior,  they  were 
content  to  fwear  -,  and  Metellus  rtfufing,  was 
obliged  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  refpeft  by  all  the  cities  through 
which  he  pafled  ;  and  taking  up  his  refidencc  in 
the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  he  there  feemed  to  forget 
that  he  was  great,  and  only  ftudied  to  be  happy. 

This 
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This  fucccfs  only  ferved  to  encreafe  the  arro- 
gance of  Satu minus,  Being  made  a  tribune  a 
third  time^  he  filled  the  city  with  clamour  and 
commotion-  Memmius,  who  was  of  the  op- 
pofite  party >  was  killed  in  one  of  thelc  frays, 
as  he  canvaffed  for  the  confulfliip ;  and  Glauci- 
us^  the  pr^tor,  was  tumukuouny  chofen  in  hii 
lead.  This  leemed  as  a  fignal  for  a  general 
encounter.  The  fenate  were  refolded  to  curb 
the  infolencc  of  the  tribunes  :  the  confuls  were 
ordered,  as  in  dangerous  times,  to  provide  for 
tlie  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  i  and  Marius^ 
who  was  one  of  them,  found  himfelf  in  the  difa* 
greeable  ntuation,  of  heading  a  Itrong  body  of 
the  fcnators  and  partricians,  againft  thofe  very 
people,  whom  his  own  intrigues  had  put  into 
commotion.  Saturninus  and  his  followers  were 
forced  into  theCapitol,  where,  for  want  of  water, 
they  were  compelled  to  yield,  after  Marius  had 
paSed  his  word  for  their  fafcty.  But  he  was 
now  unable  to  proteft  them  i  a  large  body  of 
Roman  knights  broke  into  the  Forum,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces,  while  the  prevailing  party,  elate 
with  their  fuccefs,  recalled  Metellus  from  exile, 
Marius  being  thus  doubly  mortified  by  the 
demolition  of  his  party,  and  the  revocation  of 
his  rivaU  left  Rome,  under  pretence  of  per- 

Iforming  a  vow ;  but  in  reality,  with  hopes  of 
kindling  up  new  wars  in  Afia>  in  which  only, 
1^  military  talents  could  have  room  fordif- 
i  Z  4  play. 
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pky.  With  this  vic^,  he  *rcnt  to  the  court  of 
Mithridates,  at  that  time  the  mod  powerfA 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  hoping  either  to  be  dit 
miffed  with  fcorn,  or  received  with  hoQiiudliif. 
In  either  cafe  he  expeded  to  find  his  account  i 
if  difmifled,  it  would  give  a  colour  for  dedar* 
rng  war  againft  him ;  if  received^  he  would  br 
in  a  better  condition  to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of 
his  enemy.  Mithridates  received  him  with  gittt 
kindneis,  and  difmifled  him  loaden  with  pie* 
fe^ts  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time; .  the  ftrength  which  Nh* 
rius  had  given  the  popular  party,  was  not  Of 
be  deftroyed  by  a  (ingle  blow:  Drufusdie 
tribune,  whom  we  have  feen  oppoQng  the  po- 
pularity of  Gracchus,  feemed  now  determined 
to  purfuc  his  example.  This  man,  finding  the 
fenators  difpleafcd  with  the  judicial  power  wtnch 
had  been  configned  over  to  the  knights,  and 
perceiving  the  latter  alfo  making  a  very  tyrafi* 
rical  ufe  of  their  authority,  conceived  a  defign 
of  conciliating  both,  by  reftoring  the  fcnate  10 
its  ancient  privileges,  and  raifing  a  large  num* 
ber  of  the  equeftrian  order  into  that  body. 
However,  what  he  expefted  would  pleafc  both, 
was  didiked  by  all :  the  fenate  was  againft  hav- 
ing their  number  enlarged  •,  the  knights  were 
averfe  to  Icfing  their  privileges  •,  and  the  people 
were  difpleafcd  at  having  the  law  of  Gracchus 
brought  into  danger.     In  order  therefore  to 

gain 
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pm  that  popularity  which  he  found  he  had 
left  by  this  meafure»  he  once  again  threatened 
the  great  with  the  revival  of  the  Licinian  law^ 
'  and  that  the  allies  and  confederates  of  Italy^ 
who  were  the  prefent  pofleflbrs,  might  (hare  an 
equivalent,  to  what  this  law  was  likely  to  deprive 
tbetnl  of»  he  gave  thenn  hopes  of  being  admit- 
ted to  the  freedom  of  Rome.     Thefc  promifes 
did  not  fail  to  produce  their  effeft ;  the  Latin 
towns  now  began  to  look  upon  him  as  their 
pTO^c£torj  and  came  in  vaft  crowds  to  the  city^ 
to  fupport  him.     Great  contentions  anofe  in 
confequence  of  his  endeavours.     Deliberation 
fa^  now  been  long  banifhed  from  the  aflem- 
Uics  of  the  people ;  the  whole  of  their  laws 
wefe  cnafted  or  rcjefted  by  clamour,  violence 
and  fedition.     On  one  of  thefe  occalions.  Dm- 
ftts  being  warmly  engaged  in  promoting  the 
law  for  enlarging  the  freedom  of  the  city,  was 
ftabbed  by  an  unknovi^n  perfon,  who  left  his 
poignard  in  the  wound :  Drufus  had  juft  (trength 
dnough  to  avow  with  his  dying  breath,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  intentions,  and  that  there  was 
po  man  in  the  commonwealth,  more  fincerely 
attached  to  its  interefts  than  he. 

The  Italians  being  thus  fruftrated  in  their 
aims  of  gaining  the  freedom  of  Rome,  by  the 
death  of  Drufus,  refolved  upon  obtaining  by 
foixe,  what  the  fenate  feemcd  to  refufe  them 
is  a  favour.    This  gave  rife  to  the  Social  war« 

in 
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in  which  mod  of  the  ftatcs  of  Italy  entered 
into  a  confederacy  againft  Rome,  in  order  CD 
obtain  a  redrels  of  this,  and  all  the  reft  of  tlidr 
grievances.  Meflengers  and  hoftages  were  pri» 
vately  lent  and  interchanged  amongft  them, 
and  upon  having  their  claims  rejeded  by  the 
fenate,  they  ibon  broke  out  into  open  rebdlioB. 
The  date  now  faw  an  hundred  thoufand  of  ks 
own  foldiers  converted  againft  itfelf,  led  on  fay 
excellent  commanders,  and  difciplioed  in  the 
Roman  manner.  To  oppofe  thefe,  an  equal 
body  was  raifed  by  the  fenate,  and  the  con* 
duA  of  the  war  committed  to  the  confofa^ 
together  with  Marius,  Sylla,  and  the  moft 
experienced  generals  of  the  time.  The  war* 
commenced  with  great  animofity  on  either 
fide,  but  the  Romans  fecmed  to  have  the  worft 
of  it  in  the  beginning.  Rutilius,  the  conful,  fidi 
into  an  ambu(cade,  and  was  flain.  His  body 
being  carried  into  the  city,  fo  difcouragcd  the 
people,  that  the  fenate  decreed,  that  thenccfer- 
ward  the  bodies  of  the  flain  (hould  be  buried 
where  they  fell  Upon  this  defeat,  the  army 
which  he  condufted  was  gi^en  to  Marius,  who 
rather  might  be  faid,  not  to  forfeit  his  andent 
fame,  than  to  acquire  new  reputation  by  hit 
•onduft  during  tlie  prefent  command. 

After  a  lapfe  of  two  years,  this  war  havii^ 
continued  to  rage  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  the 
fenate  began  to  refleft,  that,  whether  conquered 

or 
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or  conquerors,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  in 
danger  of  being  totally  dcftroycd.  In  order 
therefore  to  foftcn  their  compliance  by  degrees, 
they  began  by  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  fuch  of  the  Italian  ftates  as  had  not  revolted. 
They  then  offered  it  to  fuch  as  would  fooncft 
lay  down  their  arms.  This  uncxpefted  bounty 
had  the  dtCred  effcft;  the  allies,  with  mutual 
diftruft^  offered  each  a  feperate  treaty  ;  the  fc- 
jiate  took  them  one  by  one  into  favour,  but 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that,  being  empowered  to  vote  not  until  all  the 
other  tribes  had  given  their  fuffrages,  they  had 
very  little  weight  in  the  conftitution*  In  this 
manner  they  were  made  free,  all  but  the  Sam- 
nitcs  and  Lucanians,  who  feemcd  excluded  from 
the  general  compromife,  as  if  to  leave  Sylla* 
who  commanded  againft  them,  the  glory  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war :  this  he  perforn^ 
with  great  conduft,  ftorming  their  camps,  over- 
throwing them  in  fevcral  battles,  and  obliging 
them  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  (tnatc 
were  pleafed  to  impofe. 

This  deftruftive  war  being  concluded,  which* 
as  Parerculus  fays,  con  fumed  above  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  the  flower  of  Italy,  the  fcnate 
now  began  to  think  of  turning  their  arms 
i^nft  Miehridates,  the  moft  powerful  and 
warlike  monarch  of  the  Eaft,  This  prince, 
whofe  dominions  were  chiefly  compofcd  of  the 

pro- 
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provinces  be  had  conquered,    was  maficr  of 
Cappadocia,  Bythinia^  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
aU  Greece.    He  was  able  to  brixig  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tboufand  infantry  'wto  the  fields  aiMl 
fifty  thoufand  horfe.    He  had  a  vaft  number  of 
armed  chariots;  and,  in  his  ports,  four  hundred 
ikips  of  war.     Such  power  joined  to  fi>  giett 
riches,  ferved  only  the  more  to  invite  the  am- 
bitioo  of  Rome  -,  they  but  defued  a  pretence 
for  a  war,  and  that  was  not  long  wanting.  The 
pretexts  were,  his  having  invaded  and  overcome 
many  ftates  that  were  in  alliance  with,  and  un- 
der the  prote&ion  of  Rome  •,  his  having  pro- 
cured Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  dedaic 
war  ag^nft  the  Romans ;  together  with  lu; 
continually  upbraiding  the  Roman  ftatewith 
avarice  and  corruption.  Such  were  the  motivci 
that  induced  them  to  declare  war  againft  this 
king :  it  only  remained  to  chufe  a  general,  pro- 
perly qualified  to  conduA  the  expedition. 

Marius  was  the  moft  experienced  comman- 
der, and  ardently  wiflied  to  go :  but  SylJa  was 
jud  chofen  conful,  and  bad  obtained  this  dig- 
nity, as  a  recompence  for  his  fervices  in  the 
Social  war :  his  fame  now  therefore  began  ta 
equal  that  of  Marius,  and  he  was  with  general 
confent  appointed  to  condud  the  Afiatic  war. 
This  general,  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  commonwealth,  was  born  of  a  patrician 
family,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  in  Rome: 

his 
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liis  pcrfon  was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  man- 
ners eafy,   and  apparently  fincere :  he  loved 
•pleafure,   but  glory  ftill  more:  his  duty  ftill 
commanded  him  from  fenfual  delights,  which, 
"however,  he  never  declined,  when  he  could  en- 
joy them  with  fafety :  he  defired  to  pleafe  all 
tile  world;  for  which  purpofe,  he  talked  of  him- 
.ifitf.with  modcfty,  and  of  every  body  clfe  with 
the  higheft  oomme ndations :  he  was  liberal  to  all, 
and  even  prevented  thofe  requefts, which  modef- 
~ty  hcficated  to  rmkc :  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
lie  flx)Oped  even  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
'ineaneft  foldiers,  whofe  manners  he  fometimes 
imitated,  to  gain  their  aiFedions.     In  (hort,  he 
was  a  Proteus,  who  could  adapt  himfelf  to  the 
'  mcfinations,  purfuits,  follies,  or  wifdom  of  thofe 
he  convcrfcd  with,  while  he  had  no  character  of 
.hb  own,  except  that  of  being  a  complete  diP 
"lembler.    His  firft  rife  was  to  be  quasftor,  or 
Ctrafurer,  of  the  army  under  Marius  in  Numi- 
dia  ;  where,  by  courage  and  dexterity,  he  con- 
'tributed  greatly  to  obtain  thofe  advantages  which 
•cnfued,  and  it  was  he  particularly,  who  per- 
ibaded  Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha.     He  was 
•afterwards  chofen  proconful  in  the  Social  war, 
^where  his  anions  entirely  eclipfed  thofe  of  every 
other  commander  -,  and  he  was,  in  confequcnce 
of  them,  now  appointed  to  the  government  of 
•Afia  Minor;  a  poft  which,  as  it  promifed  an 
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immenfe  harvefl:  of  glory  and  riches,  was  ear* 
neftly  fought  after  by  Marius. 

There  were  tyro  incentives  to  the  jealoniy  of 
Marius,  at  finding  Sylla  thus  preferred  to  cod- 
dud  this  war  before  him.  The  honours  wbidi 
were  likely  to  be  obtained  there,  and  die  fer^ 
mer  pains  he  had  taken  to  prepare  hunfelf  for 
that  expedition.  He  therefore  began  to  coofider 
this  preference  as  an  unjuft  partiality  in  fxfoar 
of  his  rival,  and  a  tacit  infult  upon  all  his  for- 
mer vidories.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  due 
his  reputation  deferved  the  firft  offer  in  all  the 
employments  of  the  date,  and  he  concluded 
upon  depriving  Sylla  of  his  new  conmumd. 
To  this  end,  he  gained  over  to  his  intereft,  one 
Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  chiefly 
noted  for  his  enmity  to  Sylla  ;  a  man  equally 

'^  eloquent  and  bold,  of  great  riches  but  corrupt 

manners,  and  rather  dreaded  than  efteemed  bf 
the  people.  The  firft  efFcft  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  thefe  ambitious  men,  was  to  gain  over 
the  Italian  towns  to  their  party  -,  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  preferred  a  law,  that  thefe  (hould 
vote,  not  in  the  rear  of  the  other  tribes,  but  that 
they  (hould  be  indifcriminately  poflcfled  of  all 
the  fame  advantages.  This  law  was  as  warmly 
oppofed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  it  was  rcfo- 
lutely  defended  by  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  and  the 
ftates  of  Italy.  Atumultenfuedasufual,inwhkh 
many  were  flain  on  one  fide  and  the  other.  This 
I  commotio^ 
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I   commotion  was  fcarcelyappeafcd»  when  another 
l^flfembly  of  the  people  was  propofed,  for  palTing 
^the  law,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  con- 
fyJs.     This  produced  a  more  violent  uproar 
than  even  the  former,  in  which  Sylla's  fon-in-* 
law,  who  attempted  to  oppofe  the  law,  was 
llain :   nor  was  Sylla  himfelf  in  lefs  danger,  for 
^fcicing  purfucd  by  the  multitude,  he  was  at  laft 
H^bliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  his  ene- 
my Marios,  who,  though  naturally  vindidive, 
would  not  break  the  laws  of  hofpirality,  which 
were  ftill  reverenced  in  Rome-     Having  thus 
found  means  of  cfcaping  their  fury,  and  finding 

fcoppofite  faftion  prevail,  he  inftantly  quit- 
Rome,  and  went  to  the  army  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  Social  war  j  and  which 
was  appointed  to  go  under  him  upon  the  ex- 
pedition into  Alia,  In  the  mean  time,  Marius 
and  Sulpicius  drove  their  fchcmc  forward  with- 
OQl  any  oppoOcion ;  thae  law  for  giving  the  Ita- 
liam  a  full  pardcipation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
diy*  was  pafied  without  trouble  i  and  by  the 
Jimc  law  it  was  enafted,  that  the  command  of 
^army  appointed  to  oppofe  Mithridatcs,  was 
to  be  transferred  from  Sylla  to  Marius. 

In  confcquencc  of  this,  Marius  immediately 
fcnt  down  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  com- 
mand b  bis  name.  But  SyUa,  as  was  mention- 
ed above,  had  predifpofed  the  army  in  his  own 
ivouiv    They  were  troops  with  whom  he  had 
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gained  fignal  vidorics,  and  they  were  cntirdf 
devoted  to  his  command.  Inftcad,«dierefbre,QJf 
obeying  the  orders  of  Marius,  they  fell  upon 
and  flew  his  ofEcers,  and  then  entreated  ^dr 
general,  that  he  would  lead  thc|n  direftly  10 
take  fignal  vengeance  upon  all  his  enemies  tt 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time^  Marius  bdiig  in- 
formed of  this,  was  not  flow  in  making'iqiri- 
ials  upon  fuch  of  SyllaVfriends  as  fell  into  his 
hands  in  the  city.  This  produced' new  min^ 
murs  in  Sylla*s  camp;^  the  army  infifted  upoo 
being  led  to  the  capital,  and  their  general  hun- 
felf,  who  was  naturally  vindiftive,  atlengdi 
determined  to  comply. . 

Sylla's  army  amounted  to  fix  legions,  the 
foldiers  of  which  feemed  animated  with  the  rc- 
fentment  of  their  leader,  and  breathed  nothing 
but  flaughter  and  revenge.  However,  there 
were  a  few  yet  remaining  among  them,  chat, 
even  in  this  time  of  general  corruption,  could 
not  think  of  turning  their  arms  upon  their  na- 
tive city,  but  quitted  the  camp  and  fled.  Thus 
a  ftrange  migration  of  diflferent  parties  wis 
fcen,  fome  flying  from  Rome  to  avoid  the  re- 
fentment  of  Marius,  and  others  deferting  from 
the  camp,  not  to  be  accomplices  in  the  guik 
«f  Sylla.  Neverthelcfe  the  army  advanced 
flill  towards  Rome ;  it  was  to  no  purpofe,  that 
the  pnetors  went  out  from  the  city  in  form, 
to  retard  it  i  the  foldiers  broke  the  enfigns 

of 
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isf  their  office,  and  tore  their  pvirple  robes  with 
derifion.  The  fenate  next  fent  deputies  to  com- 
ipand  the  army  not  to  advance  within  five  miles 
af  the  city.  The  deputies  were  for  a  while  amufl 
ed  by  Sylla  ;  but  they  feemed  fcarce  retumea 
to  give  an  account  of  their  co'mmiflion,  when 
lie  arived  with  all  his  forces  at  the  very  gates 
if  Ronie.  His  foldjers  entered  the  city  fword 
n  hand^  as  into  a  place  taken  by  ftorm.  Ma- 
ius  and  Solpicius,  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuary 
xxly  of  their  partizans,  attempted  to  oppofe 
Jidr  entrance  $  and  the  citizens  themfelveSy 
who  feared  the  iaccage  of  the  place,  threw 
)own  ftones  and  tyles  from  the  tops  of  the 
xmies  upon  the  intruders;  So  unequal  a  con* 
lift  lafted  longer  than  could*  have  beenexpeft- 
:d  I  but  at  length,  Marius  and  his  party  were 
llUiged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight,  after  having 
rfbdy  oflfered  liberty  to  all  the  flaves,  who 
hould  aflift  them  in  this  emergency. 

Sylla  now  finding  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city^' 
placed  bodies  of  foldiers  in  different  parts  to 
arevent  pillage  and  diforder.  He  even  pu- 
liftied  fome  fevcrely  for  offering  to  enter  the 
K>ufes  by  force,  and  fpent  the  night  in  vifiting 
jieir  quarters,  and  reftraining  their  impetuofity. 
rhe  next  morning  he  began,  by  modelling  the 
iawsfo  as  to  favour  his  outrages.  Thefe  had  long 
loft  their  force  in  the  commonwealth,  and  were 
low  molded  into  whatever  form  the  ftrongeft 

Vot,  I.  A  a  pafty 
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party  was  pleafcd  they  fliould  afluiti^.  Ite 
therefore  rcvcrfed  all  the  decrees  which  Hid 
been  paffed  by  Sulpicius.  He  enafted,  tMi 
no  law  ihould  be  propofcd  for  the  future,  brt 
^hat  fhould  be  previoufly  approved  by  thfe  ft* 
nate.  That  the  iuffrages  (hould  be  given  by 
clafles,  in  which  the  patricians  were  furc  of  t 
majority ;  and  not  by  tribes,  in  which,  every 
man  having  an  equal  voice,  the  influence  rfthc 
great  was  totally  annihilated.  To  thcfehe  ad- 
ded a  decree,  whereby  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and 
ten  other  leading  men,  were  declared  enemies  to 
their  country,  and  by  which  it  was  lawful  fcr 
any  pcrfon  to  kill  them.  Having  thus  brought 
the  laws  to  fccond  his  ambition,  he  cauied  the 
goods  of  the  prolcribcd  to  be  conSfcated,  and 
next  fcnt  troops  into  all  parts  to  apprehend 
them.  Marius  clcaped,  but  Sulpicius  was  found 
hidden  in  the  marfhes  ot  Laurcntium,  and  his 
head  being  cut  ofF,  was  carried  and  fixed  upon 
the  roftrum  at  Rome.  Sylla  having  thus,  as 
he  fuppoPjd,  entirely  reftored  peace  to  the  city^ 
departed  upon  his  expj^dirion  againft  Mithri- 
dates,  hoping  to  give  new  vigour  to  his  de- 
figns,  by  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  ex- 
peded  to  reap  in  tlie  Eaft. 

But  while  Sylla  was  thus  eftablifhing  his  party 
againft  Marius,  he  had  been  inattentive  to  a 
very  formidable  opponent,  who  was  daily  grow- 
ing into  popularity  and  power  at  Rome.    Thfs 

was 
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iwras  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  \Vas  born  of  a  patri- 
cian family,  but  ftrongly  attachcii  to  the  people 
fit>m  natives  of  ambition.  He  was  a  man 
eager  after  glory,  but  incapable  of  patiently 
cxpcftmg  its  regular  approach :  ra(h,  hot,  and 
oblHtiate,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  bold,  and  cou- 
rageous ;  he  was  willing  to  become  the  leader 
of  tfae  people,  as  be  could  not  lead  in  the  fe« 
nate.  He  therefore  offered  himfelf  for  the  ton* 
luKhip,  ia  oppoTition  to  the  interefts  of  Syila; 
and  either  from  that  general's  inattention  to  one 
hcdc^ifed,  or,  from  his  own  great  favour  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  people,  he  obtained  it. 

Cinna  was  fcarce  inmefted  with  his  new  digni- 
-tyi,  but  his  enmity  broke  forth :  he  boafted,  that 
ht  would  annul  all  the  laws  which  had  been 
ittdy  made  in  favour  of  the  patricians,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  by  endeavouring  to  attach  the 
JtaSans  firmly  to  his  mterelt.  This  was  only 
«b  be  «ffe£ted,  by  giving  them  an  equal  parti- 
cipation in  the  freedom  of  the  city,  of  which 
Sylla  had  lately  deprived  them.  He,  therefore, 
feat  private  emafiTaries  among  the  country  dates, 
jdefirl^g  their  attendance  at  Rome  upon  a  cer- 
Xflin  day,  and  enjoining  them  alfo  to  carry 
Ayjords  under  their  robes.  Thus,  when  he  had 
prepared  a  party'  to  fiipport  his  pretenfions,  he 
pubHckly  proofed  the  law  for  fapprefling  the 
4iew  Italian  tribes,  and  for  giving  them  equal 
privileges  with  the  reft,  by  mixing  them  among 
A  a  2  thof« 
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thdfe  formerly  cftablifhed.  To  propofe  a  ItW 
at  this  tkne^  was,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  de* 
clarc  a  war.  An  engagement  enfued»  in  which 
the  Italians,  being  prcvioufly  armed,  came  oflF 
vidlorious  for  a  while  ;  but  Oftavius,  the  other 
conful,  coming  with  a  powerful  body  of  SyUa's 
friends  to  oppofe  them,  foon  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  obliged  the  Italians  to  quit  die 
city. 

Cinna  being  thus  defeated  in  his  purpoTe  of 
paflTing  the  law,  had,  notwithftanding,  the  pka* 
fure  of  finding  all  the  dates  of  Italy  firon^y 
united  in  his  favour;  whereupon,  kaviog 
Rome,  he  went  from  city  to  city,  declaiing 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  and  their  in- 
juftice  to  their  allies,  by  whofe  affiflance  they 
had  become  fo  powerful :  he  allured  them  with 
frelh  hopes  of  equal  privileges  with  thcRomanSi 
and  excited  their  pity  towards  himfelf,  whofe 
fufFerings  had  been  incurred  for  his  afliduity  in 
their  caufe.  Having  thus  induced  them  tot 
general  infurreftion,  he  began  to  make  levies 
both  of  troops  and  money.  In  this  manner 
a  powerful  army  was  foon  raifed ;  and  Cinna, 
as  being  conful  of  Rome,  without  oppofidon, 
was  placed  at  its  head.  In  the  mean  dme,  the 
fenate,  who  were  apprized  of  thefe  violent  pro- 
ceedings, went  through  the  forms  of  juftice 
againll  him.  Being  fummoned  to  take  his  trial, 
and  not  appearing,  he  was  degraded  from  his 

rank 
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rank  as  a  citizen ;  turned  out  of  his  office  of 
confu],  and  Lucius  Merula,  the  pricll:  of  Ju- 
piter, elcfted  in  his  llcad.     But  thcfe  indig- 
nities only  ferved  to  encreafe  his  diligence  and 
apimofity.     He  appeared  before  a  body  of  the 
Roman  forces,  that  were  encamped  at  Capua, 
in  an  humble  imploring  manner,   without  any 
of  the  enfigns  of  his  office.      He  entreated 
them,  with  tears  and  proteftations,  not  to  fuffcr 
the  people  of  Rome  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  great :  he  invoked  the  gods  who 
puniQied  injuftice,  to  witnefs  to  the  reftitude 
of  his  intentions-,  and  fo  far  prevailed  upon  the 
fi>]diers,    that   they   unanimoufly  refolved  to 
fupport  his  caufe.     The  whole  army,  with  go- 
peral  confent,  agreed  to  nominate  him  conful, 
9nd,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate,   in- 
yefted  him  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office  ^  then 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  they  determin- 
fd  to  follow  him  to  Rome.     Thus  he  faw  his 
ftrength  encreafing  every  day ;  feveral  of  tho 
Icnators,  who  were  wavering  before,  now  came 
over  xo  his  fide  -,  but,  what  was  equal  to  an 
^trmy  initfelf!  tidings  were  brought,  that  Ma- 
rius,  efcaping  from  a  thoufand  perils,  was  with 
his  fon  upon  tbe  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  fccn  this  formidable  general 

driven  out  of  Rome,  and  declared  a  public 

enemy :  we  have  feen  him,  at  the  age  of  feventy^ 

dftpr  (lum^erjefs  victories,  and  fix  confuUhips, 

A  a  3  obli^i 
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obliged  to  fave  himfclf,  unattended  and  on  foot, 
from  the  nunicrous  purfuics  of  thofe  who  fougbt 
his  life.     After  having  wandered  for  fomc  time 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  he  found  every  djf" 
his  dangers  encreafe,  and  his  purfuers  maUng 
nearer  advances.    In  this  diitrefs  be  was  obliged 
toconccal  himfclf  in  the  marihes  of  Mintumum, 
where  he  fpent  the  night  up  to  his  chin  in  i 
quagmire.     At  break,  of  day  he  left  this  difnul 
place,  and  made  towards  the  fca  fide,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  (hip  to  facilitate  his  efcape  \  but 
being  known  and  dircovered  by  fome  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  conduded  to  a  neighbouring 
town  with  an  halter  round  his  neck,  without 
deaths,  and,  while  (till  covered  over  with  mud, 
was  fciu  to  prifon.     The  governor  of  the  place, 
willing  to  conft)rm  to  the  orders  of  the  fenitt, 
foon  after  fcnt  a  Cimbrian   flave  to  difpaoch 
him  ;  but  the  barbarian  no  Iboner  entered  the 
dungeon  for  this  purpolc,  but  he  ftopt  (hort, 
intimidated  by  the  dreadful  vilagc  and  awful 
voice  of  this  fallen  scneral,  who  ftcmlv  dc- 
mandcd.   If  he   had  the  prci'umption  to  kill 
Caius  Marius  ?   The   flave,    unable  to  repljr, 
threw  down  his  fword,  and,  rufliing  back  from 
the  priiop.,  cried  out.  That  he  found  it  impot 
fible  to  kill  him!   I'he  governor,  confidering 
tlic  fear  of  the  flave  as  an  omen  in  the  unhap- 
py exile's  favour,   gave  him  once  more  his 
frLcJcm;  and,commcnding  him  to  hi«  fortune, 

provided 
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|irovid^  him  with  a  fhip  to  conyey  him  from 
Italy.    He  from  thence  m^de  the  bed  of  his 
fray  to  the  idond  of  ^naria,  dnd  failing  on- 
rmd^  was  forced  hy  a  tempcft  upon  the  coaft 
c£  Sicily.    There  a  Roman  quacftpr,  whp  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  fame  place,  rcfolved  to  feize 
him  5  by  which  he  loft  fixtcen  of  his  crew,  who 
were  killed  in  their  endeavours  to  cover  his  re- 
treat to  the  fhip.     lie  afterwards  landed   in 
Africa,  near  Carthage,  and  went,  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  to  place  himfclf  among  the  ruins 
of  that  defolated  place.    He  foon,  however,  had 
orders  from  the  praetor,  who  governed  there,  to 
retire.     Marius,  who  remembered  his  having 
once  ferved  this  very  man,  when  in  neccflity, 
could  not  fupprefs  his  forrow,  at  finding  ingra- 
titude in  every  quarter  of  the  world j  and  pre- 
paring to  obey,  defired  the  melTcnger  to  tell  his 
biafter.  That  he  had  fcen  Marius  fitting  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  intimating  the  greatnefs 
of  his  own  fall,    by  the  defolaticn  that  was 
round  him.  He  then  embarked  once  more,  and, 
^not  knowing  where  to  land  without  encounter- 
ing an  enemy,   fpent  the  winter  at  fea,   ex- 
pcding  every  hour,  the  return  of  a  meflenger 
from  his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  to  follicit  pro- 
teftion  from  an  African  prince,   whofc  name 
was  Mandrallal.     After  long  expeftation,  in- 
ftcad  of  the  meflenger,  his  fon  himfelf  arrived, 
having  efcaped  from  the  inhofpitable  court  of 
A  a  4  that 
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that  monarch,  where  he  had  been  kept,  not  m 
a  friend,  bucaprifoner,  and  had  returned  jnft 
time  enough  to  prevent  his  father  from  fliariif 
the  fame  fate.  It  was  in  this  fituationt  that 
they  were  informed  of  the  aftivity  of  Cinna  ia 
their  favour,  and  accordingly  made  the  beft  tf 
their  way  to  join  him. 

Cinna,   upon   being  apprized  of  their  ap- 
proach, fent  his  liftors,  with  all  other  matks  of 
didinftion,  to  join  them}  but  Marius  wodd 
not  accept  of  thefe  inftances  of  relpeft ;  he 
fent  them  back,  as  being  ill  fuited  to  his  abjeft 
fituation,  and  afFcfked  to  appear  in  the  wretcb- 
ed  habit  wliich  he  had  worn  in  his  misfortunes;. 
His  beard  was  long  and  neglefted,    his  pice 
flow  and  folemn,  and  all  his  a^lions  (hewed  i 
mind  ftung  into  refentmcnt,  and  meditating 
revenge :    he  now,  therefore,  went  among  the 
towns,   exciting  them  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel, 
which  he  taught  them  to  think  was  their  own. 
Five  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome 
went  down  to  congratulate  his  return ;  a  large 
number  of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  his 
ftandard,  came  to  offer  him  their  fervice;  and, 
to  encreafe  his  forces  ftill  more,  he  proclaim- 
ed freedom  to  all  flaves  who  fliould  join  him ; 
by  which  means,  great  crowds  flocked  to  him 
from  every  quarter.     His  firft  operation  was  to 
take  the  city  of  Oftia  by  ftorm  ;  he  then  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army,  and  polled  him- 
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fSdf  upon  the  JaDiculum,  an  hill  that  overlooked 
Rome,  where  he  was  joined  by  Cinna,  with  an 
mmy  as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  both  now 
idblyed  to  lay  iiege  to  thjur  native  city. 

The  fenate  and  confuls  were  now  driven  al- 
moft  to  dei'pair ;  it  was  too  late  to  fend  to  Sylla, 
who  was  gaining  vi6kories  in  Afia,  while  his 
party  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  at  home. 
Cneius  Pompeius  commanded  an  army  near 
Rome ;  but  his  anions  were  fo  equivocal,  that 
peither  fide  conld  rely  upon  him,  while  both 
equally  feared  him.  They  fent  to  Metellus, 
then  lying  with  4  body  of  troops  among  the 
Samnites ;  but  his  foldiers,  inftead  of  granting 
ibem  any  aid,  foon  after  joined  with  Marius. 
Thus  dcferted  by  all,  they  daily  faw  the  towns 
about  the  city  taken  and  plundered,  and  vail 
numbers  of  flave$  every  hour  defcrting  over  to 
-  the  enemy.  In  this  exigence^  they  had  no  other 
rcfource  but  fubmilTion :  they  accqrdingly  re- 
Iblved  to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  two  generals, 
afluring  them  of  their  ready  attachment,  and  de- 
firing  them  to  enter  the  city  peaceably,  and  to 
fpare  their  own  countrymen.  Cinna,  however, 
'  icfufed  to  grant  any  audience,  till  he  knew  in 
ivhat  manner  he  was  to  be  addrefled  ;  whether 
as  a  private  man,  or  as  conful,  and  firft  officer 
of  the  ftate.  This,  for  a  while,  created  fomc 
cmbarraflment ;  but  it  was  vain  to  deliberate, 
ffhcn  fubmifCon  was  the  only  choice.    Cinn4 
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being  reflored  to  the  confuUhip,  now  reccivei 
the  ambafTadors  of  the  fenate  in  form,  vho  ufc> 
vited  him  into  the  city,  and  requefted  him  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  office  i  thry  en- 
treated him  to  regard  his  countrymen  with  ten- 
dernefs,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him 
an  oath,  that  he  would  put  no  man  to  deadly 
but  after  a  legal  manner,  and  conformable  tp 
the  ancient  ufages  of  Rome.  Cinna  refufed  the 
oath,  but  promiled,  that  willingly  he  would 
not  be  the  caufe  of  any  man's  death.  During 
this  conference,  Marius  continued  (landing  bf 
the  conful's  tribunal,  obferving  a  profbund 
filence  -,  but  his  furious  air,  and  eyes  glancing 
with  fire,  were  but  too  fure  prefages  of  the 
carnage  he  meditated  within. 

The  conference  being  ended,  Cinna  and  Mt- 
rius  prcfentcd  themfeives  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  at  the  head  of  their  troops :  Cinna  march- 
ed in  firft,  accompanied  by  his  guards ;  but 
Marius  flopped,  and  refufed  to  enter,  alledging. 
That,  having  been  banifned  by  a  public  decree, 
it  was  neccfiary  to  have  another  to  authorize  his 
return.  It  vvas  thus,  that  he  defired  to  give  his 
meditated  cruelties  the  appearance  of  jullicc*, 
and,  wiiile  he  v/as  about  to  dellroy  thoulands, 
10  pretend  an  im[)licit  veneration  for  the  laws. 
In  puriuance  of  his  dcfire,  an  alTembly  of  the 
people  beir.g  called,  they  began  to  reverie  his 
bani{l;:nen:>  buz  thjy  had  Icarce  gone  through 

three 
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three  of  the  tribes,  when,  incapable  of  contain- 
ing his  dcfire  of  revenge,  he  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  maifacred  ail 
that  had  ever  been  obnoxious  to  him,  without 
Fcmorfe  or  pity.    Odavius,  the  conful,  was  kill* 
ed  in  his  chair  of  office ;    Merula,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  room  of  Cinna,  killed 
himiclf,  to  avoid  failing  by  the  enemy ;  Caius 
and  Lucius  Julius,  Serranus,  Lentulus,  Numi^ 
ttirius  and  Bebius,  all  fenators  of  the  firfl  rank, 
were  butchered   in  the  ftreets,    their  heads 
placed  upon  the  roftrum,  and  their  bodies  given 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs ;  many  more  fhared 
die  fame  fate  *,  the  fatellites  of  Marius,  breath- 
ing Daughter  and  vengeance,  ftabbed  the  fathers 
gf  families  in  their  own  houfes ;  violated  the 
(Jiaftity  of  macrons ;  and  carried  away  their 
children  by  force.    Several  who  fought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  tyrant's  rage,  were  murdered  by  his 
command  in  his  prefence;  many  even  of  thofe 
who  had  never  ofiended  him  were  put  to  death  ( 
and^  at  laft,  even  his  own  officers  never  ap- 
proached him  but  with  terror.     Having  in  this 
manner  punifhed  his  enemies,  he  next  abrogat- 
ed all  the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  rival, 
and  then  made   himfelf  conful  with  Cinna. 
Thus  gratified  in  his  two  favourite  paffions, 
vengeance  and  ambition,    having  once  faved 
his  country,  and  now  deluged  it  with  blood ;  at 
laft,  as  if  willing  to  crown  the  pile  of  Daughter 

which 
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which  he  had  made,  with  his  own  body,  ho 
died  the  month  after,  aged  feventy,  not  without 
iufpicion  of  having  haftened  his  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  thefe  accoiuts  weit 
brought  to  Sylla,  who  was  lent  agsunft  Mkhri* 
dates,  and  who  was  performing  many  fignil 
lervices  againft  him.  That  monarch  having 
caufed  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Romans, 
who  were  in  his  dominions,  to  be  (lain  in  odd 
blood,  next  fent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op- 
pofe  Sylla ;  however,  he  was  defeated  near 
Athens,  with  the  lofs  of  an  immenfe  number 
of  his  forces.  Another  battle  enfued,  by  whick 
the  Roman  general  recovered  all  the  countriei 
that  had  been  ufurped  by  Mithridures  :  the  lo6 
of  the  kihg's  fleet  followed  foon  after:  fo  that 
both  parties  were  now  inclined  to  an  accomDX>> 
dation ;  Mithridates,  induced  by  his  lofics ;  and 
Sylla,  by  a  defirc  of  returning  home,  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemies  in  Rome.  A  peace 
was  accordingly  foon  after  concluded,  theprin* 
cipal  articles  of  which  were,  that  Mithridates 
fliould  defray  the  charges  of  the  war;  and 
(hould  be  content  with  his  own  hereditary  do- 
U.  C.  minions.  Thus  having,  in  lefs  than  three  years, 
*^7o-  brought  the  Afiatic  war  to  an  honourable  pe- 
riod, Sylla  prepared  for  his  return  ;  previoufly 
informing  the  Icnate  by  letter,  of  all  the  great 
fervices  he  had  done  the  Hate  -,  and  the  ungrate- 
ful return  he  had  received,  from  fuch  as  envied 

his 
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itune  i  adding  a  dreadful  menace,  that  he 
d  foon  be  at  the  gates  of  Rome  with  a 
rioiis  and  powerful  army,  to  take  fignal 
eancc  uport  his  own  enemies,  and  thofe  of 
ate.  The  fenatc,  who  were  now  to  be  con- 
d  rather  as  a  party  formed  by  Mariusi 
as  the  independent  proteftors  of  Romci 
Jy  dreaded  the  effeds  of  Sylla's  return : 
already  anticipated  the  flaughtcrs  he  wa4 
to  make,  and  therefore  fent  to  treat  with 
offerijig  to  comply  with  whatever  terms  he 
d  propofe,  provided  he  let  them  know  the 
i  he  intended  to  fct  to  his  refentment.  They 
ordered  Cinna,  who,  as  we  have  obferved 
e»  had  been  cleftcd  conful  with  Marius^ 
fcominue  his  levies,  and  join  with  them  in 
ating  Sylla's  anger  by  timely  fubmiffion, 
however,  knew  too  well  how  little  merqr 
id  to  cxpcd  from  his  opponent  j  and,  in- 
of  obeying  the  fenste,  returned  them  an 
anfwerj  but  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded 
ifc  forces,  and  to  oppofc  Syila  even  in  Afia; 
mding  an  army  thither,  under  pretence, 
?hac  was  a6ted  againil  Mithridates  hither- 
as  againft  the  confent,  ^nd  without  the 
rity  of  the  fenate*  For  this  purpofc  be 
;tched  a  body  of  forces  under  the  command 
blerius  Flaccus,  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
ip,  into  Afia.  But,  as  this  leader  was  un- 
icnced  in  ;I-."  F*cld,  Fimbria,  an  old  foldier 

of 
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of  reputation,  was  fent  as  his  lieucenanCy  whl 
dircftions  to  correft  by  his  experience,  the  too 
great  impetuofity  of  the  general.  They  foon^ 
however,  began  to  differ;  and  the  breach  wideih 
ing  every  day,  the  conful  thought  proper  to 
depofe  Fimbria  from  his  com^nsuuL  But  ail 
confidence  and  order  was  now  loft  in  die  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  in  the  civil,  departments  of  the 
ftate.  Fimbria,  inflead  of  fubmicdng  to  hk 
fupcrior,  brought  his  caufe  before  the  army  %  a 
general  mutiny  enfued  ;  the  ^conful  attempccd 
to  efcape ;  but,  being  difcovered  at  the  bocMI 
of  a  well,  was  dragged  out,  and  murdered  by  hs 
own  foldiers;  In  the  mean  time.  Fimbria tddng 
the  command  of  the  army,  led  it  agaii^  Mi- 
thridatts,  over  whom  he  gained  a  fignal  vidory; 
and  might  have  complcaccd  his  triumph  over 
that  monarch,  but  that  the  fame  dilbbedieoce 
which  he  was  guilty  of  to  his  own  commander, 
was  praftifed  by  his  foldiers  againft  himlelf ;  for 
fliortly  after,  at  Sylla's  approach,  his  troops  all 
dcfertcd,  to  join  their  ftiluw-citizcns  in  the  other 
army ;  fo  that  Fimbria  being  riius  left  aloae, 
fled  to  the  temple  of  TEfculapius,  in  Pergamus, 
where  he  fell  upon  his  fword  -,  but  the  wound 
not  proving  mortal,  his  flave  difpatched  him, 
killing  himfclf  upon  the  body  of  his  mafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  army 
did  not  intimidate  Cinnafrom  making  prepara- 
tions to  repel  his  opponent.     Being  joined  by 

Carbo, 
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CarbO)  who  was  now  elefted  in  the  room  of 
Yaterius,  who  had  been  flain,  together  with 
ft)Ulig  M^rius,  who  inherited  all  the  abilities  and 
die  amtMtion  of  his  father,  he  determined  to  lend 
Oivcr  part  of  the  forces  he  had  raifed  into  Dal- 
nlatia^  to  oppofe  Sylla  before  he  entered  Italy. 
Some  troops  were  accordingly  embarked  \  but 
dtefe  being  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  the  reft^  that 
hkd  not  3ret  put  to  fea,  abfoiutely  refufed  to  ga 
Upon  this,  Cinna,  quite  furious  at  their  difobe- 
^irtiCe,  nMbed  forward  to  petfuade  them  to  their 
€tU0^.     In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  moft  mu- 
Tino^s  of  tht  foldiers  being  ftruck  by  an  officer, 
TCtUrMd  the  blow,   and  was  apprehended  for 
Ms  cfifne.     This  ill-timed  feverity  produced  a 
tUttAilt  and  a  mutiny  through  the  whole  army ; 
ifid  white  Cinna  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  or 
l^){$Mre  it,  he  was  run  through  the  body  by 
one  of  the  crowd.     The  army  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  j>rincipal  leader,  continued  un- 
<ter  Cafbo,  who  kept  himfelf  confnl,  without 
tBi  colleague,  for  fome  time.     The  next  year's 
^sdniuls  berng  Urbanus  and  Scipio,  new  levies 
^re  made,  and  the  affairs  of  the  party  feemed 
ko  weUr  a  very  favourable  afpeft.     It  was  not 
tbtubted,  but  Sylla  would  take  fignal  vengeance 
for  his  late  injuries,  and  do  all  in  his  pow6r  to 
iil{tprefs  die  late  popular  laws,   enacted  in  his 
-dMence :  all  the  lower  part  of  the  citizens  there- 
f(Atr,  and  the  majority  of  the  fentfle,  were  againft 

him; 
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him  ;  the  one  from  principles  of  demooKfj 
the  other  through  fear.  Thus  a  great  ccih 
courfe  of  people  came  from  difiercilt  p$n$  d 
Italy,  to  take  part  with  the  confuls^  who  tbaa 
faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  an  army,  Supe- 
rior to  that  of  Sylla,  whofe  approach  wu  Si 
mpch  dreaded  by  all. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Sylla  was  not  kfi 
expeditious,  by  long  and  forced  marchet,  kL 
returning  to  his  native  country,  which  he  inttttt 
ed  to  deluge  with  blood.  Being  arrived  at  Dy- 
racchium,  where  he  had  prepared  a  fleet  H 
convey  him  into  Italy,  he  harrangued  his  utOf 
before  they  embarked,  entreating,  that  they 
w^ould  engage  themfelves  by  an  oath,  to  con- 
tinue faithful  to  his  cauie.  This  they  unaoi- 
moufly  coniented  to  do,  and,  as  an  earneft  of 
their  fincerity,  offered  him  all  the  money  which 
they  had  gained  in  their  late  expeditions^  to^ 
wards  fupporting  the  expences  of  thd  wir. 
Sylla,  plcafed  at  their  alacrity,  rcfufed  thdc  »• 
tended  favours,  aflfuring  them,  that  they  ihould 
foon  Ihare  much  greater  rewards  from  hii 
bounty,  than  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  b^* 
ftov/ ;  and  then  embarking  his  troops,  landed 
them,  after  a  %favourable  paflage,  at  Brundu^ 
fiv.rti  in  Italy. 

]  ie  had  been  fcarce  arrived  there,  but  there- 
main^  (it  rhat  Ihattered  party  which  had  efcap^ 
Til  \hc  pro!-:ri;)rions  of  Marius,  came  to  joia 
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him.  Metellus  was  the  firft,  with  a  large  body 
©f  forces  which  he  had  colleftcd  in  hh  way* 
Marcus  CrafTus  came  with  a  fupplyt  as  alia 
Ccthtgus  ;  but  of  all  the  fuccours  which  he 
received,  none  were  more  timtrly  or  plcafing^ 
than  thofe  which  were  brought  him  by  Cneiu5 
Pompcy,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Great.  This 
commander,  though  yet  but  twcaty-threc, began 
ilrcady  to  fhcw  the  dawnings  of  that  ambition, 
which  afterwards  ftione  with  fuch  luftre  in  the 
commonwealth.  Though  at  chat  time  invefted 
with  no  public  character,  he  found  means  to 
raifc  an  army  of  three  legions  in  Picsenum,  and 
to  overthrow  Brutus»  who  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  oppofite  faftion  in  that  di(lri£t* 
This  vidory  was  alfo  fignalized  by  his  killing 
the  general  of  the  Gaulifh  cavalry,  who  oppofed 
himfclf  in  fingle  combat,  for  which  he  was  fa* 
luted  With  the  higheft  marks  of  refpcft  by  Sylla^ 
who  fcemed  to  have  a  prcfcience  of  his  future 
greatnefs- 

A  civil  war  being  thus  determined  uportf 
and  both  parties  being  now  advanced  very  near 
each  other,  Sylla  was  willing  to  try,  how  far 
the  immcnfe  riches  he  brought  with  him  from 
Afia,  were  capable  of  fhaking  the  enemies 
forces^  without  a  battle.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
at  firft  pretended  to  be  averfc  to  engaging,  and 
fcnt  deputies  to  Scipio,  the  conful,  who  com- 
manded igainll  him,  with  propofals  for  coming 
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to  a  treaty.  The  conful,  who  fought  for  nothii^ 
fo  much  as  pca.e,  very  readJy  embraced  ik 
offers,  but  dcfired  time,  prevIouQy  to  confer 
with  Urbanus,  his  coUtfAgue,  upon  a  aicafiveitt 
which  he  was  equally  concerned.  This  was  all 
that  ^ylla  defired ;  for  in  the  mean  tioie,  a  fut 
penfion  of  arms  being  agreed  upon,  lus  (bldien 
went  into  the  oppofite  camp,  difplaying  thofe 
riches  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  expedfr* 
tions,  and  offering  to  participate  with  their  £ei- 
low-titizens,  in  cafe  they  changed  their  puty; 
1  he  fame  motives  that  had  prevailed  on  the  fiit 
diers  of  Fimbria  to  defcrt  him,  now  previikd 
upon  thefe  alfo  to  defert  their  general.  The 
whole  army  declared  unanimoufly  for  Sylla;aiid 
Scipio  fcarce  knew  that  he  was  forfaken  and  de- 
poled,  till  he  was  informed  of  it  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who,  entering  his  tent,  made  him 
and  his  fon  their  pnfoners.  Syila,  however,aficd 
with  great  moderation  towards  him ;  he  would 
permit  no  injury  to  be  done  to  the  conful,  but 
employed  all  his  arts  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party.  After  mvich  entreaty,  6nd:ng  him  in- 
flexible, he  generouily  ga^e  him  his  ireedonii 
having  prcvioufly  obtained  his  promile,  not  to 
command  againll  him  during  the  red  of  his 
coniulfhip. 

Sylla,  having  fucceeded  f »  well  in  thb  ui- 
ftance,  rer>lved  to  try  the  fame  arts  upon  iht 
army  commanded  by  Urbanus,  the  other  con- 
ful.    He  fcnc  deputies  to  him,  defiring  a  con- 
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fcrence-,  but  the  conful,  inftrufted  by.  the  dil- 
grace  of  his  colleague,  confined  the  deputies, 
and  marched  diredly  againft  him,  hop'.ng  to 
come  upon  him  by  Ibrprize.  An  engagement 
cnfued,  in  which  Sylla*s  men,  though  attacked 
in  diforder,  repaired  by  their  courage,  what  they 
wanted  in  regularity.  Urbanus  loft  fcven  thou- 
fand  men,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Capua,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Italy  now  began  to  feel  all  the  defolations 
and  miferies  of  a  declared  civil  war,  nor  were 
the  fecret  intrigues  of  corruption  carried  on  by 
both  parties  with  lefs  perfeverance  and  afliduity: 
thcemiflariesof  each  were  feen  going  diligently, 
during  the  whole  winter,  up  and  down  among 
the  Itates  of  Italy,  labouring,  by  all  the  arts  of 
bribery  and  perfuafion,  to  gain  over  forces  to 
their  caufe.  Sylla  was  particularly  verfed  in  the 
buHnefs  of  feduftion,  and  vaft  fums  of  that 
money  which  had  been  plundered  from  the  Eaft, 
went  all  over  the  country,  and  even  among  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Gaul,  to  extend  his  inte- 
rcfts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samnites,  to  the 
number  of  forty  thoufand  men,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Carbo,  his  chief  oppofer,  who  was  now 
chofen  conful  a  third  time,  with  young  Marius, 
of  whom  his  party  had  formed  great  expedta- 
dons.  The  operations  in  the  field,  which  had 
been  fufpended  during  the  winter,  opened  with 
ftill  greater  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  the 
B  b  2  fpring« 
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^ring.  Marius,  at  the  heid  of  twenty- 
horts,  oSered  Sylla  battle;  which  diis 
kaowing  how  the  troops  againft  him  woe  pro» 
difpofed,  readily  accepted.  At  firft  the  fiifiMur 
of  the  day  feetned  doubtful,  but,  juft  « thai 
irery  period  in  which  vidory  begins  to  wwcr,  a 
part  of  the  troops  of  Marius,  which  had  ben 
previouQy  corrupted,  fled  in  dilbrder,  and  thai 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Mariua  having 
vadnly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  wasdhe 
laft  that  fled,  and  went  to  take  refuge  in  Fk» 
neftt,  a  ftrong  city  that  was  ftill  ftedfaft  in  hit 
caufe.  Sylla  clofely  purfued  him  there,  and  io- 
vefled  the  city  on  every  fide :  then  ba^nng  diC* 
pofed  his  army  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  none  of 
the  defendants  could  efcape,  and  no  forces  could 
be  thrown  into  the  garriibn  from  without,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  deuchment  to  Rome. 
The  partizans  of  Marius  having  been  i4)pri»* 
ed  of  his  defeat,  abandoned  the  city  withprecfto- 
Ution,  fo  that  Sylla  approached  without  ic&t* 
ance.  The  inhabitants,  thinned  by  famine  and 
all  the  terrors  that  attended  a  civil  war,  opened 
their  gates  upon  his  arrival-,  wherefore  entering 
the  Forum,  and  alTembling  the  people,  he  repri- 
manded them  for  their  infidelity.  However, 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dejeded,  for  he  was 
ftill  refolved  to  pardon  and  prote&  them.  He 
obferved,  that  he  was  obliged  by  the  neceffity  of 
the  times,  to  take  vigorous  meafurea^  and  that 
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none  but  their  enemies  and  his  own  (hduld  fufier. 
He  then  put  up  the  goods  of  thofe  that  fled,  to 
lale;  and,  leaving  a  fmall  garrifon  in  the  city,  re- 
turned to  befiege  his  rival. 

Young  Marius,on  the  other  hand, made  many 
attempts  to  raife  the  fiege ;  but  all  his  defigns 
were  known  to  Sylla,  before  they  were  put  into 
execution.  Wherever  his  fallies  were  pointed, 
die  peculiar  attention  of  Sylla*s  lieutenant  feem- 
cd  to  be  dircded  there.  Thus,  frequently  fruC- 
trated  in  his  attempts  to  reprefs,  or  at  lead  to 
dcape  his  befiegers,  he  gave  way  to  that  refent- 
xnent,  which  was  remarkable  in  his  family,  and, 
jfcribing  his  detedion  to  the  treachery  of  Sylla's 
friends,  who  pretended  to  remain  neuter,  he 
fait  orders  to  Rome,  to  Brutus,  who  was  pras- 
tor  there,  to  put  all  thofe  fenators  to  death, 
whom  he  fufpedted  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  his 
crral.  With  this  cruel  command  Brutus  im- 
fliediately  complied,  and  many  of  the  firil  rank, 
among  whom  were  Domitius  Antiftius,  and 
Scsevola,  were  flain  as  they  were  leaving  the 
fenate.  Thus,  whatever  party  was  vidorious, 
Rome  was  ftill  a  miferablc  fuffcrer. 

Both  fadions,  thus  exafperated  to  the  higfieft 
degree,  and  cxpefting  no  mercy  on  either  pa% 
gave  vent  to  their  fury  in  feveral  engagements. 
The  forces  on  the  fide  of  Marius  were  the  moft 
numerous,  but  thofe  of  Sylla  better  united  and 
more  under  fubordination.  Carbo^  who  com- 
B  b  3  manded 
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manded  an  army  for  Marius  in  the  ficld«  fcot 
eight  legions  to  Prjencfte,  -to  relieve  his  oal*  • 
league  •,  but  they  were  met  by  Pompey  in  a  de- 
file, who  flew  many  of  them,  and  di(pcrfed  the 
reft.     Carbo,  joined  by  Urbanus,  foon  after  en- 
gaged Mettllus,  but  was  overcome  with  the  lo6 
of  tenthoufand  men  flain,and  fix  thoufand  taken 
prifoners.     In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  Ur- 
banus killed  himfelf,  and  Carbo  fled  to  Africa, 
where,  after  wandering  a  long  time,  he  was  at 
laft  delivered  up  to  Pompey,  who,  to  plealeSyl- 
la,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Still,  however, 
a  numerous  army  of  the  Samnites  were  in  the 
field,  headed  by  feveral  Roman  generab,  and 
by  Telefinus,  who,  though  aSamnitc,  had  (hewn 
himfelf  equal  to  the  greateft  commanders  of  the 
;  age.     TheJ'e  were  joined  by  four  legions,  com* 
manded  by  Carianus,  who  was  ftill  cbftioatdy 
bent  upon  continuing  the  war.     Thefe  united, 
were  refolved  to  make  one  defpcrate  effort  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Pra^neftc,  or  to  perifh  in  the 
attempt.     Accordingly,  Telefinus  made  a  (hew 
of  advancing  with  great  boldnefs,  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines  of  circumvallation.     At  the  fame 
time,  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  a  viftorious  army, 
faced  him  in  front ;  while  orders  were  fcnt  to 
Pompey,  to  follow  and  attack  him  in  the  rear. 
I    The  bamnite  frencral,  however,  (hewed  himfelf 
fuperior    to  both,    in   thcfc  operations ;    for, 
judging  of  their  defigns  by  their  motions,  he 
3  ltd 
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fed  off  his  troops  by  night,  and,  by  forced 
inarches,  appeared  next  morning  upon  the 
mountains  that  overlooked  Rome.  This 
wretched  city  had  jutt  time  fufficient  to  (hut  its 
gates,  to  prevent  his  entrance-,  but  he  hoped  to 
feize  the  place  by  a  bold  aflault,  and  encourag- 
ing his  folJiers,  boih  by  their  ancient  cnmiiy  to 
the  Roman  ftate,  and  their  hopes  of  immenfc 
riches  upon  the  capture,  he  brought  on  his 
men,  and  led  them  boldly  to  the  very  walls, 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  intereft  of  Sylla,  made  a 
fally  to  oppofe  him,  rather  with  hop^  s  of  delay- 
ing  the  aflailants,  than  of  entirely  repreffing 
them.  The  Romans  fought  with  that  vigour, 
whi::h  the  confcioufnefs  of  defending  every 
thing  dear  infpires.  But  Appius  was  killed  in 
the  combat,  and  the  reft-,  difheartened  by  the 
lofs  of  their  general,  feemed  preparing  for  flight. 
Juft  at  this  interviil,  a  party  of  Sylla's  horfe  ap- 
peared at  the  oppofiie  gates,  who,  throwing 
thcmlelves  into  the  city,  and  haftcning  through 
it,  met  the  afla.lants  on  the  other  fide.  The 
dcfperate  fury  of  thefe,  in  fome  meafjre,  fuf- 
pended  the  tate  of  the  battle,  till  Sylla  with  his 
whole  army  had  time  to  arrive.  It  was  then 
that  a  general  and  dreadful  confliil  enfued  be- 
tween the  Samnite  and  the  Roman  army.  The 
citizens  from  their  walls  beheld  thoufands 
^1  on  both  fides.  Ai  firft,  the  forces  com- 
B  b  4  mandeJ 
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mandcd  by  Sylia  on  the  left,  gave  way,  bai 
bis  lieutenant  Craflfus  was  yi^rioua  oo  tltt 
right.  The  battle  continued  all  day,  till  laitat 
night ;  nor  was  it  till  the  morning,  tliat  Sj^ 
found  himfelf  completely  vidorious.  He  \ ' 
vilited  the  6eld  of  battle,  on  which  aiorc  1 
fifty  thouiand  of  the  vanquilhed  and  the 
lay  promifcuoufly.  Eight  thoufand  of  the ) 
nites  ^cre  made  priibners,  and  killed  in  ooU 
blood,  after  the  engagement.  Mardus  and 
Carinus,  attempting  to  efcape,  were  taken,  and 
their  heads  being  cut  off,  were  fent,  by  SylfaAi 
command,  Co  be  carried  round  the  waUs  of 
.  prsnefte.  At  this  forrowful  fight,  the  inhilii- 
tants  of  the  place,  being  now  deftitute  of  pxofi* 
fions,  and  defpairing  of  all  fuccour  from  without 
refolved  to  furrender;  but  it  was  only  toeiqperi- 
ence  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the  conqueror,  iriio 
ordered  all  the  males  to  be  flain.  Marius,  the 
caufe  of  theie  calamities,  was  at  firfl:  miffing 
and  it  was  thought  had  got  off,  but  he  was  at 
laft  difcovered  lying  dead,  with  a  captain  of  the 
Samnites,  at  the  ifTue  of  one  of  the  fiibterra- 
nean  paflages  that  led  from  the  city,  wbeit 
they  had  tried  to  efcape,  but,  finding  it  guard* 
ed  by  the  enemy,  killed  thcmfelvcs.  Tk 
city  of  Norba  was  now  all  that  remained  uo- 
fubdued  in  Italy,  but  the  inhabiunts,  afters 
long  rcHftance,  dreading  the  fate  of  Prxatbt 
fet  their  town  on  fire,  and  defperately  periAed 
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ift  the  flames.  The  dcftrua  on  of  this  place, 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  i  Sjila  was  now  be- 
come yndifpuied  mafter  of  his  country^  and  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  head  of  hi&  army,  Happy» 
had  he  fupportcd  in  peace  the  glory  wh  ch  he 
had  acquired  in  war  j  or  had  he  ceafcd  to  live^ 
when  he  ceafed  to  conquer. 

Being  now  no  longer  obliged  to  wear  the 
mafk  of  lenity,  he  began  his  reign  by  alTcm- 
bling  the  people,  and  dcfired  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  if  they  expected  fa- 
vour.    He  then  publilhed^  that  thofe  who  cx- 
pcftcd  pardon  for  their  late  offences,  ihoiild 
gain   it    by  deftroying    the    enemies  of  the 
ftate.     This  was  a  new  mode  of  profcription, 
by  which  the  arms  of  all  were  turned  againft 
slL    Great  numbers  perifhed  by  this  mutual 
powcr^  which  was  given  the  people  of  deftroy- 
ing each  other  i  and  nothing  was  to  be  found 
in    every  place,    but  menaces,  diftruft,    and 
treachery.     Eight  thoufand,  who  had  cfcaped 
the  general  carnage,  offered  themfclves  to  the 
conqueror  of  Rome  •,   he  ordered  them  to  be 
put  into  the  Villa  Publica,  a  large  houfc  in  the 
Campus  Martiusi  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
voked the  fenace :  there  he  fpoke  with  great 
Buency^  and  in  a  manner  no  way  difcompofedt 
of  his  own  exploits ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  had 
given  private  dircftions,  that  all  thofe  wretches 
whom  he  had  confined,  (hould  be  flain-    The 
ienaie^  amazed  at  the  horrid  outcries  of  the 
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the  fufFcrers,  at  firft,  thought  that  the  city  wat 
given  up  to  plunder  $  but  Sylla,  with  an  un- 
embarrafled  air,   informed  them,  that  it  was 
only  fome  criminab  who  were  punifhed  by  his 
order,  and  that  they  needed  not  to  make  them* 
ielves  uneafy  about  their  fate.     The  day  after* 
he  profcribed  forty  fenators  and  (ixteen  hundred 
knights ;  and,  after  an  intermifllon  of  two  days, 
forty  fenators  more,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
the  richeft  citizens  of  Rome.     He  declared  the 
children  and  the  grand  children  of  the  oppofite 
party,  infamous,  and  divcfted  of  the  rights  of 
freedom.   He  ordained,  by  a  public  ediift,  that 
thofc  who  faved  or  harboured  any  of  the  pro- 
fcribed, (hould  fuffcr  in  their  place.     He  fet  a 
price  upon  the  heads  of  fr.ch  as  were  thus  to  be 
deftroyed,  two  talents  being  the  reward  afiixed 
for  every  murder.  Slaves,  invited  by  fuch  ofltn, 
were  feen  to  kill  their  maflers ;  and,  ftill  more 
Ihocking  to  humanity,  children,  whofe  hands 
ftill  recked  with  the  blood  of  their  parents,  came 
confidently  to  demand  the  wages  of  parricide. 
Nor  ^^cre  the  enemies  of  the  ftate  the  only  fuf- 
fercrs  ;  Sylla  permitted  his  foldiers  to  revenge 
their  private  injuries ;  fo  that  hu(bands  were 
flain,  by  fuch  as  dcfired  to  enjoy  their  widows; 
and  children  were  flain  in  the  embraces  of  their 
parents,  who  were  foon  to  fliarc  the  fame  htf* 
Riches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  poflcf&r, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equi- 
valent to  guilt :  Aurellus,  a  peaceable  citizen, 
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without  any  other  crime,  found  his  name  among 
the  nurrbcr  of  the  profcribed,  and  could  not 
help  crying  out,  juft  before  his  affaflination,  that 
he  owed  his  death  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
palace  at  Alba.  But  the  brother  of  Marius  felt 
the  conqueror's  moft  refined  cruelty  !  Firft  he 
had  his  eyes  plucked  out  deliberately,  then  his 
hands  and  legs  cut  off  at  fevcral  times  to 
lengthen  his  torments,  and  in  this  agonizing 
fituation  he  was  left  to  expire.  But  thefe  bar- 
barities were  not  confined  only  to  Rome  •,  the 
profcription  was  extended  to  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  even  whole 
towns  and  diftricls  were  ordered  to  be  laid  defo- 
late.  Thefe  were  given  to  his  Ibldiers  as  re- 
wards for  their  fidehiy  ;  who,  (lill  wanting  more, 
excited  him  to  new  cruelty.  In  this  general 
flaughter,  Julius  Ca^far,  who  had  married  Cin- 
na's  daughter,  very  hardly  efcaped  the  mifcries 
of  the  times :  Sylla  was  prcvaited  upon  to  let 
him  live,  though  he  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
there  were  many  Mariufes  in  Casfar, 

However,  thefe  arbitrary  confifcations,  and 
numerous  largeflcs,  which  were  given  to  his  fol- 
lowers, were  not  to  be  retained  without  fome 
iliare  of  continuing  power.  He,  therefore,  re- 
folvcd  to  inveft  himfclf  with  the  diftacorlhip; 
and  thus  uniting  all  civil  as  well  as  military 
power  in  his  own  perfon,  he  might  tlitnce  give 
an  air  of  jufticc  to  every  oppreflion.  He,  there* 

fore. 
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fore,  withdrew  a  while  from  the  city ;  and  gate 
orders,  that,fince  affairs  ftill  remained  unfettlei^ 
die  people  fhould  be  applied  to,  to  create  a  dic- 
tator, and  that  not  for  any  limitted  tune,  but 
till  the  public  grievances  fhould  be  redicflcd 
To  thefe  diredions  he  added  his  requeft,  whid!, 
as  he  was  pofTcfTed  of  all  power,  was  equivalent 
to  a  command,  that  he  himfclf  fhould  be  cbofen. 
To  this  the  people  being  conflrained  to  yield; 
chofe  him  perpetual  di6tator;  and  thus  dc 
Romans  received  a  mafter  invefled  with  an  an* 
thority  far  more  abfolute,  than  any  of  their 
kings  had  been  ever  poffcfled  of. 

The  government  of  Rome  having  now  pafled 
through  all  the  forms  of  monarchy,  ariflocracy, 
and  democracy,  at  length  began  to  fetde  into 
defpotifm ;  from  which,  though  it  made  ibme 
faint  flruggles  to  be  free,  yet  it  never  compleady 
extricated  itfelf,  till  its  total  diffolution.  Sylla,  to 
amufe  the  people  with  a  fhcw  of  their  former  go> 
vernmcnt,  permitted  them  to  have  confuls ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  took  care,  that  none  but  his 
own  creatures  fhould  be  elefted  ;  and  that  all 
their  power  (hould  be  entirely  derived  from  him. 
He  made  fevcral  new  laws  for  regulating  the  di^ 
ferent  offices  of  the  flate.  I  le  totally  deflfoyed 
the  power  of  the  tribunes,  by  enafting,  that  tbofe 
who  bore  it,  fhould  be  incapable  of  obtaining 
any  other  office.     He  added  three  hundred  of 
the  knights  to  the  fenate  -,  and  ten  thoufaod  of 

tbc 
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the  flavcs  of  thofe  who  were  prolcribed,  to  the 
body  of  the  people.  To  eftablifb  thefe  regula- 
tions more  firmly,  he  appropriated  to  himfelf 
the  ireafures  of  the  publics  and  kvilhed  thetn 
in  widening  his  dependencies,  and  ftrengthen- 
iivg  his  intereft  i  he  feemed  to  think  he  could 
never  fufficlently  reward  his  creatures,  if  they 
were  but  implicit  in  their  obedience.  CraOus^ 
who  was  already  the  richeft  man  in  the  ftate, 
was  ever  foliciting  an  accumulation  of  his  fa^ 
^ours,  and  buying  up  the  effcdts  of  fuch  as 
were  profcribed,  at  an  under  race,  Pompey  put 
away  his  wife  Antiftia  to  oblige  him,  and  mar- 
ried Emilia,  the  diftator*s  flep-child.  He  at* 
tempted  to  excrcife  the  fame  power  over  Juliu3 
C^far,  by  obliging  him  to  repudiate  his  wife 
Cornelia  j  but  that  young  Roman  chofc  to  banilh 
htmfclf  from  the  city^  rather  than  comply,  and 
never  return,  till  Sylla  was  no  more* 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  govern  with 
capricious  tyranny,  none  daring  to  refift  his 
power*  Lucretius  OfFella  Ihcwed  how  danger* 
ous  it  was  to  controul  a  tyrant  in  the  full  exer^ 
cifc  of  his  authority  ;  this  man  ventured  to  of* 
fer  himfelf  for  the  con  fulfil  ip,  in  oppofition  to 
©i>e  of  Sylla's  decrees,  which  had  forbidden  any 
man's  alpiring  to  that  dignity,  without  having 
gone  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office- 
However,  as  he  had  formerly  rendered  fomc 
Tery  fignal  ferviccs  to  his  party^  he  thought 
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that  would  excufe  him.  He  was  therefore  tt 
firft  defired  to  defift  from  his  attempt  i  but  per- 
fevering,  Sylla  ordered  one  of  his  fatellites  to 
ftab  him,  and  then  threatened  to  ferve  aaj 
other  perfon  in  the  fame  manner,  who  fliould 
attempt  to  invalidate  his  authority.  By  focfa 
means  as  thefe,  he  was  fubmitted  to  with  die 
mod  blind  obedience.  Whenever  he  propoled 
laws,  the  peopje  aflfembled,  not  to  delibeiaie 
upon  their  Btnefs,  but  to  give  them  the  fanftioa 
of  their  confent.  They  found  themfelves  quite 
ejected  from  any  concern  in  the  ftatc ;  and  ikw 
nothing  before  them,  but  a  profpeA  of  hope- 
lefs  and  confirmed  (lavery.  It  was  at  thb  junc- 
ture, that,  contrary  to  the  expeftations  of  aU 
mankind,  Sylla  laid  down  the  diftatorfhip, 
having  held  it  not  quite  three  years. 

It  was  not  without  the  greateft  furprize,  that 
the  people  faw  this  conqueror,  who  had  made 
himfelf  fo  many  enemies  in  every  part  of  the 
date,  quitting  a  power  he  had  earned  by  fuch 
various  dangers,  and  reducing  himfelf  to  therank 
of  a  private  citizen  :  but  their  wonder  encreafed, 
when  they  heard  him,  after  fo  many  ads  of  cruel- 
ty, and  fuch  numberlefs  maflacres,  offering  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  people,  whom  heconfii- 
tuted  judges  of  his  conduft.  Having  diveftcd 
himfelf  in  their  prefence  of  his  office,  and  dimif* 
fed  the  lidors  who  guarded  him,  he  continued  to 
walk  for  fome  time  in  the  Forum^  unattended 

and 
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aiid  alone.  At  the  approach  of  evening  he  re- 
tired homewards,  the  people  following  him  all 
the  way  in  a  kind  of  filent  aftonifliment,  mix- 
ed with  the  profoundeft  rcfpeft.  Of  all  that 
great  multitude,  which  he  hud  fo  often  infukcd 
and  terrified,  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to 
reproach  or  accufe  him,  except  one  young  man, 
who  purfued  him  with  infulting  language  to 
his  own  door.  Sylla  difdained  replying  to  fo 
mean  an  adverfary;  but  turning  to  thofe  who 
attended  him,  obfcrved,  That  this  fellow's  info- 
lence  would,  for  the  future,  prevent  any  man's 
laying  down  an  office  of  fuch  fupreme  autho- 
rity. It  is  not  eafy  to  divine  the  motives  of 
Sylla's  abdication,  wiiethcr  they  were  from 
vanity,  or  a  deep  laid  fcheme  of  policy.  Whe- 
ther, being  fatiated  with  the  ufual  adulation 
which  he  received  for  his  conquefts,  he  was 
now  defirous  alfo  of  receiving  fume  for  his  pa- 
triotifm  ;  or  whether,  dreading  an  aflafllnation 
firom  fome  fecret  enemy,  he  was  willing  to 
difarm  him,  by  retiring  from  the  fplendors  of 
an  envied  fituation.  However  this  may  be,  he 
foon  retired  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  tranquility  and  focial  happi- 
nefs ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  abdica* 
tion ;  he  died  of  that  difeafe  which  is  called 
the  morbus  pedicularis,  a  loathfomc  and  mor- 
tifying objeft  to  human  ambition.  He  was 
the  firft  of  his  family  whofe  body  was  burnt; 

for 
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for  having  ordered  the  remains  of  Marhtttttt 
taken  out  of  hh  grave  and  thrown  iam  dU.:J 
river  Anio,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  the  fimie  hit  1 
fult  upon  his  own,  if  left  to  the  afiial  mf  tl  ;^ 
burial.    A  litde  before  his  death,  he  ihidk  lam 
own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  fine  atf 
man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doiiiggDCii  v 
^  his  friends,  or  injury  to  his  enemies. 

As  foon  as  Sylla  was  dead,  the  old  di£ 
that  had  been  £mothered  awhile  by  the  tc 
his  power,  burft  out  again  into  a  flame  1 
the  two  fa£tions,  fupported  feverally  by  thetwft 
confute,  Catulus  and  Lepidus,  who  were  wboDf 
oppofite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politia, 
Lepidus  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  reSaai 
the  a6ts  of  Sylla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians^ 
beginning  openly  to  folicic  the  people  to  fop- 
port  him  in  chat  refolution.  This  attempt 
though  plauiible,  was,  at  this  time,  particularly 
unfeafonable,  when  the  (late  was  juft  recoveriflg 
from  the  wounds  it  had  lately  received  in  thedvil 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  Catulus,  whofe  father 
hadbeen  condemned  to  die  by  Mariu^,  inheri^ 
ing  the  principles  of  his  family,  vigoroufly 
oppofed,  and  efiedually  counter-a£bed,  the  de- 
figns  of  his  colleague.  Lepidus,  thus  finding 
himfelf  unabte  to  attain  his  ends,  without  re^ 
curring  to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  d 
Gaul,  with  intent  to  raife  a  force  fufficient  to 
fubdue  all'Oppofition,  where  the  report  of  his 

levies 
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ivies  and  military  preparations  gave  fuch  um- 

rtgp  to  the  fenate,  that  they  foon  abrogated 

B  command.     Upon  this,  he  advanced  into 

ady,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  marched 

I  an  hoftile  manner  towards  Rome,  to  demand 

iccond  confuMhip.     He  had  with  him,  feveral 

f  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  the  good  wifhes 

f  all  the  tribunes;  fo  that  he  hoped,  by  the 

opularity  of  his  caufe,   to  advance   himfelf 

ito  Sylla's  place,  and  ufurp  the  fovcreign  au- 

lority  of  the  ftate.     Gatulus,  in  the  mean 

mc,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  in- 

eftcd  with  the  charge  of  defending  the  govern- 

icnt  5  and  Pompey  alfo  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 

iiate,  joined  with  him  in  the  fame  cbmmiffion. 

"hefc,  therefore,   having  united  their  forces 

cfore  Lepidus  could  reach  the  city,  came  to 

n  engagement  with  him,   near  the  Milvian 

'ridge,  within  two  miles  of  Rome,  where  they 

>tally  routed  and  difperfed  his  whole  army. 

tut  Cifalpine  Gaul  ftill  remaining  in  the  poflef- 

on  of  Brutus,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  father 

f  him  who  afterwards  killed  Ca^far,  Pompey 

rent  to  reduce  that  province  j  where  Brutus, 

laving  fuftained  a  fiege  in  Modcna,  was  taken, 

nd  put  to  death  by  Pompey's  order.     As  for 

-.cpidus,  he  efcaped  into  Sardinia,  where  he 

lied  foon  after  of  grief,  to  fee  his  hopes  de- 

troyed,   and  his  country  fallen  under  the  ari- 

tocratical  fadlion. 

Vol.  I.  Cc  Buj 
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But  the  hopes  of  the  Marian  party  dad  aoKJ 
entirely  expire  here.    A  more  dang^anus  c 
my  ftiU  remained  in  Spain,  who,  for  a  vlill^l 
made  it  doubtful,  whether  that  province  m\ 
Rome,  fhould  poflefs  the  empire  of  the  woi 
This  was  Sertorius,  a  veteran  Ibldiery  who  U 
been  bred  under  Marius,  and  had  learned  aB 
his  virtues,  without  (hanng  one  of  his  vices.  He 
was  temperate,  juft,  merciful  and  brave;  bothii 
military  ikill  feemed  to  exceed  that  of  anf 
other  general  of  his  time.      Upon  the  a- 
tin£tion  of  the  Marian  party,  this  brave  cm- 
mander  fell  into  the  hands  of  SyUa,  whodit 
mifled  him  with  life,    upon    account  of  hh 
known  moderation  :  yet  foon  after,  capridonflf 
repenting  of  this  clemency,  he  profcribed,  and 
drove  him  to  the  neccflity  of  feeking  iafety  in  a 
diftant  province.  Sertorius  being  thus  NnifM 
from  Rome,  after  feveral  attempts  on  Afiici 
and  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  found,  at 
lad,  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  all  who  fledfium 
Sylla's  cruelty  rcforted  to  him  ;  of  whom  he 
formed  a  fenate,  that  gave  laws  to  the  whole 
province.    There,  by  his  great  abilities  and  cfe- 
mency,  he  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the  wulike 
inhabitants,  that  for  eight  years  he  continued  to 
fuftain  a  war  againft  the  whole  power  of  tkc 
Roman  ftate.     M'*»elliis,  an  old  ezperieoced 
commander,  was  lent  againft  him  at  firft;  but 
he  was  fo  often  out-gcncraJcd  by  his  oppo- 
nent, 
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lient^  that  the  fenatc  were  forced  to  fend  their 
fiiTOurite  Pompey  to  his  afliftance,  with  the  bed 
troops  of  the  empire.    Sertorius  maintained  his 
ground  againft  them  both,  and,  after  many  en- 
gi^ements,    in  which  he  generally  came  off 
equal,  and  often  fuperior,  he  began  to  meditate 
nothing  lefs  than  the  invafion  of  Italy.     But  all 
his  fcbraies  were  baffled  by  the  treachery  of  one 
<»f  his  own  lieutenants,  who  was  next  to  ^im  in 
command,   and  envied  his  riling  reputation. 
Thb  wretch's  name  was  Perpenna,  who  had  fomc 
time  before  come  over  to  him  widi  the  (battered 
remains  of  Lepidus's  army,  and  wasj  at  firft,  an 
ufeful  afiiftant.   However,  a jealoufy  arifing  be- 
tween them,  Perpenna  invited  him  to  a  fumptu- 
ous  entertainment,  where,  having  intoxicated  all 
his  attendants,  he  fell  upon  Sertorius,  and  trea- 
dieroufly  murdered  him.     But  this  ftroke  of 
barbarity  only  ferved  to  ruin  his  party,  which 
had  been  entirely  fupported  by  the  reputation 
of  the  general  •,  for  foon  after,  Perpenna  being 
cifily  overthrown  by  Pompey,  was  taken  pri- 
-foicr,  and  all  the  revolted  provinces  readily 
Ibbmitted.  The  conqueror  is  celebrated  on  this 
oocafion,  for  an  adion  of  great  prudence  and 
generofity.    Perpenna,  in  hopes  to  fave  his  life, 
ciflfered  to  make  fome  important  difcoveries,  and 
to  put  into  his  hands  all  the  papers  of  Sertorius, 
in  which  were  feveral  letters  to  and  from  the 
principal  ienators  of  Rome.  Pompey,  however, 
Cc  2  rejefUng 
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rejefting  his  offer,  ordered  the  traitor  to  \m 
,  (lain,  and  his  papers  to  be  burnt  without  read* 
ing  them.  By  thefe  means  he  eafed  thepeopk 
of  their  fears,  and  prevented  thofe  aifU  of 
defperation,  which  the  concioufnefs  of  beiiig 
difcovercd  might  have  given  rife  to. 

The  prcfcnt  profperity  of  Pompcy  was  h'^ily 
pleafing  at  Rome  -,  he  had  hitherto  been  fucceU- 
ful  in  ail  his  affairs,  and  in  this  inllance,  as  if 
Fortune  had  delighted  in  giving  him  new  op- 
portunities  of  ferving  his  country,  he  ieenxd 
peculiarly  fortunate.  Upon  his  return,  he  fell  in 
with  a  large  body  of  flaves,  that  had  cfcapcd  after 
their  overthrow  by  Craflus  in  Italy,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces.  This  infiirreftion,  which  Pompcy  bad 
the  good  fortune  of  thus  terminating,  was  called 
the  Servile  war,  and  took  its  rife  from  a  few  gla- 
diators, who  broke  from  their  fencing-fchool  at 
Capua,  and,  having  drawn  a  number  of  flavcf 
after  them,  overthrew  Glaber  the  prastor,  who 
was  fent  to  fupprefs  them  •,  and,  from  this  fuc- 
cefs,  their  number  prel'cntly  encreaied  to  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men.  With  this 
ftrcngth,  and  headed  by  Spartacus  their  ge- 
neral, they  fuftaincd  a  vigorous  war  for  three 
years,  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy  :  they  defeated 
feveral  commanders  of  confular  and  prsetoriaa 
rank,  and  even  began  to  talk  of  attacking 
Rome.  But  Craflus  having  gathered  about  him 
all  Uie  forces  which  were  near  home,  drove 

thcox 
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them  before  him  to  the  extremity  of  Rhegium, 
where,  for  want  of  veffels  to  make  their  efcape, 
the  greateft  part  of  them  were  deftroyed  ;  and 
anK>ng  them  Spartacus,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
laft,  at  the  head  of  his  defperate  forces.  It 
was  the  remainder  of  this  wretched  band,  that 
Pompey  happened  to  fall  in  with  in  his  paflagc 
acrofs  the  Alps  homeward  ;  and,  as  he  expreflcd 
it  to  the  fenate,  by  deftroying  them,  plucked 
up  the  war  by  the  very  roots.  Thus  ended  all  _ 
the  civil  wars  which  were  excited  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Marius  and  Sylla,  a  long  and  difmal 
period,  in  which  the  reader  can  fide  with  neither 
party,  as  both  were  equally  cruel,  bafe,  felf- 
interefted  and  venaL  The  republic  had  been 
long  fated  to  deftruftion,  its  former  juftice  and 
moderation  was  gone,  and  it  was  immaterial 
who  was  to  have  the  overwhelming  of  a  cor- 
rupted empire. 

Yet  ftilU  during  this  interval  which  we  have 
been  defcribing,  all  the  arts  of  peace  had  been 
cultivated,  and  had  rifen  almoft  to  the  fummit 
of  perfeftion.  Plautus  and  Terence,  it  is  true, 
had  flourifhed  fome  time  before ;  but  Lucre- 
tius, the  boaft  of  his  age,  who  exceeds  as  much 
in  poetry,  as  he  falls  (hort  in  philofophy,  adorn- 
ed thofe  ill-fated  times,  and  charmed  with  the 
harmony  of  his  verfification.  Learning,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  cultivated  among  the  great, 
for  luxury  had  not  as  yet  fufficiently  dcfcended 
Cc  3  to 
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to  the  meanftr  ranks,  to  make  them  rdUh  Ac 
elegant  gratifications  of  life ;  for  mankind  mdb 
in  fome  meafure  be  fatisfied  with  the  pleafinv 
of  fcnfe,  before  they  can  think  of  making  nev 
inlets  into  the  pleafures  of  imagination* 

CHAP.      XX. 

From  the  Perpetual  Di(3ator{hip  of  Sylla  to  tte 
Triumvirate  of  Csefar,  Fompcy  and  Crafiiu. 

U.  C.       A 
680.      Jl\  L  L  fadions  being  now  apparently  queOed 

in  the  empire,  it  was  hoped,  that  peace  would 

be  reftored,  and  that  the  commonwealth  would 

have  time  to  refpire  from  die  calamities  it  had 

fuftained  during  the  civil  war.     But  the  fpirit 

of  ambition  had  entered  mto  the  (late,  and  the 

leading  men  now  faw  the  pofllbility  of  obtain* 

ing  fovcreign  power  by  Sylla's  example.    Of 

thcfe  chiefly  now  in  favour  with  the  fenate  and 

the  people,  Pompey  and  Craffus  were  forcmoft; 

both  conquerors,  both  dcfirous  of  power,  and 

both  aiming  at  it  by  extending  their  popularity. 

"We*  have  already  feen  Pompey,   while  very 

young,  performing  one  of  the  mod  active  parts 

in  the  conduct  of  the  empire :  we  have  feen  him 

joining  with,  and  conquering  in  the  caufe  of 

Sylla ;  foon  after  fenc  into  Africa,  and  the  firft 

of  the  equeftrian  order  who  had  a  triumph ; 

after  that,  iiding  againft  Lepklus,    and  then 

conquering 
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conqucrmg  the  army  which  had  been  in  Spain, 
commanded  by  Sertoli  us;    to  crown   all,  ho- 
noured wiih  the  conlulthip  in  his  abfence,  and 
that  before  the  conlular  age.     Thefc  Tucceflcs 
had  greatly  inflamed  his  pride,  and  extended  his 
defirc  of  glory.    Craflus^  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  dcfirous  of  obtaining  popularity  j  bur^ 
being  wholly  unequal  to  hb  rival  in  military 
faxue,  he  took  another  road  to  come  at  it :  this 
was  by  anufling  riches,  wh:ch  he  gathered  from 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  only  to  involve 
j^n  new  di!lrc0es.     He  wasufed  to  fay^  That 
^  man  (hould  be  reckoned  wealthy,  who  was 
not  able  to  maintain  an  armyi  and^  in  fact^  the 
fiumber  of  his  flavcs  was  cqviaJ  to  a  large  one- 
He  had,  befidcs»  the  charafterof  agood  fpeaker 
in  ihe  fenate;  and,  by  his  eafy  and  familiar  ad- 
drcfs^  and  a  readinefs  to  aflift  all  who  wanted 
ckber  his  protection  or  his  money,  he  acquired 
greac  authority  in  public  affairs.     Befides  the 
rivallhip  of  power  between  thefe  two  great  men, 
Craflus  bad  another  caufe  of  refentmentj  which 
m»i  Pompey's  affuming  to  liimfelf  the  glory  of 
terminating  the  Servile  warj  for  which  the  other 
bad  adually  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
by  the  firnate's  command*    Both,  therefore,  fc- 
:retly  wiHied  to  undermine  each  other-,  neither 
priih  views  of  ridding  his  country  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  an  afpiring  citizen ;  but  each 
irith  a  defire  of  eftablifliing  his  own. 
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The  firft  oppprtuiuty  that  wu  aSbidei- 
difcovering  their  mutual  jeakmfy,  was  upon 
^  difbanding  their  troops,  with  vliich  theyJaii 
conquered.  Neither  dhofe  to  b^m  lb  chat  tkt 
0ioft  fatal  confequences  threatened  fkomtUf* 
dilfenfion:  but,  at  length,  Craflbs,  ftiflu^ili^ 
refentment,  laid  down  his  command  i  and  lit  ^ 
other  followed  his  example  immediately  aftn 
The  next  trial  between  them  was,  whdiliodi  ^ 
be  foremoft  in  obtaining  the  ^vour  of  the/ 
people.   Craflfus. entertained  the  populace  at  a  i 
thoufand  difierent  tables ;  diftribu^  com  to  dtt 
families  of  the  poor;  and  fed  the  greateft  patt 
of  the  citizens  for  near  three  months,  Pompqrt 
on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  abrc^te  the  km 
made  againft  the  people's  authority  by  Sylla: 
he  reftored  the  power  of  judging  to  the  km^lKs, 
which  had  been  formerly   granted  them  faf 
Gracchus;  and  gave  back  to  the  tribunes  of  the* 
people  all  their  former  privileges.    It  was  dun 
th^t  each  gave  his  private  aims  a  public  appear- 
ance ;  fo  that  what  was  in  reality  ambition  ia 
both,  took  with  one  the  name  of  liberality,  wiri* 
the  other  that  of  freedom. 

However,  the  arts  of  Pompey  feemed,  upon 
this  occafion,  to  give  him  the  fuperiority.  The 
tribunes,  who  were  reftorcd  to  all  their  former 
dignities,  thought  they  could  never  fufiiciently 
recompence  their  bencfaftor :  they  only  waited 
for  ^n  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  higheft  am- 

bidoD-, 
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bition ;  and  this  foon  offered.  A  number  of 
pirates,  formerly  employed  by  Mithridates,  had, 
by  the  long  continuance  of  their  fucce(s  in  plun- 
deiing  all  they  met,  amaffed  great  wealth,  and 
got  together  many  thoufand  men  of  feveral  na- 
tions. They  made  choice  of  Cilicia  for  their 
principal  place  of  refort ;  and,  not  content  with 
robbing  by  fea,  ventured  even  upon  conquefts 
by  land.  Italy  itfelf  was  not  free  from  their  in- 
vafions,  where  they  often  landed,  and  carried 
away  whatever  they  met  with  in  their  hafty  in- 
curfions.  It  was  now,  therefore,  refolved  at 
Rome,  to  punifh  their  infolence  by  fending  out  a 
fleet  that  was  capable  of  utterly  deftroying  their 
power.  For  this,  Gabinius  the  tribune  preferred 
a  law,  that  Pompey  fhould  be  created  admiral, 
with  abfolute  authority  againft  the  pirates  for 
three  years;  that  his  power  fhould  extend  over 
the  whole  Mediterranean  fea  and  its  coails,  to  a 
certain  diflance  on  land ;  that  he  (hould  raife  as 
many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  (hould  think 
expedient ;  and  that  he  fhould  have  from  the 
public  treafury,  whatever  fums  of  money  he 
fhould  think  necefTary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  law,  which  the  fenate  vainly  attempted  to 
oppofe,  gave  Pompey  a  degree  of  power  which 
he  might  have  eafily  converted  to  the  detriment 
of  his  country :  but  nothing  dangerous  was  to 
be  feared  from  a  man  whofe  actions  always 
teftified  more  of  vanity  than  ambition. 

Pompey, 
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Pomfgf^  being  thus  furai&rd  with  abfiAttfe 
power  over  cht  fleet,  diftribuccd  his  lieutcnana 
tfarocgh  the  ieveral  bays  and  harbours  of  the 
ftfeditenraacan  with  lb  much  judgment^  that  he 
fixm  fixced  the  enemy  fixxn  their  ports.  In  the 
nean  time,  he  himfeli,  at  the  head  of  the  largeft 
IquadfOii  of  his  fiiipping,  failed  up  and  dcyira, 
iniitiBg  and  inflru£Ung  fuch  as  he  ient  upon 
durr.  By  thefe  ooeans,  in  lefs  than  foay  days» 
he  obliged  the  cnenay  to  take  refugf  in  Cilida» 
the  only  retreat  that  was  left  them.  He  iboa 
feUowed  them  there,  with  fixty  of  his  beft  (hip6; 
and  though  they  had  prepared  to  give  him  bat- 
de,  yet  they,  upon  fight  of  his  fleet,  and  (buck 
with  the  terrors  of  his  name,  fubmitted  to  his 
mercy.  As  their  number  amounted  to  above 
twenty  thoufand  men,  he  was  unwilling  to 
deftroy  them  ^  and  yet  to  permit  their  returning 
to  their  ancient  habitations,  was  not  fafe.  He 
therefore  removed  them  to  places  farther  diftant 
from  the  fea,  where  he  gave  them  lands,  and 
thus  added  new  fubjefts  and  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Rome. 

This  expedition  having  added  greatly  to 
Fompey's  reputation,  the  tribunes  now  hoped 
it  would  be  eafier  to  advance  their  favourite 
ilill  higher;  wherefore  Manilius,  one  of  the 
number,  preferred  a  law,  that  all  the  armies  of 
the  empire,  with  the  government  of  all  Afia,  to* 
getber  with  the  managemmt  of  the  war  againft 
I  Mithridaics 
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Mithiidatcs  and  Tigranes,  {hould  be  commuted 
to  him  alone.  A  power  fo  great  and  unlimited, 
awakened  all  the  jealoufy  of  the  fenate ;  this 
they  conlidered  as  nothing  lels  than  proclaiming 
.  him  fovcreign  of  the  whole  empire.  This  was 
giving  one,  already  mafter  of  the.  whole  fleet, 
an  unlimited  power  by  land,  and  even  f>remed  to 
tempt  him  to  enflave  his  country.  The  weight  of 
thefe  reafons,  and,  dill  more,  the  authority  of 
the  fenate,  were  about  to  preponderate,  and  the 
tribunes  feemed  hefitating  ft^hether  they  (hould 
not  withdraw  their  motion,  when  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  Cicero  role  up  to  fecond  the  law,  and  to 
pay  his  tribute  of  eloquence  to  the  virtues  of 
Pompey.  It  was  the  firft  time  that  this  orator 
had  ever  addrefled  the  aflfembly  of  the  people,  but 
it  was  impoffible  but  that  eloquence  muft  have 
been  irrefifUble  then,  which  to  this  day  conti- 
nues to  charm  and  improve  pofterity.  The  law 
pafled  with  little  oppofition ;  the  decree  was 
confirmed  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  people;  and 
Pompey  was  thus  peaceably  invefted  with  as 
great  power,  as  Sylla  had  forced  himfelf  into 
through  infinite  difiiculties. 

Pompey,  being  thus  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  immedi- 
ately departed  for  Afia,  having  made  the  proper 
preparations  towards  forwarding  the  campaign. 
The  war  againft  this  nfu>narch  was  one  of  th^ 
nioft  important  that  had  been  hitherto  under- 

:  takea 
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^  «  Uktn  by  the  Romans.  We  do  not  on  this  oc^ 
cafion,  read  of  princes  already  overcoffieby 
luxury  and  pride,  or  trembling  ac  the  fplendor 
of  the  Roman  name  *,  but  of  a  mighty  king,  un- 
daunted in  every  itage  of  his  fortune,  and,  Ifloe  t 
_^  lion,  gaining  new  courage  from  every  wound. 
His  dominions  were,  in  fa&, well  fituated  for  fiip^ 
porting  a  war  againft  an  invading  enemy.  They 
bordered  on  the  inacceffible  mountains  of  Moanc 
Caucafus,  whofe  favage  inhabitants  he  could 
bring  into  the  field ;  they  extended  thence  along 
the  fea  of  Pontus,  which  he  covered  with  his 
flups :  befides,  he  was  rich,  and  ever  purchafing 
new  armies  among  the  Scythians,  a  people  of 
invincible  bravery.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  refiftance  he  made  againft  Sylla,and  the  peace 
which  that  general  forced  him  to  accept :  this, 
however,  being  the  efFefts  of  compulfion, 
lafted  no  longer,  than  while  there  were  forces 
ftrong  enough  to  compel  him  to  its  obfervance. 
Murena, whom  Sylla  had  left  behind,  attempdog 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  only  met  with  dif- 
^'  C.  grace,  and,  at  laft,  a  total  overthrow.  Some 
^^*  rime  after,  Mithridatcs,  having  procured  the  al- 
liance of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Bythinia,  which  he  iiad  been 
formerly  obliged  to  refign,  and  which  had  been 
lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Nycome- 
des,  the  king  of  the  country.  To  ftop  the  pro- 
grefsof  thelc  conquefts,LucuHus,  an  experienced 

general. 
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general,  had  been  fent  from  Rome,  and  upon  his 
arrival,  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Mi- 
chridates  loft  his  whole  army;  and,  being  obliged 
to  clcape  by  fea,  was  very  near  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  had  he  not  been  taken  up 
by  a  pirate,  who  landed  him  fafe  in  his  own 
dominions.  No  way  intimidated  by  thefe  difaf- 
tcrs,  he  foon  raifed  another  army,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning gain«d  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy. 
But  Lucullus  foon  after  cut  off  all  his  internal 
rcfources,  and  forced  him  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
court  of  Tygranes,  king  of  Armenia.  The  Ro- 
man general  followed  him  thither  alfo,  and  de- 
manded him  up  •,  but  Tigranes,  though  with  no 
particular  a^achment  to  the  depofed  king,  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  him,  becaufe  Lucullus  had  omit- 
ted giving  him  all  his  titles.  Pride,  it  feems,  was 
the  reigning  paflion  of  this  weak  monarch  ;  he 
was  more  defirous  of  receiving  homage,  than  of 
procuring  power :  it  was  'ufual  with  him,  to 
oblige  the  kings  he  had  conquered  to  attend  him 
as  flaves,  when  he  appeared  in  public  ;  having 
affumed,  from  his  fuccefles  over  the  weaker 
ftates  around  him,  the  title  of  Monarch  of  all 
Monarchies.  This,  it  feems,  was  the  title  the 
Roman  general  difdained  granting  him.  The  war 
DOW  therefore  changing  its  objefts,  the  generals 
of  Tigranes  were  at  firft  eafily  overcome  ;  and, 
though  he  foon  after  engaged  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  yet  he 
I  met 
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met  ^th  no  better  fuccefi.  ThefeviAones|inv 
mifed  a  fpeedy  end  to  diewar,  which  had  noir 
been^protraded  for  feven  yetrai  md^thoogk At 
"cofiduA  of  it  was  once  more  devolved  up* 
Mithridates,  yet  he  being  prcflM  as  much  ai 
crer,  was  obl^ed  to  take  r^ge  in  Ltiflfer  Ar- 
menia. Thither  Luculius  was  preparii^  ttlU- 
low  him,  when  accounts  came,  that  Glafariob 
who  had  been  conful  for  the  laft  year,  was  if- 
pointed  to  difpUce  Luculius  in  his  oommaid, 
and  was  aftually  arrived  in  Afia  for  that  pcnpofe 
This  diigrace  it  feems  was  owing  to  the  ihtrignes 
of  fome  of  LucuUqs's  own  fotdiers,  who»  bar- 
rafled  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched  by 
faftious  officers,  had  privately  fent  their  com- 
plaints to  the  fenate ;  wherefore,  upon  Glabrio's 
arrival,  the  whole  army  abandoned  Luculius, 
who  could  not  fee,  without  indignation,  their 
common  enemy  Mithridates  refumc  all  his 
power,  and  recover  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  while  Glabrio,  teftifying  no  inclinatioD 
to  enter  upon  a  troublefome  command,  cond- 
nued  an  idle  fpeftator  of  his  fuccefles,  and 
chofe  to  ftop  Ihort  in  Bythinia.  This  mutinous 
ipirit  in  the  troops  of  Luculius,  and  the  little  in* 
clination  Glabrio  Teemed  to  have  of  engaging, 
gave  rife  to  that  general  defire  which  prevaifed, 
of  appointing  Pompey  to  terminate  the  war» 
who  Ihortly  after  went  over  into  Afia  for  that 
purpofe. 

3  The 
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The  firft  duly  which  he  thought  jocutrtbcnc 
tipofi  him  on  his  arrival^  was  to  propcfe  terms 
of  accommodation  to  Mithridatcs;  btit  this  mo* 
narch  having  a  littk  rcl'pired  from  his  great  and 
numerous  bflfcsi  determined  to  tempt  his  for- 
timc  while  it  fecmed  propitious.  He  had  founi 
means  to  coikft  a  very  confidcrable  army  from 
the  wrecks  of  his  former  power^  and  was  re- 
folved  to  follow  the  Romans  into  Armenia, 
where  hecxpcftcd  to  cut  off  their  fupplies :  but 
being  di&ppoifited  in  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  having  firft  kilJcd  all  foch  as  were  not  able 
to  accompany  him  in  bis  retreat :  however,  he 
wm  purfyed  with  great  diligence  by  Pompey^ 
mnd  overtaken  before  he  could  have  time  ta 
pafs  the  river  Euphrates*  Though  it  was  thm 
night,  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is  fald^ 
chat  the  moon  (bining  from  behind  the  Roman 
imiy,  lengthened  their  ftiadows  fo  much,  char 
the  archers  of  Mithridates  fhot  thtrir  arrows  at 
ihefr,  miftaking  the  (hadow  for  the  fubftancr. 
However  that  be,  his  AfiaticfoldiefS  were  unable 
to  withftand  the  force  of  the  European  infantry; 
hed id  all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  a  great  and  ex- 
perienced general,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  charge 
and  to  prevent  their  terrors;  but  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  endure  the  fliock  ^  cowardice  and 
efFerainacy  having  been  then,  as  well  as  now,  ih<i 
cJiaracleriilics  of  an  Eaftem  army.  Being  thus 
•gain  overthrown^  with  the  \of%  of  alm^ft  all  his 

forces. 
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'fmres,  and  finding  himielf  henunsd  m 
fide  by  the  Romans,  he  made  a  dcfpefate  eiflSM; 
Ht  tlie  head  of  eight  hundrod  hoife,  to  faiedk 
throqgh  them,  and  thus  meded  his  dc^e^ 
though  with  the  lols  of  five  hundred  of  hk  fel* 
V.  *;  .  Jowers  in  the  attempt.  He  had  long  been  ac* 
quabted  with  diltrefs,  but  his  prelent  fimadoa 

-^    .feemed  more  deplorable  than  ever;  he  ronrinnnl 

for  feveral  days  forrowfuliy  wandering  tiimofjk 
the  forefts  that  covered  the  country^  ka^ng  ^b 
hovfein  hishand^and  fubfifting[onwhateverftidli 
•  lie  accidenully  found  on  his  way :  in  diis  fiMrldm 
'  fituation  he  met  with  about  three  tboufiud  of 
his  foldiera  who  had  efcaped  fixun  the  generd 
carnage,  and,  by  their  alfiftance  he  was  conduft- 
ed  to  one  of  the  magazines,  where  he  had  de- 
pofited  thofe  treafures  that  were  intended  to 
fupport  the  war.  He  font  from  thence  to  Ti- 
granes  for  aid,  but  that  monarch  was  too  mudi 
engaged  in  fuppreflfing  the  rebellion  of  one  of 
his  own  Tons  at  home,  to  be  able  to  fend  any 
fuccours  abroad.  Difappointed  on  that  fide,  ftilly 
.however,  he  would  not  defpair,  but  fled  to  Col- 
chis, a  ftate  which  had  formerly  acknowledged 
his  power.  Being  purfued  thither  alfo  by  Pom- 
pey,  he  took  another  dreadful  journey,  crofled 
the  Araxes,  marched  from  danger  to  danger, 
through  the  country  of  the  Lazi,  and  aflem- 
blmg  all  the  barbarians  he  met  with  in  his  way, 
induced  the  Scythian  princes  to  declare  againft 

Rome* 
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iR^ome.  Scedfaft  in  his  enmity,  he  continued 
his  oppofition,  even  though  he  found  his  own 
family  confederating  againft  him.  Although 
betrayed  by  his  fon  Macharis,  and  though  his 
life  was  attempted  by  Pharnaces,yet  he  ftillaim- 
cd  at  great  defigns,and,even  in  the  heart  of  Afia^ 
projefted  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire  i 
this  he  intended  to  efFedt  by  marching  into  Eu- 
rope, and,  there  being  joined  by  the  fierce  na* 
dons  that  inhabited  Germany  and  Gaul,  to 
crofs  the  Alps  into  Italy,  as  Hannibal  had 
done  before  him  :  but  his  timid  Afiatic  foldiers 
were  ill-difpofed  to  fecond  the  great  views  of 
their  leader.  Upon  being  apprized  of  his  in* 
tentions,  a  mutiny  enfucd,  which  was  promoted 
by  his  fon  Pharnaces,who  had  been  long  defirous 
of  gaining  the  favour  of  Pompey  by  parricide* 
Mithridates  being  thus  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
his  palace,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  army,  fent  to 
his  fon  for  leave  to  depart,  offering  him  the  free 
poffeffion  of  all  that  remained  of  his  wretched 
fortunes,  and  his  title  to  thofe  dominions,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Romans.  * 
To  this,  the  unnatural  fon  made  no  direft  reply, 
confcious  that  he  was  offered  only  what  could 
fiot  be  taken  away  •,  but,  turning  to  the  (lave 
that  brought  him  the  meffage,  he  bade  him^ 
with  a  ftern  countenance,  tell  his  father.  That 
death  was  all  that  now  remained  for  him.  Such 
fui  horrid  inftancc  of  filial  impiety  added  new 

Voii.  h  D  d  poignancy 
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poignance  to  the  wretched  oionarch^s  aflfiflfeo i* ^ 
he  could  not  refrain  from  venting  his  imprtcft> 
tions,  and  from  wifhing  that  fuch  an  uiuiatunl 
child  might,  one  day,  meet  with  like  ingrati- 
tude from  his  own  children.     Upon  this,  com- 

,.  ing  down  from  his  own  apartment,  where  he 
had  been  for  fome  time  alone,  he  entered  that 

'  particularly  alflgned  to  his  wives,  children  and 
Comedies,  where  he  bid  all  thofe  prepare  for 
death,  who  did  not  chufe  to  undergo  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Roman  captivity.  They  all  readily 
confented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  and  chear- 
fully  taking  the  poifon,  which  he  had  in  leadi- 
nefs,  expired  before  him.  As  for  himlelf,  hav- 
ing ufed  his  body  much  to  antidotes,  the  poifoo 
had  but  little  effcft,  whereupon  he  attempted  to 
difpatch  himfelf  with  his  fword  -,  but  that  alio 
failing,  a  Gaulifh  foldier,  whofe  name  was  Bi- 
tasus,  perfoi  med  this  friendly  office.  Thus  died 
Mithridates,  betrayed  by  his  fon,  and  foriakco 
by  an  army  that  feemed  terrified  at  the  greatnefi 
of  his  enterprizes.  His  fortune  was  various  ^  his 
courage  always  the  fame :  he  had  for  twenty- 
five  years  oppofed  Rome;  and,  though  he  was 
often  betrayed  by  his  captains,  his  children,  and 
his  wives,  yet  he  continually  found  refources 
againft  his  enemies,  and  was  formidable  to  the 
veiy  laft/ 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey  was  diligently 
employed  in  purfuing  his  advantages  over  li- 

gnnes, 
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but  his  o^vn  t!-'  •.  fx^^  r-iaL  iK..i  .:  :  -  :  .-  i^  ;- 
lion  agair.Il  in  <».  '  -vo  or' t!  >  x  'it  jk:  :  l";  ; 
tunc- 1  jov(.':d'i;o.  ,a;r;pM:«  l.  cr.-ii-,  l^jtli'.*  .  • 
foon  aiicr  coiiiMcil-rd  by  i^j  .i^^y  to  lur  on  Ut. 
His  rcmain'uig  ibn,  who  had  taker,  rctu^r  \n  I'he 
Roman  canip,  diJ  all  ihat  lay  in  his  povvcr  to 
prevent  a  reconcihacion ;  but  Pon^pey  repri- 
manding his  dilobedience,  treated  the  old  kiiig 
with  great  humanity, and  reltored  him  the  grcatt.t 
part  of  his  former  dominions,  only  depriving  Wun 
of  hisconquefts,  and  fining  him  fix  thoufand  ta- 
lents towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war. 
His  fon  continuing  dill  avcrlc  to  the  treary,  and 
threatening  his  father's  life,  was  confined  by 
the  general's  comniand,  in  order  to  be  refervcd 
for  his  triumph  into  Rome.  Nothing  now  there- 
fore being  able  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Pom- 
pcy's  arms,  he  marched  onward,  over  the  vafl 
mountains  of  Taurus,  fetting  up  and  depofing 
kings  at  ple^fure.  Darius,  the  king  of  Media, 
and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  were  compelled 
to  fubmit  CO  his  clemency ;  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,was  obliged  to  retire,  and  fend  to  entreat 
a  peace.  From  thence,  extending  his  conquefts 
over  the  Thuraians  and  Arabians,  he  reduced 
all  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 
Then  turning  towards  Judea,  he  fummoned 
Anftobulus,  who  had  ufurped  the  priefthood 
jpom  his  elder  brother  Hyrcanus,  to  appear  bc- 
D  d  2  fore 
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fbrc  him ;  but  Ariftobulus  had  fortified  llf  \ 
temple  of  Jerufalem  againft  him,  and  refofci 
to  anfwer.     This  venerable  place,  which  wm 
thus  converted  into  a  garrifon,    being  Toy 
ftrong  from  its  (ituation,  held  out  for  three 
months,  but  was  at  laft  takciv  and  tweKe 
thoufand  of  its  defenders  flain.     Pompejr  en* 
tered  this  great  fandbuary  with  a  miztuse  of  ft^ 
iblution  and  fear :   he  ihewed  an  tstgct  cnriofi^ 
to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  :  there  he 
gazed  for  fome  time  upon  thofe  things  which  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  but  the  priefts  themiUva 
to  behold.     Neverthelefs,  he  fhewed  fo  modi 
veneration  for  the  place,  that  he  forbore  toudh 
ing  any  of  the  vaft  treafures  depofited  there 
After  reftoring  Hyrcanus  to  the  priefthood  and 
government,  he  took  Ariftobulus  with  him,  to 
grace  his  triumph  upon  his  return.     This  tri- 
umph, which  lafted  two  days,  was  the  moft 
fplcndid  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates  of 
Rome :  therein  were  expofed  the  names  of  fif* 
teen  conquered  kingdoms,  eight  hundred  cities 
taken,  twenty-nine  repeopled,  and  a  thoufiuid 
caftles  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empire  of 
Rome.     Among  the  prifoners  led  in  triumidi, 
appeared  the  Ton  of  Tigranes;  AriftDbukn, 
king  of  Judea;  the  fifter  of  Mithridates  i  toge- 
ther with  the  hoftages  of  the  Albanians,  Iboi- 
ans,  and  the  king  of  Comagena.   The  tiediires 
that  vrere  brought  home,  amounted  to  netf  four 
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imillions  of  our  money ;  and  the  trophies  and 
other  fplendors  of  the  proceffion  were  fuch, 
that  the  fpeftators  feenied  loft  in  the  magnifi- 
cent profufion.  All  thefe  viftories,  however, 
rather  ferved  to  heighten  the  glory,  than  to  en- 
creafe  the  power  of  Rome ;  they  only  made  it 
a  more  glaring  objeft  of  ambition,  and.expofed 
its  liberties  to  greater  danger.  Thofe  liberties, 
indeed,  feemed  devoted  to  ruin  on  every  fide ; 
for,  even  while  Pompey  was  purfuing  his  con- 
quefts  abroad,  Rome  was  at  the  verge  of  ruin, 
from  a  confpiracy  at  home. 

This  confpiracy  was  projefted  and  carried  on 
by  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patrician  by  birth,  who 
rdblved  to  build  his  own  power  on  the  downfal 
of  his  country.  He  was  Angularly  formed,  both 
by  art  and  nature,  to  conduft  a  confpiracy :  he 
was  pofiefied  of  courage,  equal  to  the  moft  def- 
perate  attempts,  and  eloquence  to  give  a  colour 
CO  his  ambition :  ruined  in  his  fortunes^  profli* 
g^te  in  his  manners,  and  vigilant  in  puri'uing 
his  aims :  he  was  infatiable  after  wealth,  only 
with  a  view  to  lavilh  it  in  his  guilty  pleafures : 
in  (hort,  as  Saluft  defcribes  him,  he  was  a  com- 
pound of  oppofite  paflions ;  intemperate  to  ex- 
cefs,  yet  patient  of  labour  to  a  wonder ;  feverc 
with  the  virtuous,  debauched  with  the  gay  -,  fo 
chat  he  had  all  the  vicious  for  his  friends  by  in- 
clination ;  and  he  attached  even  fome  of  the 
pxxl,  by  the  ipecious  fhew  of  pretended  virtue. 
D  d  3  However, 
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However,  his  real  charadlcr  was  at  length  very ' 
well  known  at  Rome  ;  he  had  been  accu(ed  d 
debauching  a  vcftal  virgin-,  he  was  fufpedcd  of 
murdering  his  fon,  to  gratify  a  criminal  paffion; 
and  it  was  notorious,  that,  in  the  profcriptioii 
of  Sylla,  he  had  killed  his  own  brother,  to 
make  his  court  to  that  tyrant. 

Catiline  having  contrafted  many  debts  by  the 
loofenefs  of  fuch  an  ill-fpent  life,  was  rcfolvcd 
to  extricate  him i elf  from  them  by  any  means 
however  unlawful :  his  firft  aim,  therefore,  was 
at  the  confulrtiip,  in  which  he  hoped  to  repair 
his  (battered  fortune,  by  the  plunder  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  but  in  this  he  was  fruftrated.  Th:s  dil- 
gracc  fo  operated  upon  a  mind  naturally  warm, 
that  he  inilantly  entered  into  an  afTociation  widi 
Pifo  and  feme  others,  of  defperate  fortunes  like 
himfelf,  in  which  it  was  relblved  to  kill  the 
confuls  that  had  been  ju(l  chofen,  with  fevcral 
other  fcnators,  and  to  fliare  the  government 
among  thcmfelvtrs.  Thefe  deHgns,  however, 
were  dilcovcrcrd  before  they  were  ripe  fora&ion, 
and  the  fen?.re  took  care  to  obviate  their  effcfis. 
Sor»c  time  after,  he  ar:nin  fued  for  the  conful- 
fhij..,  and  was  again  difappcinted  ;  the  great 
Cicero,  whole  cliarader  will  Lx-  given  hereafter, 
being  pre  ft.  nv  J  before  him.  Enraged  at  thelc 
rcj^eiitcd  ir.orriScation?,  he  now  breathed  no- 
tkir'i:  but  revenQ-e :  his  dcfiL-n  was,  had  he  then 
obcaincd  t!:e  coiiiulfliip,  and  with  it  the  com- 
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manJ  of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  to  have 
feized  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  go- 
verned alone.  At  length,  impatience  under  his 
difappointments  would  not  permit  him  to  wait 
for  the  ripening  of  his  fchemes  ;  wherefore  he 
formed  the  mad  rdblutiun  of  ufurping  the  em- 
pire, though  yet  without  means  adequate  to 
the  execution. 

Many  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  former  con- 
fpiracy  of  Pifo,  (till  remained  attached  to  his 
interefts :  thefe  he  aflemblcd  to  about  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  where  he  informed  them  of  his 
aims  and  his  hopes,  fettled  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  fixed  a  day  for  the  execution.  It 
was  rcfolved  among  them,  that  a  general  infur- 
redion  Ihould  be  raifcd  throughout  Italy,  the 
different  parts  of  which  were  affigned  to  the 
different  leaders.  Rome  was  to  be  fired  in  fe- 
vcral  places  at  once;  and  Catiline,  at  the  heaJ 
of  an  army  raifed  in  Etruria,  was  in  the  general 
confufion  to  poffefs  himielf  of  the  city,  and 
maffacre  all  the  fcnators.  Lentulus,  one  of  his 
profligate  affiftants,  who  had  been  praetor  or 
judge  in  the  city,  was  to  prefide  in  their  general 
councils:  Cethegus,  a  man  who  facrificed  the 
poffeflion  of  great  prefent  power,  to  the  hopes 
of  gratifying  his  revenge  againft  Cicero,  was 
to  direft  the  maffacre  through  the  city-,  and 
Caffus  was  to  conduft  thofe  who  fired  it.  But 
the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  a  chief  obftacle 
D  d  4  t# 
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to  their  deligns,  Catiline  was  very  dcfirous  t& 
fee  him  taken  off  before  he  ieft  Rome ;  upon 
which,  two  knights  of  the  company  undenook 
to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  ao 
early  ViGt  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  The  meet- 
ing, however,  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Ciceio 
had  infotmation  of  all  that  pafled  in  it ;  for,  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  woman,  named  Fulvia,  be 
had  gained  over  Curius,  her  lover,  and  one  of 
the  confpirators,  to  fend  him  a  pundual  account 
of  all  their  deliberations.  Having  taken  proper 
precautions  to  guard  himfelf  againft  the  defigns 
of  his  morning  vifitors,  who  were .  punftual  to 
the  appointment,  he  next  took  care  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  cit)%  and  aflfembling  the 
fenate,  confulted  what  was  bed  to  be  done  in 
this  time  of  danger.  The  firft  ftep  taken,  was 
to  offer  confiderable  rewards  for  farther  difix)- 
veries,  and  then  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
the  (late.  Catiline,  to  fhew  how  well  he  could 
diflemble,  or  juftify  any  crime,  went  boldly  to  the 
fenate,  declaring  his  innocence,  and  offering  to 
give  any  fccurity  for  his  behaviour.  Thefe  pro- 
feflions,  urged  with  an  apparent  humility,  gain- 
ed over  many  of  the  Roman  fenators ;  but  Ci- 
cero, incenfed  at  his  effrontery,  inftead  of  pur- 
fuing  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  rofe  up,  and  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  Catiline,  broke  out  into  t 
moft  fevere  inveftivc  againft  him.  The  fpecch 
13  dill  remaining,  in  which,  with  all  the  fire  of 
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mes,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
prcfcnt  hnpeachment.  When  Cicero  was  feared, 
Catiline  rofe  in  his  turn,  and,  wich  well  prepared 
diflimulation,  and  a  dejefted  countenance,  bc- 
fought  the  fenate  not  over-ralhiy  to  credit  vain 
reports  concerning  him  ;  nor  believe,  that  a 
perfon  of  his  rank^  whofc  anceftors,  and  whofi 
fervices  demanded  rather  fame  than  cenfure, 
could  be  guilty  of  fuch  vile  imputations.  While 
he  was  continuing  his  defence,  and  beginning  ta 
introduce  fonie  refleftionsagainft  thcconful,  the 
hief  of  which  was  the  obfcurity  of  his  originaJ, 
c  fenate  refufed  to  hear  him ;  whereupon  he 
ared  aloud,  That  fince  he  was  denied  a  vin- 
ication  of  himfelf,  and  driven  headlong  by  his 
icmies,  he  would  cxtinguifli  the  fiamc  which 
as  raifed  about  him,  in  univerfal  ruin  :  thus 
faying,  he  rufhed  out  of  the  aflembly,  threaten- 
ing deltrudion  to  all  his  oppofers*  As  foon  as 
he  was  returned  to  his  houie,  and  began  to  rc- 
fleft  on  what  had  pafled,  he  perceived  it  vain 
to  diJTcmble  any  longer  ;  wherefore,  refolving 
to  enter  at  once  into  adion,  before  the  com- 
monwealth was  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  after  a 
(bort  conference  with  Lentulus  and  Cethegus, 
he  left  Rome  by  night,  with  a  fmall  retinue,  to 
make  the  bcft  of  his  way  towards  Etruria,  where 
Manilius,  one  of  the  confpirators,  was  raifing  an 
rmy  to  fupport  him. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Cicero  took  proper  pre- 
cautions to  lecure  ail  thole  of  the  conlpinqr 
vfho  remained  in  Rome ;  and  induced  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,   ta  feoond 
his  defigns.     Lentuius,  Cethegus,  Caefim  and 
feveral  others,  were  put  in  conflnemenc  %  and  it 
was  propounded  to  the  fenate,  what  courie 
fhould  be  taken  with  the  prilbners.     The  prin- 
cipal evidences  againil  them  were  the  ambafla- 
dors  of  the  AUobroges  ;  a  fierce  people  inhabit- 
ing the  countries  now  called  Daupbiny  and  Sa- 
voy ;  who  depofed,  that  they  had  been  applied 
to,  to  furnifl)  a  body  of  horfe  whenever  the  war 
fhould  begins  bur  that,  being  apprehenfive  of 
the  danger,  they  had  declined  the  propofal ;  at 
the  fame  time  producing  the  letters  of  Lentulus 
to  them  for  that  purpcfe,  marked  with  his  own 
feal.  Upon  this,  a  great  debate  arofe  in  thehouie 
concerning  the  punifhment  of  the  prisoners ; 
a  deliberation  of  great  delicacy    and  impor- 
tance.  Capital  punifnmcnts  were  rare,  and  even 
odious  in  Rome ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crimes  of  which  they  were  convifted,  required 
a  quick  and  exemplary  punifhment.     Silanus, 
the  enfuing  year's  conilil,  was  of  opinion,  thaf 
they  fhould  all  be  put  to  death.  To  this,  all 
who  fpoke  after  him  readily  affented,  till  it 
came  to  Julius  C^far's  turn  to  deliver  bis  opi- 
nion.    This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  cho- 
11  n  prastor  for  the  enfuing  year,  bad,  from  the 
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very  beginning  of  his  life,  marked  out  a  way  to 
tmiverfal  empire  \  and  now  thought,  that  a  (hew 
.of  clemency  I'pon  this  occafion,  would  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  the  people.     It  is  fuppofed 
a!fo  by  fome,  that  he  fecretly  favoured  the  con* 
fpiracy,  and  only  waited  for  its  firft  fuccefTes,  to 
put  himfelf  at  its  head.  He,  therefore,  obferved, 
in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  fpeech   (for  of  all 
orators  in  the  commonwealth,  Cicero  alone  ex- 
celled him)  that  thofe  v^ho  opined  for  death, 
were  on  the  merciful  fide,  Cnce  death  was  but 
the  relief  of  the  miferable,  and  left  no  fenfe  of 
good  or  ill  beyond  it.     The  heinoufnefs  of  the 
prefent  crime,  he  faid,  might  juftify  any  fevc- 
rity  •,  but  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free 
ftate,  where  power  fometimes  happened  to  fall 
into  bad  hands.     Though  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  a  conful  as  Cicero,  yet, 
in  other  times,  and  under  other  confuls,  none 
could  tell  how  far  juftice  might  flop  fhort  of 
cruelty :  his  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
confpirators  (hould  be  fentenced  to  perpetual 
confinement.  His  fpeech,  delivered  with  all  the 
arts  of  a  complete  orator,  feemed  to  make  great 
impreflion  on  the  whole  affembly :  Silanus  him- 
felf began  to  excufe  and  mitigate  the  feverity  of 
his  former  fentence  -,  and  even  the  friends  of 
the  conful  were  almoft  convinced,  when  Porciiis  • 
Cato,  at  laft,  ftood  up  to  oppofe  it :  no  two 
charaftcrs  could  be  more  oppofite,  than  his  to 

that 
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that  of  the  former  fpeaker.  Csfarwasnierdfid^ 
gentle  and  infinuating ;  CatD»  fevere,  fbnxfol 
and  overbearing ;  Csefar  loved  his  countiyy  m 
hopes  one  day  to  govern  it  -,  Caco  lored  k  moit 
than  other  countries,  only  becaufe  he  thooglit  k 
more  free :  the  one  icrupled  no  means,  however 
illicit,  to  attain  his  ends  i  the  other  laboured  but 
to  one  end)  by  one  way,  the  moil  exaked  juitioe 
condu&ing  him  to  the  moft  inflexible  virtue.  In 
h&j  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philolbphers  be^ 
gan  to  give  a  bent  to  the  difpofitions  oithc  grat 
men  of  the  time ;  fo  that  Cadar  was  a  follower 
of  Epicurus,  and  Cato  was  a  xi^  ftdc  He  be- 
gan,  therefore,  by  defcribing  Cicero  as  he  really 
was ;  a  man  dignified  with  almoft  every  virtue 
conducive  to  his  own  happinels,  together  with 
all  the  talents  that  could  improve  happineis  in 
others.  He  proceeded,  by  wondering  how  any 
debate  could  arife  about  puni(hing  n>en,  who 
had  begun  an  a&ual  war  upon  their  country : 
that  he  had  never  pardoned  in  himfelf,  the  very 
wanderings  of  his  heart  ^  and  could  not  eafily 
forgive  the  moft  flagitious  aAions  in  others : 
that  they  were  not  deliberating  on  the  fate  of  ^ 
the  prifoners  only,  but  on  that  of  Catiline's 
whole  army,  which  would  be  animated  or  de- 
jeded,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  their  de- 
crees :  wherefore  his  opinion  was,  (ince  the  cri- 
minals had  been  convi&ed  both  by  teftimony 
and  their  own  confeflion,  that  they  (hould  fuffer 
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death,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  in  circumftances  of  the  like  nature.  His 
fpeech  was  feconded  by  another,  ftill  more 
forceful,  from  Cicero  •,  and  thefe  carried  fuch 
convidtion,  that  they  put  an  end  to  the  debate* 
The  vote,  for  the  death  of  the  confpirators,  was 
no  fooner  paffed,  than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it 
in  execution,  left  the  night,  which  was  coming 
on,  (hould  produce  any  new  difturbance.  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  reft,  were,  therefore, 
taken  from  their  refpedive  fureties,  and  con- 
duced by  the  chief  magiftrates,  who  delivered 
them  over  to  the  executioners,  who  prefently 
ftrangkd  them  in  prifon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Catiline  had  railed  an 
ftrmy  of  twelve  thoufand  men ;  of  which  a 
fourth  part  only  was  completely  armed ;  the  reft 
being  fumi(hed  with  what  chance  afforded,  darts, 
lances  and  clubs.  He  refufed,  at  firft,  to  enlift 
(laves,  who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers, 
trailing  to  the  proper  ftrength  of  the  confpi- 
racy ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  conful, 
who  was  fent  againft  him,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  that  his  confederates  were  put  to 
death  in  Rome,  the  face  of  his  affairs  were  en- 
tirely altered.  His  firft  attempt,  therefore,  was, 
*by  long  marches,  to  make  his  efcape  over  the 
Appennines  into  Gaul  -,  but  in  this  his  hopes 
were  difappointed,  all  the  paflfes  being  flridly 
guarded  by  an  army  under  Metellus,  fuperior 

to 
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to  his  own.  Being  thus  hemmed  in  on  cvciy 
fide,  and  feeing  all  things  dcfperatc,  with  no- 
thing left  him,  but  either  to  die  or  conquer,  he 
rcfolved  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  againft  that 
army  which  purfued  him.  Antonius,  the  conful, 
being  himfelf  fick.  the  command  devolved  upon 
his  lieutenant,  Petreius  ;  who,  after  a  fierce  and 
bl  ody  aftion,  in  which  he  loft  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  beft  troops,  deftroyed  Catiline  and 
his  whole  army,  which  fought  defperatcly  to  the 
laft  man :  they  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks  in 
which  they  ftood  when  alive ;  and,  as  if  infpired 
with  the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  fought  not  fo 
much  to  conquer,  as  to  fell  a  bloody  victory, 
and  to  mingle  public  calamity  with  their  private 
ruin.  The  commonwealth  being  thus  freed 
from  their  apprehenfions  of  danger,  unanimouf- 
ly  concurred  in  their  ap  )laufes  of  Cicero,  whofc 
councils  had  been  the  thkf  means  of  removing 
them.  *  Public  thanks  were  decreed  him  by  the 
fenate,  and,  at  the  jnftance  of  Cato,  he  was 
filled  the  Father  of  his  country  ;  the  people, 
with  loud  acclamations,  confirming  the  juftice 
of  the  decree. 

The  extinction  of  this  confpiracy  fecmed  only 
to  leave  an  open  theatre  for  the  ambition  of  the 
great  men  of  the  ft  ate  to  difplay  itfelf  in.  Pom- 
pcy  was  now  returned  in  triumph  from  conquer- 
ing the  Eaft,  as  he  had  before  been  victorious 
in  Europe  and  Africa^    Every  eye  was  fixed 
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upon  him,  as  being  the  moft  powerful  man  in 
the  ftate,  and  capable  of  governing  it  at  his 
pleafure.  His  fuccefs  in  war  had  procured  him 
the  furname  of  Great,  and  he  was  ftill  more 
pleafed  with  the  title,  than  the  confcioufnefs  of 
deferving  it.  This  was  the  port  his  ambition 
aimed  at ;  he  fcemed  more  defirous  of  being  the 
leader,  than  the  ruler,  of  his  country ;  of  being 
applauded,  than  obeyed.  He  had  it  in  his  power 
often  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  ftatc,  by 
force  -,  but  he  either  declined  the  fatigue  of  it, 
or  lived  in  perpetual  expedation  of  receiving  as 
a  gift,  what  he  did  not  chufe  to  extort  by  vio- 
lence. His  parts  were  fpecious,  rather  than  pe- 
netrating-, and  his  chief  inftrument  in  govern* 
ing,  was  dilTimulation  :  but  being  a  better  iol- 
dier  than  ftatefman,  he  was  adored  abroad,  and 
gained  in  the  camp  that  homage  which  was  de- 
nied him  at  home. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  upon  his  return,  was, 
to  direft  the  elcftion  of  both  the  confuls,  by 
whofe  help  he  hoped  he  Ihould  readily  obtain 
the  ratification  of  all  that  he  had  difpofed  of  in 
Afia ;  together  with  a  diftribution  of  lands  to 
his  foldiers,  of  part  of  the  countries  they  had 
conquered.  However,  he  was  difappointed  in 
both  thefe  expcftations ;  the  fenate,  who  began 
to  fee  and  dread  his  power,  were  defirous  of  lef- 
fening  it  by  every  oppofition.  The  two  confuls 
turned  againft  him  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  were 
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fcconded  by  all  thofe  who  were  not  the  avowed 
inftrumcnts  of  his  party.  The  tribune,  FlaTiusi 
who  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impadeot  of 
the  delay,  and  animated  by  Pompejr's  power, 
had  the  hardinefs  to  commit  Metellus  the  coo- 
ful  to  prifon ;  and  when  all  the  fenate  followed, 
and  refolved  to  go  to  prifon  with  him,  the  tri- 
bune put  his  chair  againft  the  door  to  keep 
them  out.    This  violence,  however,  gave  fuch 
offence  to  the  people,  that  Pompey  found  it 
advifeable  to  driaw  off  the  tribune,  and  releafe 
the  conful.    From  this  oppofitioA  in  the  ienate^ 
he  began  to  find,  that  his  own  intereft  alone, 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  rule  the  comoxm- 
wealth,  without  taking  in  fome  of  the  moft 
powerful  men  of  the  ftate,  not  as  partners  to 
divide  his  power,  but  as  inftrumcnts  to  affift  it, 
Craffus,  as  we  have  already  obfcrved,  was 
the  richeft  man  in  Rome  -,  and  next  to  him,  pot 
feffed  of  the  grcateft  authority :  his  party  in  the 
fenate  was  even  ftronger  than  that  of  Pompey, 
his  rival,  and  the  envy  raifed  againft  him  was 
lefs.     He  and  Pompey  had  been  long  difunited 
by  an  oppofition  of  interefts,  and  of  charadcrs : 
however,  it  was  from  a  continuance  of  their 
mutual  jealoufies,  that  the  ftate  was  in  fome 
meafure  to  cxpedl  its  future  fafety.     It  was  in 
this  fituation  of  things,  that  Julius  Ca^far,  who 
had  lately  gone  prastor  into  Spain,  and  had  re* 
turned  with  great  riches  and  glory,  refolved  Co 
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convert  their  mutual  jealoufy  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. This  celebrated  man  was  nephew  to 
Marius,  by  the  female  line,  and  defcended 
from  one  of  the  moft  illnftrious  families  in 
Rome  :  he  had  already  mounted  by  the  regular 
gradations  of  office  •,  having  been  qu^jftor, 
sedilc,  and  grand  pontiff,  and  prsetor  in  Spain. 
Being  delcendcd  from  popular  anceftors,  he 
warmly  efpoufed  the  fide  of  the  people,  and 
fhortly  after  the  death  of  Sylla  procured  thofc 
whom  he  had  banifhed  to  be  recalled.  He  had 
all  along  declared  for  the  populace  againft  the 
fenatc,  and  by  this  became  their  moft  favourite 
magiftrate.  He  had  received  proper  intelligence, 
during  his  adminiftration  in  Spain,  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  refolved  to  return,  to  im- 
prove occurrences  in  his  favour.  His  fervices 
in  Spain  had  deferved  a  triumph,  and  his  am- 
bition afpired  to  the  confulfhip.  However,  it 
was  contrary  to  law  for  him  to  have  both ;  for 
to  obtain  the  confullhip,  he  muft  come  into  the 
city,  and  by  entering  the  city,  he  was  difquali- 
ficd  for  a  triumph.  In  this  dilemma,  he  pre- 
ferred folid  power  to  empty  parade,  and  deter- 
mined to  ftand  for  the  confulfhip  •,  at  the  fame 
time,  rcfolving  to  attach  the  two  moft  power- 
ful men  in  the  ftate  to  him,  by  effecting  their 
reconciliation.  He  accordingly  began  firft,  by 
offering  his  fervices  to  Pompey,  promifing  him 
his  aid  in  having  all  his  ails  paffed,  notwith- 
VoL.  I.  E  e  ftanding 
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ftanding  the  fenate's  oppofition.  Pompejr^ 
pleafed  at  the  acquifition  of  a  perfon  of  fb  much 
merit,  readily  granted  him  his  confidence  and 
protedtion.  He  next  applied  to  Craflus,  who, 
firom  former  connexions  was  difpofed  to  be- 
come dill  more  nearly  his  friend  :  at  ki^h, 
finding  neither  averfe  to  an  union  of  intercfts, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  bringing  tbem  to- 
gether ;  and,  remonftrating  to  them  the  ad* 
Tantage,  as  well  as  the  neceffity  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, had  art  enough  to  perfuade  them  to  forget 
former  animofities.  A  combination  was  thus 
formed,  by  which  they  agreed,  that  nothing 
ihould  be  done  in  the  commonwealth,  but  what 
received  their  mutual  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation. This  was  called  the  Firft  Triumvirate, 
by  which  we  find  the  conftitution  weakened 
by  a  new  intereft,  that  had  not  hitherto  taken 
place  in  the  government,  very  different  from 
that  either  of  the  fenate  or  the  people,  and  yet 
dependant  on  both.  A  power  Uke  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  depended  upon  the  nice  condud  of 
different  interefts,  could  not  be  of  long  cono- 
nuance  ;  and,  in  fad,  was  foon.  after  fwallowtd 
up  in  the  military  power,  which  took  away 
even  the  (hadow  of  liberty. 
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CHAP.         XXI. 


From  the  b^inning  of  the  firft  Triumvirate  to  the 
death  of  Pompey. 

H  E  commonwealth  might  at  this  time  be  U.  C. 
confidered,  as  made  up  of  three  different  bo-  ^^* 
dies,  each  purfuing  feparate  interefts.  The  tri- 
umvirate aiming  at  fovcreign  authority,  and  de- 
firous,  by  deprefling  the  fenate  and  alluring^  the 
people,  to  extend  their  own  influence.  The 
ienate,  equally  apprehenfive  of  the  three  great 
men  who  controlled  them,  and  of  the  people  who 
oppofed  them,  formed  a  middle  intereft  between 
both;  and,  defirous  of  re-eftablifhing  the  arifto- 
cracy  which  had  been  fet  up  by  Sylla,  gave 
their  ftruggles  the  name  of  freedom.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  defirous  of 
freedom  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  and,  with  a 
fatal  Uindnels,  only  apprehenfive  of  the  inva- 
fion  of  it  from  the  fide  of  the  fenate,  gave  all 
their  influence  to  the  triumvirate,  whofe  plro- 
mifes  were  great,  and  pretences  fpecious. 

The  firft  thing  Ca^far  did,  upon  being  taken 

into  the  triumvirate,  was  to  avail  himfelf  of 

die  intereft  of  his  confederates  to  obtain  the 

Confulfhip.    The  fenate  had  ftiU  fome  fmall 
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influence  left;  and,  though  they  were  obliged  to 

^  concur  in  chuling  him,  yet  they  gave  him  for  a 

colleague,  one  Bibulus,  who  they  fuppofed 
would  be  a  check  upon  bis  power )  but  the  op- 
polition  was  too  ftrong  for  even  fuperior  aldi- 
ties  to  refift  it ;  fo  that  Bibulus,  after  a  flight  aC- 
tempt  in  favour  of  thefenate,  remained  inafiive 
the  fucceeding  part  of  the  year.  Caefar,  however, 
was  by  no  n^ean :  fo ;  but  began  his  (chemes  for 
empire,  by  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  people. 
He  preferred  a  law  for  dividing  certain  landls  in 
Campania,  among  fuch  of  the  poor  citizens,  at 
had  at  leaft  three  children.  This  propoial  was 
juft  enough  in  i(felf,  and  only  criminal  from  the 
views  of  the  propofer.  The  fenate  being  rcfolv- 
.cd  to  oppofe  him  in  all  his  fchemcs,  endeavour- 
ed to  thwart  him  in  this,  which  only  ferved  to 
exafpcrate  the  people  ftill  more  againft  thero. 
The  multitude  drove  them  from  the  place  of 
aflfembling  with  ilones :  Cato  and  Bibulus,  who 
were  moft  aftive  againft  the  law,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire;  and  the  reft  of  the  fenate  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,  to  confirm  the  ob- 
fervance  of  it.  During  this  ftruggle,  Fompey 
and  CrafTus  became  the  dupes  of  their  aflbciate, 
driving  the  law  forward  with  all  their  a&ivity 
and  intereft:  the  former  publickly  declared, 
that  if  any  would  come  (as  he  was  informed 
they  would)  with  fwords  tooppofe  it,  he  woukj 
be  the  firft  to  life  up  his  (hicld  in  its  defence. 
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By  this  conduft  he  loft  all  his  former  influence 
in  the  fenate,  while  Crefar  alone  gained  all  the 
popularity  of  a  law,  which  was  of  his  own  pro- 
pofing.  From  that  time  he  afted  entirely 
without  the  affiftance  of  his  colleague,  fo  that 
it  was  jeftingly  called  the  confullhip  of  Julius 
and  Csefar;  intimating,  that  all  things  were  done 
only  by  him. 

Having  thus  ingratiated  himfclf  with  the 
people,  his  next  ttep  was  to  procure  the  favour 
of  the  knights,  who  made  a  very-  powerful 
body  in  the  ftate.  They  had  for  many  years 
been  the  financers  or  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  by  that  means  had  acquired  vaft 
riches  -,  however  they  now  began  to  complain 
of  their  inability  to  pay  the  ftipulated  fums  into 
the  treafury.  Carfar,  therefore,  procured  a  law 
to  abate  a  third  part  of  their  difburfcments, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  fenate. 
In  this  manner,  having  advanced  his  influence 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  ftate,  he  deter- 
mined to  attach  Pompey  ftill  more  clofely  to 
hini,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage; a  woman  with  every  accomplifliment 
that  could  tend  to  cement  their  confederacy. 

Having  thus  ftrengthened  himfelf  at  home, 
he  next  deliberated  with  his  confederates,  about 
ftiaring  the  foreign  provinces  of  the  empire  be- 
tween them.  The  partition  was  foon  made: 
Pompey  chqfc  Spain  for  his  own  part ;  for  being 
Ee  3  fatiguecj 
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fatigued  with  conqxieft,  and  latiatcd  with  ouE* 
tary  fame,  he  was  willing  to  take  his  pleafimi 
at  Rome ;  and  there  being  no  appearaiiee  of  rt» 
volt  in  that  province,  he  knew  it  could  eafilj  ha 
governed  by  his  lieutenant.  Ciaflus  chofe  Sfm 
for  his  part  of  the  empire  i  which  province,  aa 
it  had  hitherto  enriched  the  generals  who  had 
lubdued  it,  would,  he  hoped,  gratify  him  k 
this  his  moft  favourite  purfuit.    ToC^bri 
left  the  provinces  of  Gaul  ^  compo&d  of  i 
fierce  and  powerful  nations  %  moft  of  them 
fubdued,  and  the  reft  only  profdiing  a  i 
fubje&ion.    Wherefore,  as  it  was  rather  ^ 
pointing  him  to  conquer  than  command,  thia 
government  was  granted  him  for  five  years  i  as 
if,  by  its  continuance,  to  compenfate  for  its  dan- 
ger.    Having  thus  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  they  each  of  them  prepared  for  their  re- 
fpcdive  deftinations ;  but,  previous  to  Caefar^s 
fettingout,  there  was  ftill  an  obftade  that  leemcd 
to  blaft  his  aims,  and  which  he  wiflied  to  have 
removed.    This  was  Tullius  Cicero,  whom  wt 
have  already  fcen,  by  his  penetration  and  dcK 
quence,  defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline^ 
and  who  ftill  continued  a  watchful  guardian  over 
die  liberties  of  Rome.     This  great  orator  and 
ftatefman,  or,  to  give  him  an  higher  appellatioa 
ftilU  this  excellent  philofopher  had,  fix>m  a  very 
bumble  original,  raifed  himfclf  into  the  fore* 
sioft  rank  of  the  (late  :  he  was  endowed  with 
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all  the  wifdom  and  all  the  virtues  that  could 
adorn  a  man.  However,  his  wifdom,  by  dircft- 
ing  his  views  over  too  wide  a  fphere,  often  over- 
looked thofe  advantages,  which  are  clearly  di- 
fcemed  by  ftiort-fighted  cunning  -,  and  his  vir- 
tues, by  being  applauded  by  others,  and  receiv- 
ing his  own  confcious  approbation,  tinftured  his 
mind  with  vanity.  He  fcemed,  in  his  general 
condud,  guilty  of  a  fault  too  common  with  men 
of  great  abilities ;  a  defire  of  uniting  in  himfelf 
incompatible  qualities,  which  gave  an  air  of  ri- 
dicule to  his  greateft  adlions.  Thus,  while  he 
aimed  at  being  the  firft  orator  in  the  ftate,  he 
.  vrzs  eager  alfo  to  be  thought  the  beft  jefter ; 
vrhHc  he  taught  men  to  contemn  vanity,  he 
was  fcen  eUmeftly  intriguing  for  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  which,  however,  he  had  done  no- 
thing to  merit.  Though  no  man  faw  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times  more  clearly  than  he,  yet 
he  had  hopes  of  governing  fii  corrupt  a  common- 
ivealth  without  fraud.  Though  he  faw  through 
every  perfon  he  converted  with,  yet  he  fuffered 
himfeliF  to  be  the  dupe  of  many,  rather  than 
recede  firom  the  rectitude  of  his  aims. .  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Caefar  was  defirous  " 
of  expelling  fuch  a  charafter  from  the  republic, 
which  was  fo  unlike  his  own.  To  effedl  thb,  he 
refolved  to  take  into  his  party  Publius  Clodius, 
«man  of  patrician  birth,  diilblute  manners,  great 
popular^y,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Cicero. 
£04  Beiide* 
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Befides  an  oppofuion  of  charader, ,  a  principal 
caufe  of  their  enmity  was,  Cicero's  having  for- 
merly appeared  againft  him  upon  his  trial  bcfoie 
the  people,  for  an  offence  againft  the  matrons 
of  Rome,  whofe  myfteries  he  had  intruded  upon 
dreiTed  in  woman's  cloaths.    He  was  at  this 
time  a  tribune  of  the  people,  although  he  had 
been  obliged  to  get  himfelf  adopted  by  a  ple- 
beian, before  he  could  obtain  that  ofHce.     The 
hopes  of  revenging  himfelf.  upon  Cicero,  id 
fome  meafure  incited  him  to  ftand  for  it ;  and 
'  the  concurrence  of  Csefar  and  Pompey  with  hb 
pretenfions,  foon  aflured  him  of  fuccels.     He, 
therefore,  pubUckly  began  to  accufe  Cicero,  for 
having  put  the  late  coni'pirators  to  death  ;  who, 
being  citizens,  ought  to  have  been  adjudged  by 
the  people.    Cicero,  terrified  at  this  acculation, 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  oppofc  it.     He 
applied  to  Caviar  to  be  taken  as  his  lieutenant 
into  Gaul ;  but  Clodiushad  art  enough  to  allure 
him  from  that  defign,  by  pretending^  that  his 
rel'crttment  was  rather  a  matter  of  form  than  of 
revenge.   Pompey,  too,  contibuted  to  pux  him 
off  his  guard  by  a  promilc  of  protcdion^;  fo 
that  the  cunning  of  thefc  men  of  moderate  u^yili- 
tics  was  more  than  a  match  fof  the  wifdoailof 
the  philofophcr.     Clodius,  having  firft  c;:uifcd 
a  law  to  be  ena6led,  importing,  that  any  w&o 
had    condemned   a  Roman   citizt-n    unhcarth 
fhould  himrdf    be   baniftied,  loon   after  im^ 
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Aiachtrd  Cicero  upon  it.     It  was  in  vain  that 
ais  great  man  wtnt  up  and  down  the  city,  lo- 
.cicuig  his  caule  in  the  habit  ot  a  Tupplianr, 
nd  attended  by  many  or'  the  lirll  young  nohlc- 
.icn  whom  he  had  taught   the  rules  or"  elo- 
quence;   thoie  powers  of  Ipeaking  \\hich  had 
•ccn  lb  often  iViCcei'siul  in  defending  tlie  caule 
f  Others,  fcemed  t'nally  to  forfake  liiiii  in  his 
iWn  ;  he  was  baniihed,  by  the  votes  of  ti:e  [)eo- 
)]c,  four  hundred  miles  from  Italy  i  his  lv)ules 
.rcrc  ordered  to  be  demolilhed,   and  his  goods 
'sl-up  to  fale.     None  now  remained  that  could 
kfcnd  the  part  oi'  liie  I'enatc  but  Cato ;  and  he 
Vf^  Ihortly  after  fent  into  Cyprus,   uiuier  pre- 
■  (nee  of  doing  him  a  favour  ;  bu:,  in  reality,  in 
')jpdcr  to  leave  an  open  theatre  for  the  triumvi- 
'pte  to  act  in.     C«L*iar,  during  t:\efe  inrrigues, 
ttcnded  to  be  an  unconcerr/jd  fpejiator,  and 
be  wholly  occupied  in  his  prtparaiions  for 
Mng  into  Gaul,     lie,  in  fa::,  left:  noticing  un- 
fit", that  might  advance  tlie  rj:cA:d,  or  enci-.-afe 
ilrength  of,   tiiis  expedition  ^    wi:.T':iore, 
iving  i'ompey  to  L'.uard  rliv'.r  nujc.ial  inic/Cils 
jjt  home,  he  march™  iuio  his  p:ovii:cc  at  tiiC 
JK^^  of  four  hrgion:.,  that  Vvcre  ijanied  hiiii  b/ 
^ic  fcnate,  and  tv.o  more  that  wciv  lent  hiin  by 
ilib  new  afibciate  in  the  emp-re. 
.  It  would  be  in.poiuble,  in  the  narrow  compafs 
.whii-JiI  have  aPfiviicd  nnl.  if,   ro  enumerare  all 
4lic  battles  Cxlar  fou/f;r,  and  die  itace:.  he  fub- 
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daed,  in  his  tirpeditions  into  Gtal  and  Btkna, 
which  continued  eight  years.    He  has  Umlelf 
given  a  detail  of  them  in  his  Commentaries  a 
work  which  does  as  much  honour  to  Kb  diilidct 
as  a  writer,  as  his  condud  did  to  his  taknts  at 
a  general.     To  abridge  fuch  k  woric,  is  bat « 
deftroy  it ;  to  turn  it  into  a  dry  catalogue  af 
names,  that  ceafe  to  intereft ;  and  of  battles  tbit 
would  appear  to  be  all  the  iamc:  it  will  he 
fufficicnt  juft  to  mention  thofe  vi&ories  which  a 
great  and  experienced  general,  at  the  head  of  a 
difciplined  army,  gained  over  the  barbarous  aad 
tumultuary,  chough  numerous,  forces  that  weit 
led  to  oppofe  him.     The  Helvetians  weie  the 
Hrft  that  were  brought  into  fubjeftion,  with  die . 
\o(%  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  men ;  thofe 
who  remained  after  the  carnage,  were  fcnt,  by 
Caelar,  in  fafcty  to  their  forefts,  from  whence 
they  had  iflfued.     The  Germans,  with  Ariovit 
tus  at  their  head,  were  next  cut  off*,  to  the 
number  of  eighty  thoufand ;  their  monarch 
himfclf  narrowly  efcaping  in  a  little  boat  acrois 
the  Rhine.     The  Belgse  were  cut  off*  with  fuch 
great  flaughter,  that  mar(hes  and  deep  riven 
were  rendered  palTable  from  the  heaps  of  flaiiti 
The  Nervians,  who  were  the  mod  warlike  of 
thofe  barbarous  nations,  made  head  for  a  fhoit 
time,  and  fell  upon  the  Romans  with  fuch  fiiry, 
that  their  army  was  in  danger  of  being  utterly 
routed  i    but  Ca:far  himfelf  haftily  catching 
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up  g  buckler,  nifhed   through  his  army  into 
the  mtdft  of  the  enemy  j  by  which  means,  he 
fo  turned  the  fate  of  the  day»   that  the  faarbt- 
rians  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man.     The  Celtic 
Gauh,   who  were  powerful  at  fea,  were  next 
brought  under  fubje£tion.      After  thcm»   the 
Saeviy  the  Menapii,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Britilh  fea<   -  From 
thence,  ftimulated  by  the  dcfire  of  conqucft^ 
he  crofled  over  into  Britain^  upon  pretence^  that 
the  natives  had  furnifhed  his  enemies  with  con- 
ticiual  fupplies.     Upon  approaching  the  Siorcs^ 
he  found  them  covered  with  men  tooppofe  his 
landings  and  his  forces  were  in  danger  of  be* 
iUg  driven  backj  till  the  ftandard  bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion  boldly  leaped  alhore,  and,  being 
well  aflifted  by  C^lar,  the  natives  were  put  to 
Bighi.     The  Britons,  being  terrified  at  Csefar's 
power,  fent  to  defirc  apeace^  which  was  granted 
thetn^  and  fomc  hcftages  delivered,     A  ftorm^ 
however,  foon  after  deftroying  great  part  of  his 
fleet,  they  refulved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
diTafter,  and  marched  againlt  him  with  a  pcwr- 
erful  army.     But  what  could  a  naked  undifci- 
plined  army  do  againft  forces  that  had  been 
exercifed  under  the  greateft  generals,  and  hard* 
encd  by  the  conqudl  of  the  greateft  part  of 
die  world.     Being  overthrown,  they  were  obli* 
ged  once  more  to  fue  for  peace  %  w*hich  Ca^far 
granted  them,  and  th«n  retynied  to  the  conti- 
nent. 
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tinenr.  But  his  abfcncc  once  more  infpired  ihis 
people,  naturally  fond  of  liberty,  with  a  refohi- 
tion  to  difclaim  tfie  Rotnan  power ;  whcrcfoir, 
he  refolvcd  upon  a  fecond  expedition ;  where, 
by  repeated  victories,  he  fo  intimidated  their 
general  CalTibelanus,  that  he  no  longer  endea- 
voured to  refill  him  in  the  plains,  but,  keeping 
in  the  forefls,  fcemed  relblved  to  protraft  the 
war.  However,  Ca^far  purfuing  him  clofcly,  and 
croffing  the  Thames  with  his  army,  fo  ftraiicn- 
ed  htm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
conqueror's  conditions,  who  imp)ofed  an  annual 
tribute,  and  took  hoftages  for  the  payment  of 
it.  Thus,  in  lefs  than  nine  years,  he  conquered, 
together  with  Britain,  all  that  country  which 
extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Germ^ 
fea.  It  is  faid,  that,  in  thcfe  expeditions,  he 
took  eight  hundred  cities;  fubdued  three  hun- 
dred different  fcatcs;  overcame  three  millions  of 
men ;  one  of  which  fell  on  the  field  of  batrlc, 
a?^d  one  was  made  prifoners  of  war.  Thefc 
conqu..Hh,  and  this  deftrudtion  of  mankind, 
may,  in  the  prefent  advancement  of  morals,  be 
regarded  with  detcllation;  but  they  vicre  regard- 
'  cd  as  the  height  of  human  virtue,  at  the  tinic 
they  were  atchieved.  In  faft,  if  we  examine 
Cit!lar's  great  affiduity  in  providing  for  his  army* 
his  great  ikill  in  difpofing  them  for  battle,  and 
his  amazing  intrepidity  during  the  engagement, 
we  Ihall  not  find  a  greater  general  in  all  anti- 
quity. 
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quicy.  But  in  one  thing,  he  excelled  all»  with 
inconteftiblc  fuperiority,  namely,  in  his  huma- 
nity to  the  vanquiihed.  This  Itemed  a  virtue 
but  little  known  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  fo  that 
mankind  were  then  more  obliged  to  heroes,  than  x 

they  at  prdent  chufe  to  confefs;  almoft  each  of 
whom  has  introduced  and  given  fandion  to  fomc 
new  virtues,  which  philolbphers  might  have 
fpcculatively  applauded  before,  but  could  never 
have  influence  to  make  popular,  without  fuch 
an  example. 

While  Ca;far  was  thus  encreafing  his  reputa- 
tion and  riches  abroad,  Pompcy,  who  remained 
all  the  time  in  Rome,  fteadily  co-operated  with 
his  ambition,  and  advanced  his  intercfts,  while 
he  vainly  fuppofed  he  was  forwarding  his  own. 
Upon  the  tirft  news  of  his  great  exploits,  he 
procured  a  decree  of  the  fcnate  for  a  folcmn 
feftival  of  fifteen  days ;  which  was  doing 
Cxfar  greater  honour,  than  any  general  had 
received  before  him.  When  Ca^far,  after  re- 
maining in  Gaul  three  years,  pafled  over  into 
Italy,  to  refrefh  himfelf  for  a  wh'le  from  his 
fatigues,  in  order  to  renew  the  next  campaign 
with  greater  vigour,  Pompey,  together  with 
CraflTus,  took  a  journey  from  Rome  to  meet 
him ;  and  there,  v/hcn  Casfar  pleaded  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  being  continued  in  his  command, 
his  aObciates'rcfolvcd  to  endeavour  at  the  con- 
fullhip  for  the  next  year,  in  order  to  keep  him 
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bis  province  for  five  years  longer.    Tbis  defigi 
was  fo  difpleafing  to  the  fenace,  and  tbediflea* 
dons  fo  violent  concerning  it,  thst  tbcf  not 
into  moaniing»  as  in  a  cafe  of  public  cthaakf* 
Cato  did  all  that  lay  in  lus  power  ttf  oppofe 
dieir  aims,  declaring  upon  every  oocafion»  tlHl 
the  liberty  of  Rome  was  m  danger :  he  efci 
procured  one  Domidus  to  oficr  himmf  a  cas* 
didate,  againft  the  intereft  of  the  whcde  tri- 
umvirate.   Pompey,  however,  knew  how  litde 
the  indignadon  of  the  fenate  could  avail  ag^al 
die  power  he  was  already  poflfcfled  of  i  what- 
fore  he  fent  a  body  of  armed  men  agtdnft  Dd* 
minus,,  as  he  was  going  to  c^fer  himfelf  at  tk 
deftion.    Thcfe  killed  the  flave  that  preceded 
him,  dnd  then  difpcrfed  the  company ;  CstD 
being  wounded,  and  Domitius  hardly  ckKpw% 
with  life.     By  this  violence,  Pompey  bcconuiig 
mailer  of  the  fuffrages,  he  and  CrafliB  woe 
declared,  confuls,  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
promotion,   Ca^ar   was  continued  five  ycais 
longer  in  Gaul ;  Craflus  was  appointed  to  Sp> 
ria,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  he  ezpeded  to  tof 
an  harveft  rather  of  wealth  than  of  glory  i  and 
Pompey  was  fixed  in  his  government  of  Spain, 
which  he  governed  wholly  by  his  lieutenants, 
pretending  that  he  could  not  leave  Rome,  be> 
caufe  of  the  general  charge  of  provifions  which 
was  committed  to  his  care ;  an  office  procured 
him  by  Cicero,  who  was  lately  recalled  from 
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!hment  by  his  influence,  the  popularity  of 
lius  having  given  him  fome  umbrage. 
I  this  manner  Pompey  continued  to  didbate  to 
!enate,  and  to  exercife  his  authority  rather  than 
rafe  it.  But  he  began  at  lad  to  be  rouzed  from 
lethargy,  by  the  rifing  reputation  of  Casfar. 
fame  of  that  great  commander's  valour,  riches, 
humanity,  began  fecrctly  to  give  him  pain,  and 
lake  him  fuppofc  they  began  to  eclipfe  his  own; 
as  being  more  recent,  they  were  more  talked  of. 
feared  nothing  fo  much  as  an  equal  in  point  of 
y;  and  yet,  by  his  own  arts,  he  had  raifcd 
ai^s  fo  high,  that  he  was  threatened  with  a  fu- 
3r.  He  now,  therefore,  began  to  do  all  in  his 
crto  diminifli  Caefar's  reputation,  obliging  the 
iftrates  not  to  publifli  any  letters  they  received 
1  him,  till  he  had  diminifhed  the  credit  of 
,1,'  by  fpreading  difadvantageous  reports. 
ile  every  thing  portended  a  rupture  between 
;  principal  men,  accident  helped  to  widen 
Icparation,  by  the  death  of  Julia,  Pompcy*s 
;  who  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  improve 
harmony  that  fubfiftcd  between  them.  From 
moment,  Pompey  refolved  to  purfue  his  own 
icular  advancement,  and  to  deprcfs  that  of  his 
L 

lowever,  this  great  man  for  fome  time  con- 
ed his  intention;  but  another  fatal  accident 
xibuted  to  haften  the  rupture  between  him 
Casfar:  this  was  the  death  of  Craffus.  He 
eagerly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians, 
ing,  by  the  rcduftion  of  fo  powerful  a  nation, 
atiate  his  avarice,  gratify  his  ambitious  views, 
render  himfelf  equal  to  his  two  aflbciates  in 
tary  glory.  He  conduced  the  war  with  fo  Utd^ 
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prudence,  that  he  fuflfercd  the  enemy  to  get  the  id- 
vantage  of  him  in  almoft  every  fkirmifh  ;  incapabb 
of  extricating  himfelf  from  the  difficulties  inwhid 
he  was  involved,  and  deaf  to  the  advice  of  Ml 
friends,  he  fell  a  facriBce  to  his  own  rafhneis,  $d 
the  treachery  of  the  Parthians.  He  was  kilM 
bravely  defending  himfelf  to  the  laft :  yriith  hifli 
perifhed  the  flower  of  the  Roman  army. 

Upon  the  death  of  CrafTus,  the  two  remainiDg 
triumvirs  were  in  a  condition  to  puih  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  extremity,  as  there  was  now  no  ompie 
between  them  •,  nor  any  man  confiderable  CDoagli 
to  counterbalance  their  exorbitant  power. 

Notwithftanding  Pompey's  refoludon  to  kfiei 
the  authority  of  Cacfar,  upon  examination  of  hif 
(Ircngth,  he  found  his  efforts  were  now  too  laie. 
Caefar  was  in  poffeflion  of  that  popularity  which  ic 
had  been  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  obtain :  he  wa 
loved  almoll  to  adoration  by  his  army;  whofeat* 
tachment  he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  and  great 
rewards :  he  feemed  to  acquire  immenfe  riches,  I 
only  to  beftow  them  on  the  braveft  and  moft  de- 
fcrving  of  his  foldiers  :  he  paid  the  debts  of  many 
of  his  officers  -,  and  gave  them  every  motive  to  weaa 
their  love  from  the  public,  to  place  it  on  tiidr 
commander.  Nor  were  his  attentions  fixed  upon 
his  foldiers  alone,  but  extended  to  his  partizans  in 
the  city;  he  pillaged  the  wealth  of  his  provinces, 
to  fprcad  it  among  the  citizens  of  Rome;  and  gave 
even  his  rapine  an  air  of  generofity. 

All  this  was  frequently  told  to  Pompey;  who  ; 
found,  at  laft,  that  he  had  committed  a  fatal  over- 
fight.     He  longed  to  refume  that  power  which 
others  had  fhared  ;  and  an  opportunity  ibon  oficrrf 
of  obtavmno  \v\^  d^Cvit.    As  all  cle6tions  had,  lor 
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many  years  been  carried  on  by  fedition  and 
bribery ;  dicre  fcemed  about  that  time  to  be 
a  total  cefTation  of  authority,  no  magiftrates 
having  been  elefted  for  the  fpacc  of  eight 
months.  This  ftate  of  anarchy  was  heightened 
Hill  more  by  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was 
kilkd  by  Milo,  in  the  country,  as  he  was  upon 
is  return  to  town.  As  Clodius  had  been  al- 
ays  a  favourite  of  the  people,  his  body  was 
itpmed lately  brought  to  Romes  and  expofed 
fiublickly  to  view*  Nothing  more  was  requifite 
to  kindle  a  tumult ;  the  multitude  ran  furioudy 
to  Milo's  hdufe,  to  fct  it  on  fire^  but  being 
defended  by  his  partizans,  MiJo  rcpulfed  them 
ith  great  flaughter.  Upon  this,  returning  td 
iCdead  body,  they  drew  it  to  the  fenate-houfe, 
and  there  making  a  pile  of  the  feats  of  the 
magiftrates,  conlumed  both  the  body  and  that 
(lately  building  together.  After  this,  tlic 
mudneers  difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  city, 
here,  under  pretence  of  fcarching  for  Milo's 
icnds,  they  committed  the  greateft  outrages 
^  that  unlicenfed  fury  could  fuggeft*  Thus  every 
ftreet  was  filled  with  murders  and  quarrels, 
while  none  could  walk  from  their  own  houfcs 
^ia  fafet)'.  In  this  univerfal  tumult  and  diftrac- 
^■tion,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Pompey,  to 
^Keftore  tranquility,  and  give  the  fufferers  rc- 
^afc6.  Many  were  for  creating  him  didator ; 
but  Cato,  unwilling  to  endanger  the  ftate  by 
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entrufting  the  greateft  power  to  the  moft  noto^ 
rious  atnbiiion,  prevailed,  that,  infiead  of  beiog 
created  didator,  he  fhould  be  made  ible  conliili 
Which  differed  from  the  former  office  but  iik 
this,  that  he  was  accountable  for  male-adminif- 
tration,  upon  the  refignaxion  of  bis  employmcBC 
In  con&quence  of  this  acceffion  of  power,  ^ 
body  of  troops  were  allotted  him ;  a  thoulaiid 
talents  were  granted  to  fubfift  them  ^  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  was  contifiued  to  him  for 
four  years  longer,  and  Milo  was  accufed  of  hat* 
ing  killed  Clodius,  and  condemned  to  banifli- 
;.  *  ment,  even  though  Cicero  himfelf  undertook  to 
defend  him.  It  feems,  the  tribunal  from  whence 
he  harrangued  the  populace,  was  furrounded 
by  the  conful's  foldiers,  fo  that  he  was  quite 
intimidated,  and  unable  to  proceed  with  his 
ufual  impetuofity.  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto 
aftcd  alone,  then  took  in  MetcUus  for  his  col* 
league,  whofe  daughter  Cornelia  he  had  lately 
married  -,  a  woman  of  great  merit  and  beauty ; 
and  by  this  new  alliance,  he  fuppofcd  he  had 
confirmed  his  former  authority. 

Caefar,  who  now  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
jealoufics  of  Pompey,  took  occafion,  from  the 
many  honours  which  the  latter  had  juft  receiv- 
ed, to  foUicit  for  the  confulfhip  in  his  turn,  to- 
gether with  a  prolongation  of  his  government  in 
Gaul,  defirous  of  trying  whether  Pompey  would 
thwart  or  promote  his  pretcnCons.     In  this, 
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Pompey  fcemcd  to  be  quite  ina(5tive  j  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  privately  employed  two  of  his  crea- 
tures, who  alledged  in  the  ftnate,  that  the  laws 
did  not  permit  a  perfon  that  was  abfent,  to 
offer  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  office. 
Pompey*s  view  in  this  was,  to  allure  Ca^far 
from  his  government,  in  order  to  ftand  for 
the  confulQiip  in  perfon.  Caefar,  however,  per- 
ceiving his  artifice,  chofe  to  remain  in  his  pro- 
\inces  convinced,  that,  while  he  headed  fuch 
an  army  as  was  now  devoted  to  his  interefts, 
he  could,  at  any  time,  give  laws  as  well  as  ma- 
gift  rates  to  the  (late. 

Thefenate,  which  were  now  devoted  to  Pom- 
pey, becauie  he  had  for  fome  time  attempted  to 
defend  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
people,  ordered  the  two  legions  which  were  in 
Casfar*s  army,  belonging  to  Pompey,  home,  as 
it  was  pretended,  to  oppofe  the  Parthians,  but 
in  reality,  to  diminiih  Csefar's  power.  Casfar 
eafily  faw  their  motive  ;  but,  as  his  plans  were 
not  yet  ready  for  execution,  he  fent  them  home, 
in  purfuance  of  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  having 
previoufly  attached  the  officers  to  him  with  be- 
nefits, and  the  foldiers  with  a  bounty.  The 
next  ftep  the  fenate  took,  was  to  recall  Cadar 
fit>m  his  government,  as  his  time  was  now  very 
near  expiring.  Every  perfon  perceived  the  dan- 
ger  the  ftate  was  in,  from  the  continuance  of 
his  comnuind  over  an  army  entirely  devoted  to 
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bis  interefts,  and  become   altnoft   invindUt 
by  long  experience.    It  was  the  general  fenfe^ 
therefore,  of  the  houfe,  that  Cselar  fhould  re- 
turn ;  and  feme  went  fo  far,  as  to  talk  of  bring- 
ing him  to  an  account  for  the  large  fums  of 
money  he  had  extorted  from  the  provinces  of 
GauL     But  Cacfar  was  not  without  his  friends 
in  the  fenate  :  among  the  reft.  Curio,  who  had 
lately  been  elected  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
had  been  bribed  to  his  interefts,  fecretly  favour- 
ed his  caufe.   Curio  was  a  man  of  ftrong  elo- 
quence, great  refolution,  loaded  with  debts, 
and  deeply  engaged  to  Casfar,  for  extricating 
him  from  &  part  of  them  :  he,  therefore,  pre- 
tended highly  to  approve  the  refolutions  of  the 
houfe,  and  aflertcd,  that  he  could  never  think 
liberty  fecure,  while  fuch  armiq^  were  in  readi- 
nefs  to  deftroy  it,  whenever  their  leaders  fhould 
give  the  word  of   command  :   but  then,   he 
thought  the  chief  fecurity  of  the  ftate  depended 
upon  the  fear  which  thefe  armies,  whether  in 
Spain,  Gaul,  or  Italy,  ftood  in  of  each  other. 
It  was,  therefore,  his  opinion,  that  Casfar  (hould 
not  leave  his  army,  till  Pompey  had  fet  him  the 
example.     This  was  a  propofal,  which  Pompey 
had  by  no  means  been  prepared  for :  his  friends 
alledged,  that  his  time  was  not  yet  expired;  but 
this  not  latisfying  the  tribune,  Pompey  himfelf 
obfervcd,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  offices  at 
the  command  of  the  fenate ;   and  that  he  was 
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ready  m  rcfign  them,  ivhcncvcr  his  employers 
thought  fit:  that  he  knew  Caefar,  with  whofe 
friendfliip  and  alliance  he  had  been  oiade  happy, 
would  not  befit  ate  to  do  the  fame,  when  he 
knew  the  fenate  had  appointed  hini  a  fuccefTor 
Curio,  who  faw  the  art  of  Pomp^y,  whole  only 
aim  was  to  have  a  fucceflbr  actually  nominated, 
replied  >  that  in  order  to  (hew  the  fincerity  of 
his  profeffions,  it  was  not  enough  to  promifc 
to  give  up  his  government  ^  but  at  that  very 
inftant,  to  perform  a  thing  he  had  it  fo  eafily 
in  his  powjer  to  do  :  he  added,  th«t  both  were 
too  powerful ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  intereft 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  Ihould  return 
10  thdr  former  privacy  :  he  concluded  with 
laying*  tha£  thejie  was  no  other  method  left  for 
public  fecuriry,  but  to  order  both  to  lay  down 
dicir  commands ;  and  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  who  ihould  difobey-  Curio  Iiad 
made  this  propofal,  with  a  certainty  of  its  be- 
ing rejcfted  by  Pompey,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
too  well  acquainted  with  ttie  advantages  of 
command,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  fupe- 

iority  overCa:lar,  to  begin  the  fubmifilon.  In 
faft,  he  judged  very  juflly.  Pompey  was  ren- 
dered arrogant,  not  only  by  his  long  good  for- 
tune, and  his  preftnt  honours  v  but  aJfo  by 
accounts  brought  him  continually  from  Ciefar's 
^miy,  importing,  tiiat  his  loldiers  had  no  efteem 
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him'as  foon  as  they  had  croft  the  Alps ;  all 
which  falfehoods,  ^though  merely  invcDted  co 
gain  Pompey*s  favour  by  fuiting  the  account  to 
his  inclinations,  he  readily  gave  credit  to.  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  felf-fecurity  did  he  at  hft 
make  pretentions,  that,  when  Cicero  aiked  him 
what  forces  he  had  to  repell  Ca^ar,  Pompey  re« 
plied,  that,  if  he  only  ftamped  with  his  foot,  an 
army  would  ftart  up  from  the  ground  to  oppofe 
him.  Thus  confidence  at  firft,  and  fliame  loon 
after  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  operated  la 
powerfiilly  upon  him,  that  he  did  not  prepare 
for  his  defence,  left  he  (hould  be' obliged  to 
acknowledge  himfelf  in  danger. 

Curio  having  obtained  his  aims  in  this  parti- 
cular, difmiflcd  the  fenate,  as  he  was  impowercd 
to  do  by  his  office ;  but  Marcellus,  who  was 
conful  and  a  creature  of  Pompey,  convoked  it 
immediately  after,  and  then  put  it  to  the  vote, 
whether  Csefar  (hould  be  continued  in  his  go- 
vernment. The  whole  aficmbly  were  immediate* 
ly  of  opinion  that  he  fhould  be  difcontinued.  He 
then  demanded  xhdr  plcafure  as  to  Pompey's 
continuance  in  the  government  he  enjoyed.  The 
majority  declared  that  it  was  proper  to  continue 
him.  Curio  then  put  a  third  queftion,  whether 
it  would  not  be  moft  expedient  to  difcontinue 
them  both ;  to  which  three  hundred  and  fixty  of 
the  icnate  iifiented,  and  twenty-two  only  declar- 
ed ag::L'Ut  it.  Marceilus  being  thus  fniftrated  in 
3  his 
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his  views  of  pbcaining  the  fan£tion  of  the  fenate 
to  continue  Pompcy  in  his  government,  could 
not  contain  his  rdfentment ;  but  rifing  in  a  rage, 
cried  out,  "If  you  will  have  Csefar  for  your  maf- 
ter,  why  have  him/*  Upon  which  one  of  his 
own  party  aflerting,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
fenate  (till  more,  that  Caefar  was  pad  the  Alps, 
and  marching  with  his  whole  army  direflly  to- 
wards Rome,  the  confui  immediately  quitting 
the  fenate,  went  with  his  colleague  forth  from 
the  city  to  an  houfe  where  Pompey  at  that  time 
refided.  He  there  prefented  him  with  a  fword, 
commanding  him  to  march  againll  Csfar,  and 
fight  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Pompey 
declared  he  was  ready  to  obey  •,  but  with  an  air 
of  pretended  moderation  added,  that  it  was 
only  in  cafe  more  gentle  expedients  could  not 
be  employed. 

Ccefar,  who  was  inftrudted  in  all  that  pafTed, 
by  his  partizans  at  Rome,  though  he  was  ftill 
in  Gaul,  was  willing  to  give  his  aims  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  juftice.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the 
fenate  fevcral  times,  defiring  to  be  continued  in 
his  government  of  Gaul,  as  Pompey  had  been 
in  diat  of  Spain ;  or  elfe  that  he  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  (land  for  the  confulfhip,  and  his  ab- 
fencc  be  difpenfed  with.  He  agreed  to  lay  down 
his  employment  when  Pompey  fhould  do  the 
fame.  But  the  fenate,  who  were  devoted  to  his 
rival,  rejcfted  all  his  propofitions,  blindly  confi- 
F  f  4  dent 
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dent  of  their  own  power,  and  relying  on  the  at 
furances  of  Pompey.  Ca^far  ftill  unwilling  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  date,  at  laft 
was  content  to  aflc  the  government  of  lUyria, 
with  two  legions  ;  but  this  alfo  was  refufed  him: 
a  fatal  obftinacy  had  fei:^ed  the  fenate,  who  were 
willing  to  facrifice  all  his  power  to  encreafe  that 
of  their  prcfent  favourite-,  fo  that  they  attempt- 
ed to  reprefs  his  injuftice  by  ftill  greater  of  their 
pwn.  Wherefore  Csefar,  now  finding  all  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  fruitlefs,  and  confcious, 
if  not  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  at  lead  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  troops,  began  to  draw  them 
down  towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and,  pafling 
the  Alps  with  his  third  legion,  ftopt  at  Raven- 
na, a  city  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  from  whence  he 
once  more  wrote  a  letter  to  the  confuls,  declar- 
ing, that  he  was  ready  to  refign  all  command  in 
cafe  Pompey  did  fo  too.  But  he  added,  that  if 
all  power  was  to  be  given  to  one  only,  he  would 
endeavour  to  prevent  founjuft  adiftribution;  and 
declared,  that,  if  theyperrifted,he  would  fhortly 
arrive  in  Rome,  to  punifh  their  injuftice  and  the 
wrongs  of  his  country.  The  menaces  contained 
in  the  laft  part  of  his  letter,exalpcrated  the  whole 
body  of  tlie  fenate  againft  him.  Marcellus  the 
conful,  who,  as  we  have  faid,  was  the  creature 
of  Pompey,  gave  way  to  his  rage  •,  while Lentu- 
lus,  his  colleague,  who,  being  of  wrecked  for- 
tune, could  cxpeft  to  lofc  nothing  by  a  civil  war, 
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ope^ily  deciaredj  that,  after  fuch  an  infult^  fur- 
ther deliberation  was  needkfs^  ai)d  that  there 
was  now  more  pccafion  for  arms  than  for  fuf- 
fragcs.  It  was  then,  after  fonic  oppoGtlon,  de- 
creed. That  C^far  thould  lay  down  his  govern- 
ment, and  difband  his  forces  within  a  limited 
time  i  and,  if  he  refured  obedience,  that  he 
Jliould  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
weal ch.  They  next  gave  orders  to  the  confuls. 
That  the  commonwealth  Ihould  receive  no  da- 
mage I  which  was  the  form  of  invefting  them 
with  abfolutc  authority  in  cafes  of  immediate 
danger.  After  this  they  appointed  Domitius^ 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  abilities^  to  be 
Caefar's  fucceffor  in  the  government  of  GauL 
Pompey  was  ordered  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
if  what  troops  were  in  readinefs  \  and  all  thofc 
ho  were  under  the  influence  either  of  him  or 
the  fenate,  prepared  to  take  up  arms  at  Rome, 

In  the  mean  time,  they  w  ho  had  declared 
ibcmfelves  moft  ftrongly  in  Crefar^s  intereft, 
began  to  fear  for  themfelves,  from  the  abfolutc 
power  granted  the  confuls  of  difpofing  all 
things  at  their  pleafure,  and  of  treating  whom 
hey  would  as  enemies  to  the  llate*  But  parti- 
larty  Curio,  with  the  two  tribunes  Marcus 
ntonius  and  Longinus,  fuppofed  they  had 
afon  to  be  apprehenfive.  They  accordingly 
ed,  difguifcd  as  (laves,  to  C^far's  camp,  de- 
ploring  the  injuftice  and  tyranny  of  the  fenate, 

and 
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and  making  a  merit  of  riieir  fufiFermgs  in  bis 
caufe.  Csefar  produced  them  in  the  habits 
which  they  had  thus  affumed  to  his  army,  and, 
fceming  touched  with  the  ftrongeft  compaflioB 
at  their  treatment,  burft  out  into  fevcrc  invec- 
tives againft  the  fenate,  alledging  their  tyranny 
over  the  ftate,  their  cruelty  to  his  fnend^,  and 
their  flagrant  ingratitude  to  himfelf  for  aU  hb 
paft  fervioes-  **Thefe/*  cried  he,  pointing  to  the 
tribunes,  who  w«re  in  flaves  habits,  thefe  arc 
the  rewards  obtained  by  the  faithful  iervants  of 
their  country;  men,  whofe  perfons  are  facred  by 
their  office,  and  whofe  charafters  have  been 
cftecmed  for  their  virtues;  thefe  are  driven  from 
their  country,  obliged  for  fafety  to  appear  as 
the  meaneft  of  mankind,  to  find  proteftion  only 
in  a  diftant  province  of  the  empire ;  and  all  for 
maintaining  the  rights  of  freedom,  thbfc  rights 
which  even  Sylla,  in  all  the  rage  of  Qaughter, 
durft  not  violate.''  All  this  he  enforced  nith 
the  mod  paflTionate  geftures,  accompanied  with 
tears.  The  foldiers,  as  if  infpired  with  one 
mind,  cried  out  that  they  were  prepared  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  flioutd  lead,  and  were 
.  ready  to  die  or  revenge  his  injuries.  An  univer- 
fal  acclamation  rung  through  the  whole  camp; 
every  man  prepared  for  a  new  fervice  of  dan- 
ger ;  and,  forgetting  the  toils  of  ten  former 
campaigns,  went  to  his  tent  to  meditate  on 
future  viftory. 
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When  the  army  was  thus  fit  for  his  purpofc, 
Csefar,  at  the  approach  of  night,  fat  down  to 
table  chearfully  converfing  with  his  friends  on 
fubjefbs  of  literature  and  philofophy,  and  appa- 
rently difengaged  from  every  ambitious  concern: 
Iiowever,  after  IBme  time,  rifmg  up,  he  defired 
the  company  to  make  themfelves  chearful  in  his 
flbfence,  and  that  he  would  be  with  them  in  a 
moment :  in  the  mean  time  having  ordered  his 
chariot  to  be  prepared,  he  immediately  fet  out, 
attended  by  a  few  friends,  for  Arminium,  a  city 
upon  the  confines  of  Italy,  whither  he  had  dif- 
patched  a  part  of  his  army  the  morning  before. 
This  journey  by  night,  which  was  very  fatigu- 
ing, he  performed  with  great  diligence,  fome- 
tioies  walking,  and  fometimes  on  horfeback,  till 
a(  the'bneak  of  day  he  came  up  with  his  army, 
which  confifted  of  about  five  thoufand  men, 
near  the  Rubicon,  a  little  river  which  fcparates 
Italy  from  Gaul,  and  which  terminated  the  li- 
mits of  his  command.  The  Romans  had  ever 
been  taught  to  confidcr  this  river  as  the  facred 
boundary  of  their  domcftic  empire  -,  the  fenate 
had  long  before  made  an  cdift,  which  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  engraven  in  the  road  near  Rimini,  by 
which  they  folemnly  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  branded  with  facrilege  and  parricide, 
•  any  perfon  who  Ihould  prefume  to  pafs  the  Ru- 
bicon with  an  army,  a  legion,  or  even  a  finglc 
pohort :  Caviar,  therefore,  when  he  advanced  at 
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the  head  of  his  army  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  fiopi 
Ihort  upon  the  bank,  as  if  impreit  with  terrors 
the  greatnefs  of  his  enterprize.  The  dangers  he 
was  to  encounter,  the  (laughters  diat  were  id 
enfue,  the  calamities  of  his  native  city^  aU  prc- 
fented  themfelves  to  his  imaginadon  in  gjoomf 
peripe^ive,  and  ftruck  him  with  remorfe.  He 
pondered  for  fome  time  io  fixed  melaocbdf, 
looking  upon  the  river,  and  debating  with  bimr 
felf  whether  he  Ihould  venture  in :  **  If  I  pa6 
*^  this  river,''  fays  he  to  one  of  his  generals  who 
flood  by  him,  *^  what  miferies  iball  I  hriog 
^  upon  my  country !  and,  if  now  I  ftop  (bort,  I 
^^  am  undone."  Thus  faying,  and  refuming  all 
his  former  alacrity,  he  plunged  in,  crying  out. 
That  the  die  was  cait,  and  all  was  now  over. 
His  foldiers  followed  him  with  equal  prompd- 
tude,  and  quickly  arriving  at  Arminium,  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  place  without  any  re- 
fiftance. 

This  unexpefted  enterprize  excited  the  ut- 
moft  terrors  in  Rome,  every  one  imagining 
that  Cacfar  was  leading  his  army  to  lay  the  city 
in  ruins.  At  one  time  were  to  be  fcen  the  citi- 
zens flying  into  the  country  for  fafety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  coming  up  to  feck 
for  (hclter  in  Rome.  In  this  univerfal  confufion, 
Pompey  felt  all  that  repentance  and  felf-con- 
demnation  which  muft  neceflarily  arife  from  the 
remembrance  of  having  advanced  his  rival  to 
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im  prcfent  pitch  of  power :  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, many  of  his  former  friends  were  ready 
to  tax  him  with  his  fupinenefs,  and  farcafti- 
cally  to  reproach  his  ill-grounded  prefumption. 
•*  Where  b  now/'  cried  Favonius,  a  ridiculous 
fcnator  of  hii  party,  **  the  army  that  is  to  rife 
**  at  your  command  ?  Let  us  fee  if  it  will  appear 
**  by  damping.**  Cato  reminded  him  of  the 
many  warnings  he  had  given  him;  which, 
liowever,  as  he  was  continually  boding  nothing 
but  calamities,  Pompey  might  very  juftly  be 
excuied  from  attending  to.  But,  being  at  length 
Wearied  with  thefe  reproaches,  which  were  of- 
fered under  colour  of  advice,  he  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  encourage  and  confirm  his  fol- 
lowers 2  Jie  told  them  that  they  (hould  not  want 
an  army,  for  that  he  would  be  their  leader ;  he 
confeft,  indeed,  that  he  had  all  along  miftaken 
Caelarls  aims,  judging  of  them  only  from  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  however,  if  his  friends 
were  ftill  infpired  with  the  love  of  freedom, 
they  might  yet  enjoy  it  in  whatever  place 
their  neceQlties  (hould  happen  to  conduA  them. 
He  let  them  know  that  their  affairs  were  in 
a  very  promifing  fituation  ;  that  his  two  lieu- 
tenants were  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
army  in  Spain,  compofed  of  veteran  troops 
that  had  made  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft ;  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  were  infinite  refources  both 
in  Afia  and  Africa,  together  with  the  fuccours 

they 
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they  were  fure  to  expe&  from  all  the  kingdoim 
that  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.     This  fpcccb 
lerved,  in  fome  oieafure,  to  revive  the  hopes  of 
the  confederacy.  The  greateft  part  of  the  feoatt^ 
his  own  private  friends  atid  dependants^  toge- 
ther with  all  thoik  who  expected  to  make  tkeir 
fortunes  in  his  caufe»  agreed  to  follow  him. 
Thus,  being  in  no  capacity  to  reiift  C^chr  at 
Rome,  he  refolved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capoa, 
where  he  commanded  the  two  legions  that  hid 
ferved  under  Cxfar   in  GauL      His  parang 
from  Rome  was  not  a  little  diftrefsfal  to  the 
fpeftators.    A  ntient  fenators,  refpedaUe  m:^- 
(trates,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the  young  no* 
bility,  obliged  thus  to  leave  their  ^native  city  de- 
fencelefs  to  the  invader,  raifed  an  univerfal  con- 
cern in  all  ranks  of  people,  who  followed  them 
fome  way  with  outcries,   tears  and  wiQies  for 
their  fuccefe. 

Casfar,  in  the  mean  time,  after  having  vain- 
ly attempted  to  bring  Pompey  to  an  accomnx>- 
dation,  was  refolved  to  purfue  him  into  Capua 
before  he  could  have  time  to  coUeft  his  forces. 
However,  at  the  very  out-fet,  he  was  in  fome 
meafure  difcouraged  by  the  defeftion  of  Labi- 
enuS)  aflbciate  of  all  his  former  viftories :  tins 
general,  either  difgufted  at  his  command,  or 
unwilling  to  defolate  his  native  country, 
went  over  to  the  other  fide ;  but  Casiar,  who 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  lofs  of  one 

man. 
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man,  whofe  abilities  himfelf  was  able  to  re* 
"place,  did  not  fccm  much  to  regard  it ;  where- 
fore fending  all  his  money  after  him,  he  march- 
ed on  to  uke  pofTeflion  of  the  cities  that  lay  be^ 
tween  him  and  his  rival,  not  regarding  Rome, 
which  he  knew  would  fall  of  courfe  to  the  con- 
quei;^. 

Cor&nium  was  the  firft  city  that  attempted  ta 
ftop  the  rapidity  of  his  march.     It  was  defend- 
ed by  Domitius,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  fenace  to  fucceed  him  in  Gaul,  and  was  gar* 
riibned  by  twenty  cohorts  which  were  levied  in 
chc  countries  adjacent:  Caefar,  however,  quick- 
ly invefted  it ;  and,  though  Domitius  fent  fir- 
quenly  to  Pompey,  exhorting  him  to  come  and 
raife  the  (iege,  he  was  at  laft  oblig^  to  endca-' 
vour  to  elcape  privately.     His  intentions  hi^- 
peoing  to  be  divulged,  the  garrifon  were  relblv- 
ed  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  delivering  him 
up  to  the  beliegers.     Casfar  readily  accepted 
their  oflFers,  but  kept  his  men  from  immediately 
entering  into  the  town.  After  fon^e  time,  Len- 
tulus,  the  conful,  who  was  one  of  the  befieged, 
came  out  to  inplore  forgivenefs  for  himfelf  and 
the  reft  of  his  confederates,   putting  Csfar  in 
mind  of  their  ancient  friend(hip,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  many  favours  he  had  received  at  his 
hands.  To  this  Csefar,  who  would  not  wait  the 
condufionof  hisfpeech,  generoufly  replied.  That 
he  came  into  Italy  not  to  injure  the  liberties  of 

Rome 
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Rome  and  it's  citizens,  but  to  rcftore  thenl.' 
This  humane  reply  being  quickly  carried  into 
the  city,  the  fenators,  ::4nd  the  knights^  wiib 
their  children  and  fomedfficersof  the  gai^on, 
came  out  to  claim  the  conqueror'i  ph>tAdioD» 
who,juft  glancing  at  their  ingratitude,  gave  them 
their  liberty,  with  permifllon  to  go  whereioffcr 
they  fhould  think  proper.  But  while  hedtfmiflP 
ed  the  leaders^  he,  upon  this,  as  upon  iU  other 
occafions,  took  care  to  attach  the  common  fol- 
diers  to  his  own  intered,  fenflble  that  he  might 
(land  in  need  of  an  army ;  but  that,  while  he 
lived,  his  army  could  never  (land  in  need  off 
commander. 

Pompey  having  intelligence  of  what  paflcd 
upon  this  occafion,  immediately  retreated  to 
Brundufium,  where  he  refolved  to  ftand  a  fiegc 
to  delay  the  enemy  until  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire fhould  be  united  to  oppofe  him.  Csefar,  as 
was  expefted,  loon  arrived  before  the  piacc ; 
and  having  accidentally  taken  one  of  Pompey*s 
engineers  a  prifoncr,  gave  him  liberty,  with  or- 
ders to  perfuade  his  general,  that  it  might  be  for 
the  interefts  of  both,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
the  empire,  to  have  an  interview ;  but  to  this 
overture  he  received  no  anfwer.  He  next  at- 
tempted to  block  up  the  harbour;  but  in  this 
being  fruftrated  by  the  diligence  of  Pompey,  he 
fent  another  propofal  for  an  interview-,  to  which 
it  was  anfwcred,  that  no  propofitions  of  that 

kind 
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kind  could  be  received  in  the  abfence  of  the 
confuls.  Thus,  feeing  no  hopes  of  concluding 
their  difagrecments  by  tl^aty,  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  10  carrying  on  the  war,  which  Pom- 
pey,  on  his  fide,  reiblved  to  prolecute  with  all 
imaginable  vigour. 

His  firft  aim  in  keeping  Casfar  fome  time 
employed  before  Brundufium  fucceeded  to  his 
,wifh  -,  he,  at  length,  therefore,  prepared,  with 
all  imaginable  caution,  to  abandon  the  town, 
and  tranfport  his  garrifbn  over  to  Dyfacchiiim, 
where  the  new  made  conful,  who  had  been  fcnt 
with  a  part  of  the  troops  before  him,  was  levy- 
ing men  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  empire.  For 
this  purpofe,  having  fortified  the  harbour  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  enemy  could  not  eafily 
purfue  him,  he  embarked  his  troops  With  the 
utnrK>ft  filence  and  difpatch,  leaving  only  a  few 
archers  and  flingers  on  the  walls,  who  were  or- 
dered to  retreat  in  frrall  boats  provided  for  that 
purpofe,  as  foon  as  all  the  heavy  infantry  were 
got  on  board.  Cscfar  being  apprized  of  their 
retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
were  provoked  at  the  ruin  of  their  houfes,  im- 
mediately attempted  to  prevent  the  en:barka- 
tion,  aiid  was  adually  going  to  lead  his  men 
gver  a  pitfall,  which  Pompe}'  had  fecretly  placed 
in  his  way  ;  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
townfmen,  who  apprized  him  of  his  danger. 
Thus  did  Pompey,  with  great  (kill  and  dilif 
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gence,  make  his  efcape,  leaving  the  whofe 
kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  his  rival, 
without  either  a  town  or  an  army  that  had 
ftrength  to  oppofe  his  progrefe. 

Cxfar  finding  he  could  not  follow  Pompey 
for  want  of  (hipping,  rcfolved  to  go  back  tt> 
Rome,  and  take  polTeflion  of  the  public  trea- 
fures,  which  his  opponent,  by  a  moft  unaccount' 
abe  over-fight,  had  negleded  taking  with  him. 
It  might  have  been  alledged,  indeed,  that  as 
thefe  treafures  were  confldered  as  a  facred  de- 
pofit,  and  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  laft  extremity, 
or  in  cafe  of  a  Gallic  invafion,  it  woukl  have  bcea 
wrong  in  Pompey  to  begin  his  operations  with 
.  an  aft  of  impiety.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
the  weaker  fide,  through  a  fear  of  discrediting 
their  caufeby  any  thing  irregular,  ruin  it  by un- 
feafonable  moderation.  Cafar  was  received  at 
Rome  with  the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  low- 
er part  of  the  citizens,  and  by  all  his  own  party; 
thofe  of  the  fenatc  alfo  who  were  attached  to  his 
interefts  aflemblcd  to  congratulate  his  arrival, to 
whom  he  made  a  plaufible  fpcech,juftifyinghis 
conduft,  and  profcffing  his  averfion  to  the  vio- 
lent meafures  to  which  he  had  been  compelled 
Then,  under  a  pretence  that  his  caufc  was  that 
of  juftice  and  of  the  commonwealth,  he  prepar- 
ed topoflcfs  himfelf  of  thofe  treafures  which  had 
been  laid  up  for  the  ufes  of  the  public :  but 
upon  his  coming  up  to  the  door  of  the  treafury, 
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Metcllus,  the  tribune, who  guarded  it,refufcd  to 
let  him  pafs  ;  alledging  that  the  money  was  fa* 
cred,  and  that  horrible  imprecations  had  been 
denounced  againlt  fuch  as  touched  it  upon  any 
occafion  but  that  of  a  Gallic  war.  Casfar,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  his  fuperfti- 
tious  remonftrances ;  obferving  that  there  was 
no  occafion  for  money  to  carry  on  a  Gallic  war, 
as  he  had  entirely  fubdued  all  Gaul  already :  the 
tribune  then   pfctending  that  the  keys   were 
mifling,  Csefar  ordered  his  attendants  to  break 
open  the  doors ;  but  Metellus  had  dill  the  bold- 
nefs  to  difputc  even  this  command;  whereupon 
Cacfar,  with  more  than  ufual  emotion,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  fword,  threatened  to  flrike 
^lim  dead  -,  **  And  know,  young  man,**  cried 
he,  **  that  it  is  ealier  to  do  this  than  to  fay  it." 
This  menace  had  it*s  cffeft ;  Metellus  retired, 
and  Cacfar  took  out  to  the  amount  of  three 
thouland  pound  weight  of  gold,  befides  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  filver ;  which  money  was  a 
principal  means  of  promoting  his  fucceeding 
conquefts.   Having  thus  provided  for  continu- 
ing the  war,  he  departed  from  Rome,  refolved 
to  fubdue  Pompey's  lieutenants,  Afranius  and 
Pctrcius,  who  had  been  long  in  Spain  at  the 
head  of  a  veteran  army. 

Much  had  been  expedted  by  the  oppofitc  par- 
ty from  the  army  in  Spain  j  it  was  compofcd 
•if  the  choiceft  legions  of  the  empire,  and  had 
Gg  2  been 
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been  ever  viflorious  under  all  its  commandenr^ 
Cxfar,  however,  who  knew  the  abilities  of  its 
two  prefcnt  generals,  jocofcly  faid  as  he  was 
preparing  to  go  thither.  That  he  went  to  fight 
an  army  without  a  general,  and,  upon  conquer- 
ing it,  would  return  to  fight  a  general  without  an 
army.  However,  it  may  be  enquired  why  CaE&r 
did  not  rather  purfue  Pompey  direftly,  than 
thus  ftep  out  of  the  way,  as  it  were,  into  Spsun, 
to  engage  his  generals.  He  had  good  reafoos  i 
he  was  fenfible  that,  if  he  had  overcome  Pom- 
pey, and  driven  him  out  of  Greece,  where  he 
was  then  making  preparations,  he  muft  proba- 
bly have  forced  him  into  5pain,  where  of  all 
places  he  dreaded  moft  to  meet  him  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  prudent  firft  to  deftroy  the  army 
there,  and  then  there  was  little  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  j:)roteftion  it  might  afterwards  afford. 
Accordingly  having  refrefhed  his  men,  previous 
to  their  fetcing  out,  he  led  them  once  more  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march  acrofs  the  Alps,  through 
the  extenfive  provinces  of  Gaul,  to  meet  the  ene- 
my in  Spain.  Indeed,  when  I  confider  the  amaz- 
ing length  of  the  way,  and  the  various  countries 
his  foldiers  were  to  pafs  ;  the  mountains  they 
had  to  afcend,  and  the  forefts  to  cut  through ; 
the  various  climates  they  were  to  endure,  and 
|(he  military  duties  they  were  to  undergo ;  while 
every  centinel  wore  feventy  pounds  weight  of 
armour,  that  would  be  considered  as  a  sfiodem 

man's 
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man's  load  ;  while,  befides  this,  each  man  was 
obliged  to  carry  with  him  ten  days  proviQon  up* 
on  the  point  of  his  fpear,  and  was  allowed  notliing 
to  drink  but  vinegar  and  water  on  ilieway ;  when 
I  confider,  I  lay,  the  fatigues  thefe  muft  have 
undergone,  and  the  length  of  their  concinuance, 
I  am  ftruck  with  aftonilhment  at  their  invinci- 
ble patience  and  refolution.  Cacfar  liaving  left 
one  of  his  generals,  with  a  part  of  the  army,  to 
bcfiege  Marfeillcs,  which  refufed  to  admit  liim, 
proceeded  with  extreme  diligence  on  his  march 
to  Spain  ;  and,  to  attach  his  men  niore  firmly 
to  his  interefts,  borrowed  money  from  all  his 
officers,  which  he  diftributed  among  the  fol- 
diers :  thus  engaging  the  one  to  him  by  his 
liberality,  and  the  other  by  the  expeftation  of 
being  repaid. 

The  firft  conflift  which  he  had  with  Afranius 
and  Petrcius,  was  rather  unfavourable.  It  was 
fought  near  the  city  of  Herda,  and  both  fides 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory.  Ncverthe- 
lefs,  it  appeared  foon  after  that  Casfar  was  re* 
duced  to  great  (Ireights  for  want  of  provifions, 
which  the  overflowing  of  the  river  and  the  po« 
fition  of  the  enemy  entirely  cut  off.  However, 
nbthing  was  able  to  fubdue  his  diligence  and 
activity  ;  for  caufing  flight  boats  covered  with 
leather  to  be  made,  and,  on  another  part,  mak« 
ing  a  diverfion  of  the  enemy,  he  carried  his  boats 
in  waggons  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  camp, 
Gg  3  hunched 
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launched  them  upon  the  broadeft  part  of  the 
river,  and  with  great  dexterity  pafled  his  legioos 
over.  Having  thus  gained  new  fupplies  of 
provifions  and  men,  be  made  a  feint  as  if  he 
intended  to  diftrcfs  the  enemy  in  nJm,  by  cutting 
off  their  fupplies;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  begaa 
to  throw  up  intrenchments  and  cut  ditches,  as 
if  to  turn  the  courfc  of  the  river  into  a  dif&fnit 
channel.  Thefe  preparations  fo  intimidated  the 
enemy,  that  they  refolved  to  decamp  by  night: 
but  Csfar,  who  had  intimation  of  their  defign  by 
his  fpies,  purfued  them  with  a  fmall  part  of  bis 
army,  and  forcing  them  to  ford  the  river,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  rally  oo  the  other  fide, 
appeared  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to 
receive  them.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  both  fides, 
they  could  neither  get  forward  nor  return  to 
their  former  camp.  By  thefe  means  he  reduced 
them  to  fuch  extremity  of  hunger  and  drought, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  yield  at  difcretion. 
But  clemency  was  his  favourite  virtue  ;  he  dif- 
milTed  them  all  with  the  kindeft  profeffions,  and 
fent  them  home  to  Rome  loaden  with  fhame 
and  obligations  to  publifli  his  virtues,  and  con- 
firm the  aFTeftions  of  his  adherents.  Thus,  in 
the  fpac6  of  about  forty  days,  he  became  matter 
of  all  Spain ;  and  then  departing  for  Marfeilles, 
obliged  that  city  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 
lie  pardoned  the  inhabitants,  as  he  faid, 
chicny  upon  account  of  their  name  and  anti- 
quity i 
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quity ;  and  leaving  two  legions  in  that  garrifon^ 
returned  i^in  vidorious  to  Rome.  The  citi- 
zens upon  this  occafion  received  him  with  frefli 
demonftrations  of  joy,  and  created  him  didtator 
and  conTul ;  but  the  firft  of  thefe  offices  he  laid 
down  after  he  had  held  it  but  eleven  days.  His 
defign  in  accepting  it  was  probably  to  (hew  the 
people  with  what  readinefs  he  could  refign  it. 

While  Casfar  was  thus  employed,  Pompey 
was  equally  a&ive  in  making  preparations  in 
Epirus  and  Greece  to  oppofc  him.  All  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Eaft  had  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  fcnt  very  large  fupplies.  He  was  matter  of 
nine  efieflive  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fl^et  of 
five  hundred  large  fhips  under  the  condufb  of 
Bibulus,  an  adive  and  experienced  commander. 
Added  to  thefe,  he  was  fupplied  with  large  fums 
of  money,  and  all  the  neceflaries  for  an  army, 
from  the  tributary  provinces  round  him.  He 
had  attacked  Anthony  and  Dolabella,  who 
commanded  for  Caefar  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  former  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  the  latter  was  taken  prifoner. 
Crowds  of  the  moft  dittinguiOied  citizens  and 
nobles  from  Rome  came  every  day  to  join  him. 
He  had  at  one  time  above  two  hundred  fena- 
tors  in  his  camp,  among  whom  were  Cicero 
and  Cato,  whofe  approbation  of  his  caufe  was 
equivalent  to  an  army.  Thefe  affifted  him  with 
their  countenance  and  advice,  and  by  their  in- 
G  g  4  fluence 
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£ucDcr  :r  was  dctcnnincd  thit  no  Roman  cid> 
2cn  jbouid  be  put  to  death  out  of  battle,  and 
th&t  DO  town  fubjcd  to  the  Roman  'empire 
ihc'^  be  pluDdcred  by  the  conquerors.  All 
tbeae  acvaoi2^cSy  both  of  itrength  and  council, 
drei-  the  wzflics  of  mankind  to  his  caufe,  and 
njSc^  ^-  oi^Dofition  that  threatened  Cieiar  widi 


ipe^Gv  ^c.iruCiion. 


Nwiwi-.^i^Tiviu^g  fuch  preparauons  againft 
hirn,  C  jTlar  procccocd  "r  iih  his  ufual  vigour,  and 
vi:h  a  courage  thai  to  ordinary  capacities  might 
ieeii.  to  be  ra(hnc!5.  He  now  rirlblved  to  face  his 
r.val  in  the  Eaft,  and  led  his  forces  to  Brundu* 
£an3^  a  ica  port  town  of  Italy,  in  order  to  trani^ 
port  ihcm  into  Greece :  but  he  imnred  a  fkct 
r;  r.-ierocs  enough  to  cany  the  whole  at  once, 
^  -  :i  apmircd  dangerous  :o  weaken  his  army 
by  civiuir.g  it:  befiilts,  it  was  now  the  midft 
c-;*  uinier,  and  ver)*  difficult  for  any  veffcis, 
iTijch  ir.ore  for  fo  flight  a  ncct  as  his  was,  to 
kc;:^  the  Tea ;  acided  to  this,  all  the  ports  and 
thv  .bores  were  niled  with  the  numerous  navy  of 
HLn  ;:viU  cocdiiclrd  by  Bibulus,  a  very  vigilant 
coinn-^juiier.    .  However,   thcfc  confideranons 
coiiiu  rot  over-rule  his  dcfire  to  purluc  the  war 
^ich  h.iimiVi  unremitting  aiTiduity  •,  wherefore 
he:  Ihlpp^d  on  five  cf  his  cwclve  legions,  which 
antounitd  to  r-o  more  than  twenr/  thoufand  toot 
anol  fix  thourar.d  hone,  and,  weighing  anchor, 
forc'jnarciy  itccrcd  through  themiufi  of  his  ene- 
mies, 
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mies,  timing  it  fo  well  that  he  made  his  paflage 
in  one  day.    He  landed  at  a  place  called  Phar- 
iaius,  not  daring  to  venture  into  any  known 
port,  which  he  was  apprehenfive  might  be  pof- 
iefled  by  the  enemy.     When  he  faw  his  troops 
lafely  debarked,  he  fent  back  the  fleet  to  bring 
over  the  reft  of  his  forces ;  but  thirty  of  his 
ftips,   in  their  return,    fell  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey's  admiral,   who  fet  them  all  on  fire, 
deftroying  mariners  and  all,  in  order  to  intimi* 
date  the  reft  by  this  cruel  example.     In  the 
mean  time  he  was  employed  in  taking  poflefrion 
of  fuch  towns  as  had  declared  for  his  enemy^ 
and  in  cutting  off  provifions  from  the  fleet, 
vrhich  coafted  along  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  ftiU  convinced  that  the  proper  time  for 
making  propofals  for  a  peace  was  after  gaining 
an  advantage,  he  fent  one  Rufus,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifoner,  to  effeA  an  accommodation  with 
Pompey,  offering  to  refer  all.  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome-,    but  Pompey  once  more  rc- 
jeded  the  overture,  hokling  the  people  of  Rome 
too  much  in  Csefar's  interefts  to  be  relied  on. 

He  was  railing  fuppties  in  Macedonia  when 
firft  informed  of  Cxfar's  landing  upon  the  coafts 
of  Epirus:  he  now,  therefore,  refolved  immc* 
diately  to  march  to  Dyracchium,  in  order  to 
cover  that  place  from  Csefar's  attempts,  as  all 
his  ammunition  and  provifions  were  depofited 
ihere.    Upon  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  began 

to 
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to  perceive  that  many  of  his  new-raiicd  troops 
were  very   little  to  be  depended  upon  ;   their 
ilownefs  in  obeying  command,  and  their  nume- 
rous defertioQs  giving  him  very  difagrceablei^ 
prehenfions.  In  confequenceof  this,  he  obHgcd 
them  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  never 
abandon  their  general,  but  follow  him  throtigh 
all  his  fortunes  ;  and  being  thus  fecure  of  thor 
attachment,  he  refolved  to  harrafs  out  his  rivil 
by  protradting  the  war,  as  his  refources  were 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Cxfar.    The  fiift 
place  that  both  armies  came  in  fight  of  each 
other,  was  on  the  oppofitc  banks  of  the  river 
Apfus  ;  and  as  both  were  commanded  by  the 
two  greateft  generals  then  in  the  world,  the  one 
renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,   the 
other  celebrated  for  his  viftories  over  the  Weft- 
cm  parts  of  the  empire,  a  battle  was  eagerly 
dcfircd  by  the  Ibldicrs  on  either  fide.  But  neither 
general  was  willing  to  hazard  it  upon  this  oc- 
cafion-,  Pompey   could  not  rely  upon  his  new 
levies,  and  Casfar  would  not  venture  an  engage- 
ment till   he  was  joined  by   the   reft  of  bis 
forces.     Accordingly  both  armies  remained  in 
this  difpofition  for  fome  days,    looking  upon 
each  other  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fufpenle,  yet 
each  with  equal  confidence  of  fucccfs  and  mu- 
tual refolution, 

Carfar  had  now  waited  fome  time  with  ex- 
treme impatience  for  the  coming  up  of  the  rc- 

mainucr 
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mainder  of  his  army  ;  the  whole  oif  his  hopes 
depended  upon  that  reinforcement,  and  he  had 
written  and  fent  feveral  times  to  his  generals  to 
ufe  difpatch.     At  laft,  defpairing  of  their  punc- 
tuality, and  defirous  of  being  freed  from  the 
anxiety  of  expeftation,  he  refolvcd  upon  an  at- 
tempt, that  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence he  had  in  his  good  fortune*cou]d  cxcufe. 
He  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  (lave, 
and,  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy,  went  on  board 
a  fifherman's  bark  at  the-  mouth  of  tfie  river 
Apfus,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  over  to  Brundu- 
fium,  where  the  reft  of  his  forces  lay,  and  to 
condu6t  them  over  in  perfon.     He  accordingly- 
rowed  off*  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  was 
got  a  confiderable  way  to  fea,  when  the  wind  all 
of  a  fudden  changed  againft  him :  the  fea  now 
rofe  in  billows  of  formidable  height,  and  the 
ftorm  began  to  encreafe  with  much  violence. 
The  fiQierman,  who  had  rowed  all  night  with 
great  labour,    was  often  for  returning,    but 
was  difTuaded  by  his  paflen^er;  but,  at  length, 
when  far  advanced  on  the  intended  voyage,  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  too 
diftant  from  land  to  hope  for  making  good  hi» 
return  :  in  this  interval  of  defpondence  he  was 
going  to  give  up  the  oar,  and  commit  himfelf  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  Csefar  at  laft  difco- 
vering  himfelf,  commanded  him  to  row  boldly; 
♦*  Fear  nothing,*'  cried  he,  *'  you  carry  Cx£ir 

and 
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and  his  fortune."    Encounged  by  the  prefeocc 
of  fo  great  a  man,  the  fiiherman  made  frcfli  a 
deavours,  and  got  out  to  fea;  but  the  fiorm 
encreafing  ftill  againft  them,  he  was  obliged  id 
make  for  land,  which  was  effedled  not  withoat 
great  diinculty.     As  ibon  as  he  was  on  fliOR^ 
Ca^ar*s  i'oldiers^  v.  ho  had,  for  fome  time,  miflcd 
their  general,  and  knew  !iot  what  was  become 
of  him,  came  joyfully  round  him,  congratulat- 
jng  his  efcape,  and  kindly  upbraiding  his  ic- 
tempc,  in  lb  far  diftrufting  their  courage  and 
affedion,  as  to  feek  out  new  forces,  when  thcf 
were  fure,  without  any  aid,  to  conquer.  His  ex* 
cufes  wei'e  noc  lefs  tender  than  their  remoo- 
ftrances  ;  but  the  joy  of  both  was  foon  after  ftill 
heightened,  by  an  information  of  the  landing 
of  the  troops  he  had  long  expected  at  Appol- 
Ionia,  from  whence  they  were  approaching,  un- 
der the  condu6t  of  Anthony  and  Calenus,  to 
join  him ;  he,  therefore,  decamped  in  order  to 
meet  them,  and  prevent,  if  pofliblc,  Pompcy 
with  his  army  frqm  engaging  them  on  their 
march,  as  he  lay  on  that  fide  of  the  river,  where 
the  luccours  had  been  obliged  to  come  on  fliore. 
This  diligence  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  than  ne- 
ccflary;  for  Pompey  had  aflually  made  fome 
motions  to  anticipate  their  jundtion,  and  had 
laid  an  ambufcadc  for  Anthony,  which  failing, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  under  an  apprehen- 
f:on  of  btring  hemmed  in  between  the  two  ar- 
mies-. 
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mics;  fo  that  the  junftion  was  cfFcfted  the  fame 
day. 

Pompey  being  compelled  to  retreat,  led  his 
forces  to  Afparagus,  nigh  Dyracchium,  where  he 
was  fure  of  being  fupplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  army,  by  the  numerous  fleets 
which  he  employed  along  the  coafts  of  Epirus ; 
diere  he  pitched  his  camp  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
(as  mariners  exprefs  it)  that  jutted  into  the  fea^ 
where  alfo  was  a  fmall  (belter  for  (hips,  where 
few  winds  could  annoy  them :  in  this  place  be- 
ing moft  advanragcoully  fuiuited,  he  immedi- 
ately began  to  entrench  his  camp;  which  Caefaf 
perceiving,  and  finding  that  he  was  not  likely 
loon  to  quit  fo  advantageous  a  pod:,  began  to 
entrench  al(b  behind  him,  caufmg  magazines 
of  corn  to  be  made  in  all  parts  not  already 
walled  by  the  enemy's  forces.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  care,  provifions  began  to  be 
very  fcarcc  in  Cael'ar's  army  :  his  men  were 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  beans  and  barley,  and 
a  root  called  Chara,  which  they  mingled  with 
milk ;  but  they  had  been  long  ufed  to  greater 
hard(hips  than  thefe,  fo  that  they  bore  all  with 
their  accu(h>med  patience,  remembering  what 
great  honours  they  had  often  gained  after  a 
6ourie  of  fuch  miferies  as  thefe.  The  incon- 
Veniences  that  were  like  to  follow,  however,  put 
Ciefar  upon  a  new  defign.  All  beyond  Pom- 
fcf%  camp^  towards  the  land  fide,  was  h'dly  and 
i  Itcep ; 
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deep;  wherefore  Caefar  built  redoubts  upoD  tfac 
faiUs,  ftrecching  round  from  (hore  to  fhore;  and 
then  caufed  lines  of  communication  to  be  drawn 
from  hill  to  hill,  by  which  he  blocked  up  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.     He  hoped  by  this  block- 
ade, to  force  bis  opponent  to  a  battle  ^  which  he 
ardently  defired,  and  which  the  other  declined 
with  equal  induftry.    Not,  indeed,  but  Pompcy 
was  continually  and  earneftly  follicited  by  his 
officers  and  the  fenators  attending  his  camp,  to 
hazard  a  battle  *,  but  hi  knew  too  well  the  dang^ 
of  fuch  an  attempt,   and  accordingly  thou^ 
only  of  harrafllngout  the  enemy  by  pericverance. 
Thus  both  fides  continued  for  fome  time  cm* 
ployed  in  defigns  and  ftratagems,  the  one  to 
annoy  and  the  other  to  defend.     Caelar's  men 
daily  carried  on  their  works  to  flraiten  the  ene- 
my :  thofe  of  Pompey  did  the  fame  to  enlarge 
themfelvcs,  having  the  advantage  of  numbersi 
and  though  they  declined  coming  to  a  battle, 
yet  they  feverely  galled  the  enemy  by  their 
dingers  and  archers.  Caefar,  however,  was  inde- 
fatigable-, he  caufed  blinds  or  mantelets  to  be 
made  of  (kins  of  beads  to  cover  his  men  while 
at  work;  he  cut  off  all  the  water  that  fupplicd 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  forage  from  the  horfes; 
fo  that  there  remained  no  more  fubfidance  for 
them.  In  this  fituation,  Pompey  at  lad  refolved 
to  break  through  his  lines,  and  gain  fome  other 

part 
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part  of  the  country  more  convenient  for  en- 
campment. Accordingly,  having  informed 
himfelf  of  the  condition  of  Caefar's  fortifications 
from  fome  defcrters  who  came  over  to  him,  he 
ordered  his  light  in£uitry  and  archers  on  board 
his  (hips,  with  diredlions  to  attack  Cxfar's  en-^ 
trcnchments  by  fea,  where  they  were  leaft  de- 
fended. This  was  done  with  fuch  cfFeA,  that 
all  the  centurions  of  Casiar's  firft  cohort  were 
cut  off  except  one;  and  though  Casfar  and 
his  officers  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  hin- 
der Pompey's  defigns,  yet  by  means  of  reitera- 
ted attempts,  he  at  laft  effefted  his  purpofe  of 
extricating  his  army  from  his  former  camp,  and 
of  encamping  in  another  place  by  the  fea, 
where  he  had  the  conveniency  of  forage  and 
ihipping  alfo.  Cacfar  being  thus  fruftrated  in 
his  views  of  blocking  up  the  enemy,  and  per- 
ceiving the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  refolved  at 
laft  to  force  Pompey  to  a  battle,  though  upon 
difadvantageous  terms.  The  engagement  began 
by  attempting  to  cut  off*  a  legion  which  was 
pofted  in  a  wood,  and  this  brought  on  a  ge- 
neral battle.  The  conflid  was  for  fome  time 
carried  on  with  great  ardour,  and  with  equal 
fortune  ;  but  Caslar's  army  being  intangled  in 
the  entrenchments  of  the  old  camps  lately  a- 
bandoned,  began  to  fall  into  diforder^  upon 
which,  Pompey  prefling  his  advantage,  they 
at  laft  fled  with  great  precipitation.    Great 

numbers 
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.    numbers  perilhed  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  prefied  to  death   bjr  thdr 
fellows.    Pompey  purfued  his  fucceflcs  to  the 
very  camp  of  Ciefar :  and  now  was  the  criGs  of 
Cxfar's  fate ;  it  only  depended  upon  the  re- 
Iblution  and  perfeverance  of  Pompey's  men  to 
attack  hb  entrenchments,   and  utterly  deftiof 
his  whole  army :    but .  his  ufual  good  fortune 
prevailed;  Pompey,  either  furprized  with  the 
fuddennefs  of  his  vidory,  or  fearful  of  an  aoH 
bufcade,    withdrew  his  troops  into  his  own 
camp,  and  thus  loft  the  empire  of  the  workL 
However,  his  generals  and  attendants  looked 
upon  his  prefent  fucce{s  as  a  decifive  determ^ 
nation  of  the  war.     Not  thinking  of  future  en- 
gagements and  dangers,  they  carried  themlelvcs 
as  undoubted  conquerors  ;  and,  adding  crudty 
to  their  confidence,  put  all  their  prifonen  to 
the  fword.   Caefar,  however,  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  a  fingle  blow ;   he  found  that  hi- 
therto his  attempts  to  force  Pompey  to  engage 
him  upon  equal  terms,  were  ineffedual ;  he 
therefore  rcfolved  to  appear  as  if  willing  tQ 
change  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  to  pro- 
traft  it  in  his  turn :  wherefore,  calling  the  army 
together,    he  addrefled  them  with  his  ufuai 
calmnefs  and  intrepidity,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, •'  We  have  no  reafon,  my  fellow  foldiers^ 
"  to  be  dcjefted  at  our  late  mifcarriage ;   the 
*'  lofs  of  one  battle,    aftier  fuch  numbers  as 

"  have 
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•*  have  been  obtatnedffhould  rather  awaken  our 
**  caution  than  deprcfs  our  rcfolution :  let  us 
*•  remember  the  long  courfe  of  viftorics  which 
**  have  been  gained  by  us  m  Gaul^  Britain, 
"  Jialy  and  Spain  ;  and  ihen  let  us  confider  how 
**  many  greater  dangers  we  have  elcapcdi  whicfi 
**  have  only  fcrvcd  to  tncrcafc  the  pleafure  of 
**  fycceeding  vidlory.  If  after  all  thefc  renown- 
■*  ed  exploits  and  glorious  fucccJles,  one  little 
**  difordcr  i  one  error  of  inadvertency  j  or»  in- 
"  deed,  of  deftiny  itfelf,  has  deprived  us  of  our 
**  juft  reward  5  yet  we  have  ftill  fufficicnt  force 
"  to  enfurc  it  for  the  future  i  and»  though  we 
**  (hould  be  deprived  of  every  refource»  yet  the 
**  brave  have  one  ftill  kft  to  overcome  every 
*'  danger-*  namely,  to  defpife  it/!  After  thus 
encouraging  his  nien,  and  degrading  fome  of 
his  fubaltern  officers,  who  were  rcmifs  in  their 
duty,  he  prepared  to  lead  his  forces  from  their 
campt  and  to  make  his  retreat  to  AppolIonia» 
where  he  intended  to  rcfrefti  and  recruit  his 
^lunmy.  Having,  therefore,  caufed  his  baggage 
"to  go  on  before,  he  marched  after  it  at  the  head 
of  his  foldiers  j  and»  though  purfued  by  Pom- 
pey,  yet  having  the  advantage  of  fetting  off 
eight  hours  before  him,  he  effected  his  intent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, was  in  Macedonia  with  three  legions, 
and  in  danger  of  being  furprized  by  the  fuperior 
forces  of  the  enemy ;  he  refolved,  therefore,  10 

Vol.  L  H  h  join 
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join  him  with  all  expedicion  ;  and  after  having 
rcfrelhed  his  army,  fet  forward  with  the  utmoft 
difpatch.  Pompey  was  in  pretty  much  the  fame 
circumftanccs  of  apprchenrion;for  Scipio,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  was  in  ThefTaly,  at  the  head 
of  the  Syrian  legion  ;  and  he  was  fearful,  left 
Caefar's  march  was  intended  to  cut  off  this  body 
of  troops  before  their  junftion.  Thus  each  gc* 
neral  marched  with  all  the  diligence  poflible, 
both  to  fecure  their  friends,  and  furprize  their 
enemies.  Casfar's  difpatch  was  moft  fuccefsful ; 
he  was  joined  by  Domitius,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Theflaly  ;  and  thus,  with  all  his  forces  united 
into  one  body,  he  marched  direftly  to  Gomphi, 
a  town  that  lies  farther  within  that  province. 
But  the  news  of  his  defeat  at  Dyracchium  had 

.  reached  this  place  before  him  -,  the  inhabitants, 

therefore,  who  had  before  promifed  him  obe- 
dience, now  changed  their  minds ;  and,  with 
a  degree  of  bafenefs,  equal  to  their  imprudence, 
Ihut  their  gates  againft  him.  Csefar  was  not  to 
be  injured  with  impunity  -,  wherefore,  having  . 
reprefented  to  his  foldiers  the  great  advantage 
of  forcing  a  place  fo  very  rich,  he  ordered  the 
machines  for  fcaling  to  be  got  ready ;  and,  cauf- 
ing  an  aflault  to  be  made,  proceeded  with  fuch 
vigour,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  height 
of  the  walls,  the  town  was  taken  in  a  few  hours 
time.  Caviar  left  it  to"  be  plundered,  and,  with- 
out delaying  his  march,  went  forward  to  Me- 

CropoIiSy 
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tropolis,  another  town  of  the  fame  province, 
which  yielded  at  his  approach.  By  this  means, 
he  foon  became  poffcfied  of  all  Thcffaly,  except 
Larifla,  which  w%s  garrifoned  by  Scipio,  with 
his  legion,  who  commanded  for  Pompey. 

During  this  interval,  Pompey 's  officers,  be- 
ing grown  infupportably  vain  upon  their  late 
victory,  were  continually  foliciting  their  com- 
mander to  come  to  a  battle :  every  delay  became 
infupportable  to  them ;  they  prefumed  to  affert, 
that  he  was  willing  to  make  the  mod  of  his 
command,  and  to  keep  the  numerous  body  of 
fcnators  and  nobles,  that  followed  his  fortunes, 
ftill  in  fubjeftion.  Confident  of  victory,  they 
divided  all  the  places  in  the  government  among 
each  other ;  and  portioned  out  the  lands  of 
thofe  whom,  in  imagination,  they  had  already 
vanquifhed,  among  each  other.  Nor  did  re- 
venge lefs  employ  their  thoughts,  than  ambi- 
tion or  avarice :  this  was  not  confined  to  fuch 
only  as  had  taken  up  arms  againft  them,  but  to 
all  thofe  who  continued  neuter,  and  had  yet 
fidcd  with  neither  party.  The  profcription  was 
a£lually  drawn  up,  not  for  the  condemnation  of 
individuals,  but  of  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  : 
it  was  even  propofed,  that  all  the  fenators  in 
Pompey*s  army  Ihould  be  appointed  judges  over 
fuch  as  had  either  actually  oppofed,  or,  by 
their  neutrality,  had  failed  to  aflift  their  party. 
Pompey,  being  thus  furrounded  by  men  of  weak 
H  h  2  heads 
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heads  and  eager  expectations,  and  inceflantlf 
teized  with  importunities  to  engage,  found  him- 
fclf  too  weak  to  oppofe :  he  refolvcd,  therefore, 
at  laft,  to  renounce  his  own  judgment,  in  com- 
pliance with  thofe  about  him;  and  to  give  up  all 
fchemes  of  prudence  for  thofe  didated  by  ava- 
rice and  paffion.  Wherefore  advancing  into 
Theflaly,  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of 
Gomphi,  he  drew  down  upon  the  plains  of 
Pharfalia,  where  he  was  joined  by  Scipio,  his 
lieutenant,  with  the  troops  under  his  command. 
There  he  awaited  the  coming  up  of  Caefar,  re- 
folved  upon  engaging,  and  upon  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  kingdoms  at  a  fmgle  battle. 

Casfar  had  employed  all  his  art  for  fome  time 
in  founding  the  inclinations  of  his  men,  and 
providing  for  their  fafety  in  cafe  of  mifcarriage ; 
but,  at  length,  finding  them  refolute  and  vigor- 
ous, he  caufed  them  to  advance  towards  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  where  Pompey  was  now  en- 
camped.  The  approach  of  thefe  two  great  ar- 
mies, compofed  of  the  beft  and  braved  troops 
in  the  world,  together  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  all  minds 
with  anxiety,  though  with  difl^erent  expectations. 
Pompey's  army,  being  mod  numerous,  turned 
all  their  thoughts  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  vic- 
tory •,  Csefar's,  with  better  aims,  confidered  only 
the  means  of  obtaining  it :  Pompey's  army  de- 
pended upon  their  numbers,  and  their  many 
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kand  the  conduft  of  their  fingle  commander : 
Pompey's  partiEans  hoped  much  from  the  jul- 
tice  of  their  cayfc  i  Ciefer*s  alledged  the  fre- 
quent pmpofais  which  they  bad  made  for  peace 
j^ ivithout  eftcft.  Thus  the  ricws,  hopes  and  mo- 
^tives  of  both  fccmcd  different,  but  their  hatred 
and  ambition  were  the  fame.  C^far,  who  was 
ever  foremoft  in  offering  battle,  led  out  his  ar- 

Ifriy  in  array  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Ponipcy» 
Either  lulpedting  his  troops,  or  dreading  the 
Itvenc,  kept  his  advantageous  fituation  for  fome 
time  :   he  drew,   indeed,  fometimcs  out  of  his 
camp,  but  always  kept  himfelf  under  his  tren- 
ches, at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  which  he  was 
pofted,    Ceefar  being  unwilling  to  attack  him 
at  a  di  fad  vantage,  rcfolved  to  decamp  the  next 
day,  hoping  to  harrafs  out  his  antagonift,  who 
was  not  a  match  for  him  in  fuilainiiig  the  fa- 
tigues of  duty  i  and  in  expeftation  that,  as  the 
enemy  would  not  fail  following  him,  he  might 
find  fome  happier  opportunity  of  coming  to  an 
engagement.  Accordingly^  the  order  for  march- 
ing was  given,  and  the  tents  ftruck,  when  word 
was  brought  him,    chat  Pompey*s  army  had 
quitted  their  cmrenchments,  and  had  advanced 
further  into  the  plain  than  ufua]  j  fo  that  he 
might  engage  them  at  lefs  difadvantage^    This 
was  the  jundure  that  C^far  had  fo  leng  wifhed 
for  in  vain  i  ever  fmcc  he  had  landed  in  Greece, 
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he  had  been  employed  in  endeavours  to  draw 
on  a  general  engagement,  and  feared  nothing fi) 
much  as  to  protraft  the  war :  whereupon  be 
now  caufed  his  troops,  that  were  upon  their 
march,  to  halt ;  and  with  a  countenance  of  jojr 
informed  them,  that  the  happy  time  was  at  laft 
come,  which  they  had  fo  long  wifhed  for,  and 
which  was  to  crown  their  glory  and  terminate 
their  fatigues.     After  which  he  drew  up  his 
troops  in  order,   and  advanced  towards  the 
place  of  battle.     His  forces  did  not  amount 
to  above  half  thofe  of  Pompey  •,  the  army  of 
the  one  amounting  to  above  forty-five  thoufand 
foot,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe ;  that  of  the 
other  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thoufand  foot, 
and  about  a  thoufand  horfe.     This  difpropor- 
tion,  particularly  in  the  cavalry,  had  filled  Csefar 
with  apprehenfions  ;  wherefore  he  had  fome 
days  before  picked  out  the  ftrongeft  and  nim- 
bleft  of  his  foot  foldiers,  and  accuftomcd  them 
to  fight  between  the  ranks  of  his  cavalry.     By 
their  afTitlance,  his  thoufand  horfe  was  a  match 
for  Ponipey's  feven  thoufand,  and  had  actually 
got  the  better  in  a  Ikirmifli   that  happened  be- 
tween them  fome  days  before. 

Porr.pey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ftrong  ex- 
pcclations  of  fuccefs  ;  he  boalled  in  council, 
that  he  could  put  Carfar's  legions  to  flight, 
without  ftriking  a  fingle  blow;  prefuming 
that,  as  foon  as  the  armies  formed,  his  ca- 
3  valry. 
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valry,  on  which  he  placed  his  grcateft  cx- 
pcdations,  would  ouMiJink  and  iurround  tho 
enemy.  Labienus  commended  this  Ichcme  of 
Pompey-,  aUedging  alio,  that  the  prelent  troops, 
of  which  G3d'ar*s  army  was  compoled,  were 
but  the  ihadow  of  thoie  old  legions  that  had 
fought  in  Britain  and  Gaul ;  that  all  the  vc-  * 
tenuis  were  worn  out,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  new  levies,  made  in  a  hurry,  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul;  To  encreafe  the  confidence  of  the  araiy 
ftill  more,  he  took  an  oath,  which  the  reft 
followed  him  in,  never  to  return  to  the  camp 
but  with  vidory.  In  this  difpolition,  and  un* 
der  thefe  advantageous  circumflances,  Pompey 
led  his  troops  to  battle. 

Pompey's  order  of  battle  was  good  and  well 
judged.  In  the  centre,  and  on  the  two  flanks,  he 
placed  all  his  veterans,  and  diftributed  his  new- 
raifed  troops  between  the  wings  and  the  main 
body.  The  Syrian  legions  were  placed  in  the 
centre,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  j  the 
Spaniards,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied,  were  put 
on  the  right,  under  Domitius  i^nobarbus ;  and 
on  the  left  were  ftationed  the  two  legions,  which 
Cjefar  had  reftored  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
led  on  by  Pompey  himfelf ;  bccaufc  from  thence 
he  intended  to  make  the  attack  which  was  to 
gain  the  day  •,  and  for  the  fame  rcafon  he  had 
there  aflTembled  all  his  horftr,  flingers  and  arch- 
ers, of  which  his  right  wing  had  no  need,  be- 
H  h  4  ing 
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ing  covered  by  the  river  Eoipeus.    Ca^ar  like- 
wife  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies  under 
three  commanders :  Domitius  Calvinus  being 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  Mark  Anthony  on  the 
left,  while  he  himfelf  led  on  the  right  wingi 
which  was  to  oppofe  the  left,  commanded  by 
Pompey.     It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Pom- 
pey  chofe  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe 
troops  which  were  difciplined  and  inftrudted  by 
Cacfar  :  an  inconteftible  proof  how  much  he  va- 
lued them  above  any  of  the  reft  of  his  army. 
Caefar,  on  the  contrary,  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  tenth  legion,  that  had  owed  all  iu 
merit  and  fame  to  his  own  training.     As  he 
obferved  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry  to  be  all 
drawn  to  one  fpot,  he  guefs'd  at  Pompey *s  in- 
tention ;    to  obviate  which  he  made  a  draught 
of  fix  cohorts  from  his  rear  line,  and  forming 
them  into  a  feparate  body,  concealed  them  be- 
*hind  his  right  wing,  with  inftrudlions  not  to 
throw  their  javelins  on  the  approach  of  Pompe)'*$ 
horfc,  as  was  cuftomary,  but  to  keep  them  in 
their  hands  and  pulh  them  direftly  in  the  faces 
snd  the  eyes  of  the  horfemcn,  who,  being  com- 
pofed  of  theyounger  part  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
valued  thcmfelves  much  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  fear  in  the  face  more  than  a  wound  in 
the  body.  He,  laftly,  placed  the  litde  cavalry  he 
had  lb  as  to  cover  the  right  of  the  tenth  legion, 
ordering  his  third  line  not  to  march  till  they 
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had  received  the  fignal  from  him.     And  now 
the  fate  of  the  vaft  empire  of  Rome  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  greateft  generals,  the  braveft  of- 
ficers, and  the  moft  expert  troops  that  mankind 
had  ever  feen  till  that  hour.   Each  private  man 
in  both  armies  was  almoft  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  a  commander,  and  feemed  in- 
fpired  with  a  defire  to  conquer  or  die.     As  the 
armies  approached,  the  two  generals  went  from 
rank  to  rank  encouraging  their  men,  warming 
their  hopes,  and  leffening  their  apprchenfions. 
Pompey  reprefented  to  his  men.  That  the  glori- 
ous occafion  which  they  had  long  befought  him 
to  grant  was  now  before  them  •,  "  and,  indeed," 
cried  he,   **  what  advantages  could  you  wi(h 
*'  over  an  enemy  that  you  are  not  now  poflefled 
"  of?  Your  numbers,  your  vigour,  a  late  vic- 
**  tory,  all  affure  a  fpeedy  and  an  ealy  conqueft 
*'  of  thofe  harraffcd  and  broken  troops,  com- 
•'  pofed  of  men  worn  out  with  age,  and  impreft 
**  with  the  terrors  of  a  recent  defeat ;  but  there 
**  is  ftill  a  ftronger  bulwark  for  our  proteftion 
*'  than  the  fupcriority  of  our  ftrength,  the  juf- 
**  tice  of  our  caufe.     You  are  engaged  in  the 
•'  defence  of  liberty  and  of  your  country  ;  you 
•'  are  fupported  by  its  laws,  and  tullowed  by  its 
*'  magiftrates ;  you  have  the  world  fpeclators 
**  of  your  conduft,  and  wifliing  you  fuccels : 
**  on  the  contrary,  he  v^hom  you  oppcfe  is  a 
**  robber  and  oppreflbr  of  his  country,  and  aU 
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**  mod  already  funk  with  the  confcioufhefs  of  I 
**  his  crimes,  as  well  as  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his 
•*  arms.  Shew,  then,  on  this  occafioir,  all  that 
**  ardour  and  deteftation  of  tyranny  that  fliould 
*^  animate  Romans,  and  do  juftice  to  mankind." 
C£rar,on  his  fide,  went  among  his  men  with  that 
fteady  ferenity  for  which  he  was  fo  much  admired 
in  the  midft  of  danger.  He  infifted  on  nothing 
fo  ftrongly  to  his  foldiers,  as  his  frequent  and 
unfucccfsful  endeavours  for  peace.  He  talked 
with  terror  of  the  blood  he  was  going  to  flied, 
and  pleaded  only  the  neeeffity  that  urged  him , 
to  it.  He  deplored  the  many  brave  men  that  ' 
were  to  fall  on  both  fides,  and  the  wounds  of 
his  country,  whoever  (hould  be  viftorious.  His 
foldiers  anfwercd  his  fpeech  with  looks  of  ar- 
dour and  impatience;  which  obferving,  he  gave 
the  fignal  to  begin.  The  word  on  Pompey's 
fide  was,  Hercules  the  invincible  :  that  on  Cae- 
far*s,  Venus  the  vidorious.  There  was  only 
fo  much  fpace  between  both  armies  as  to  give 
room  for  fighting  -,  wherefore  Pompey  ordered 
his  men  to  receive  the  firft  Ihock  without  mov- 
ing out  of  their  places,  expefting  the  enemies 
ranks  to  be  put  into  diforder  by  their  motion. 
Caefar's  foldiers  were  now  rufliing  on  with  their 
ufual  impetuofity,  when,  perceiving  the  enemy 
motionlds,  they  all  ftopt  Ihort,  as  if  by  gene- 
ral confcn^  and  halted  in  the  midft  of  their 
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career.     A  terrible  paufe  enfued,  in  which  both 
armies  continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  with 
mutual  terror  and  dreadful  fercnity !  at  length, 
Caefar*s  men  having  taken  breath,  ran   furi- 
oufly  upon  the  enemy,  firft  difcharging  their 
javelins  and  then  drawing  their  fwords.     The 
fame  method  was  obferved  by  Pompey's  troops, 
who  as  vigoroufly  fuftaincd  the  attack.     His 
cavalry  alfo  were  ordered  to  charge  at  the  very 
onfet,  which,  with  the  multitude  of  archers  and 
(lingers,   foon  obliged  Csefar's   men   to  give 
ground,  and  get  themfelves,  as  he  had  forefecn, 
upon  the  flank  of  his  army :  whereupon  Cscfar 
immediately  ordered  the  fix  cohorts,  that  were 
placed  as  a  reinforcement,  to  advance;  and  re- 
peated his  order?,  to  ftrikc  at  the  enemies  faces. 
This  had  its  defired  efFeft  -,  the  cavalry,    that 
were  but  juft  now  fure  of  viftory,  received  an 
immediate  check :  the  unufual  method  of  fight- 
ing purfued  by  the  cohorts,  their  aiming  en- 
tirely at  the  vifages  of  the  afiailants,  and  the 
horrible  disfiguring  wounds  they  made,  all  con- 
tributed to  intimidate  them  fo  much,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  defending  their  perfons,  their  only  en- 
deavours was  to  fave  their  faces.     A  total  route 
enfued  of  their  whole  body,  which  fled  in  great 
dilbrder  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  while 
the  archers  and  (lingers,  who  were  thus  aban- 
doned, were  cut  to  pieces.     Cxfar  now  com- 
manded the  cohorts  to  purfue  their  fuccefs,  and 
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advancing,  charged  Pompey's  troops  upon  the 
flank :  this  charge  the  enemy  withftood  for  fome 
time  with  great  bravery,  till  be  brought  up  his 
third  line,  which  had  not  yet  engaged.  Pompey's 
infantry  being  thus  doubly  attacked,  in  firont 
by  frelh  troops,  and  in  rear  by  the  vidorious 
cohorts,  coilld  no  longer  refift,  but  fled  to  their 
camp.  The  flight  began  among  the  flxangers, 
though  .Pompey's  right  wing  ftill  valiantly 
maintained  their  ground.  Cselar,  however, 
being  convinced  that  the  viftory  was  certain, 
with  his  ufual  clemency,  cried  out  to  purfue  the 
ftrangers,  but  to  fpare  the  Romans  ;  upon 
which  they  all  laid  down  their  arms  and  re- 
ceived quarter.  The  greateft  flaughter  was 
among  the  auxiliaries,  who  fled  on  all  quarters, 
but  principally  went. for  fafety  to  the  camp. 
The  battle  had  now  lafted  from  the  break  of 
day  till  noon,  the  weather  being  extremely 
hot  -,  ncvcrthelefs,  the  conquerors  did  not  re- 
mit their  ardour,  being  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  general,  v;ho  thought  his  viftory 
not  complete  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  Accordingly,  marching  on  foot  at  their 
head,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  and  fl:rikc 
the  decifive  blow.  The  cohorts,  which  were 
left  to  defend  the  camp,  for  fome  time  made  a 
formidable  refiftance  •,  particularly  a  great 
number  of  Thracians  and  other  barbarians, 
who    were    appointed   for   its  defence  -,     but 

nothing 
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nothing  could  rcfift  the  ardour  of  C^far*s  vifto- 
rious  army,  they  were  at  laft  driven  from  their 
trenches,  and  all  fled  to  the  mountains  not  far 
off. 

Cxfar  feeing  the  field  and  camp  ftrewed  with 
bis  fallen  countrymen,  was  ftrongly  afFeded  ac 
fo  melancholy  a  profpedt,  and  could  not  help 
crying  out  to  one  that  ftood  near  him,  "  They 
**  would  have  it  fo."  Upon  entering  the  ene- 
mies camp,  every  objeA  prefented  frefli  in- 
ftances  of  the  blind  prefumption  and  madnefs 
of  his  advcrfaries :  on  all  fides  were  to  be  feen 
tents  adorned  with  ivy  and  branches  of  myrtle^ 
couches  covered  with  purple,  and  fide-boards 
loaded  with  plate.  Every  thing  gave  proofs  of 
the  highefi:  luxury,  and  feemed  rather  the  pre- 
paratives for  a  banquet,  the  rejoicings  for  a  vic- 
tory, than  the  difpofitions  for  a  battle.  A  camp 
lb  richly  furnifiied,  might  have  been  able  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  any  troops  but  Caefar's ; 
there  was  ftill  fomething  to  be  done,  and  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  purfue  any  other  ob- 
}c&  than  their  enemies,  till  they  were  entirely 
fubdued.  A  confiderable  body  of  thefe  having 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  he  prevailed 
on  his  foldiers  to  join  him  in  the  purfuit,  in 
order  to  oblige  thefe  to  furrender.  He  began  by 
inclofing  them  with  a  line  drawn  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  but  they  quickly  abandoned  a 
poft  which  was  not  tenable  for  want  of  water, 
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and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  cit7  of  LariiTa. 
C£&r  led  a  part  of  his  army  by  a  flioner  way, 
and  intercepted  their  retreat,  drawing  up  in  or- 
der of  battle  between  them  and  the  city.  How- 
ever, tbefe  unhappy  fugitives  once  more  found 
protection  from  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  rivulet  ran  which  fupplied  them  widi 
water.  Now  night  approaching,  Cxfar's  men 
were  almofl:  fpent,  and  ready  to  faint  with  their 
inceflant  toil  fmce  morning,  yet  ftill  he  prevail- 
ed upon  them  once  more  to  renew  their  la- 
bours, and  to  cut  off  the  rivulet  that  fupplied 
the  defendants.  The' fugitives,  thus  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  fuccour  or  fubfiftence,  fient  de- 
puties to  the  conqueror,  offering  to  furrender 
at  difcretion.  During  this  interval  of  negotia- 
tion, a  few  fenators  that  were  among  them, 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  efcape,  and 
the  reft  next  morning  gave  up  their  arms,  and 
experienced  the  conqueror's  clemency.  In  faft, 
he  addrcfled  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  and 
forbade  his  foldiers  to  offer  them  any  violence, 
or  to  take  any  thing  from  them.  Thus  Csefar 
by  his  condud  gained  the  moft  complete  victo- 
ry that  had  ever  been  obtained ;  and  by  his  great 
clemency  after  the  battle,  feemed  to  have  de- 
ferved  it.  His  lofs  amounted  to  but  two  hun- 
dred men;  that  of  Pompey  to  fifteen  thoufand, 
a  well  Romans  as  auxiliaries:  twenty-four 
thoufand  men  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners 

of 
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of  war,  and  the  grcateft  part  of  thefe  entered  into 
Caclar's  army,  and  were  incorporated  with  the 
reft  of  his  forces.  As  to  the  fenators  and  Ro- 
man knights  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  gene- 
roufly  gave  them  liberty  to  retire  wherever  they 
thought  proper :  and  as  for  the  letters  which 
Pompey  had  received  from  feveral  perlbns  who 
wilhed  to  be  thought  neutral,  he  burnt  them  all 
without  reading  tliem,  as  Pompey  had  done 
upon  a  former  occaHon.  Thus  having  perform- 
ed all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  ftatefman, 
he  lent  for  the  legions  which  had  pafled  the 
night  in  the  camp,  to  relieve  thofe  which  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  purfuit,  and  being  de- 
termined to  follow  Pompey,  began  his  march, 
and  arrived  the  fame  day  at  LariiTa. 

As  for  Pompey,  who  had  formerly  fliewn 
fuch  inftances  of  courage  and  conduct,  when 
he  faw  his  cavalry  routed,  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  fole  dependance,  he  abfolutely  loit 
his  realbn.  Inftead  of  thinking  how  to  remedy 
this  diforder  by  rallying  fuch  troops  as  fled,  or 
by  oppofing  frefli  troops  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquerors,  being  totally  amazed  by  this  firft 
bk)w,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  and  in  his  tent 
waited  the  iflTue  of  an  event,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  direft,  not  to  follow :  there  he  remain* 
ed  for  fome  moments  without  fpeaking,  till  be- 
ing told,  that  the  camp  was  attacked, "  What,** 
fays  he,  **  arc  we  purfued  to  our  very  entrench- 
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"  ments  ?"  and  immediately  quitting  his  ar- 
mour for  a  habit  more  fuited  to  his  circum- 
flances,  he  fled  away  on  horfeback  to  Larifla; 
from  whence,  perceiving  he  was  not  purfued, 
he  flackened  his  pace,  giving  way  to  all  the 
agonizing  refledtions  which  his  deplorable  fitua- 
tion  mud  naturally  fuggeft.  In  this  melancholy 
manner  he  paflled  along  the  vale  of  Tcmpe,  and 
purfuing  the  courfc  of  the  river  Pencus,  at  laft 
arrived  at  a  iifherman's  hut,  in  which  he  pafled 
the  night.  From  thence  he  went  on  board  a 
little  bark,  and  keeping  along  the  fea-fhore,  he 
defcryed  a  ihip  of  fome  burthen,  which  feemed 
preparing  to  fail,  in  which  he  embarked,  the 
mafter  of  the  vefTcl  ftill  paying  him  the  homage 
which  was  due  to  his  former  ftation.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus,  he  failed  to 
Amphipolis,  where  finding  his  affairs  defperate, 
he  fleered  to  Lefbos,  to  take  in  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia, whom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  diflance 
from  the  dangers  and  hurry  of  the  war.  She, 
who  had  long  flattered  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
viftory,  felt  the  reverfe  of  her  fortune  in  an 
agony  of  diflrefs :  fhe  was  defircd  by  the  mef- 
fcnger,  whofe  tears,  more  than  words,  proclaim- 
the  greatnefs  of  her  misfortunes,  to  haflen  if  flic 
cxpedled  to  fee  Pompey,  with  but  one  Ihip,  and 
even  that  not  his  own :  her  grief,  which  before 
was  violent,  became  then  infupportable ;  fhe 
fainted  away,  and  lay  a  confiderable  time  with- 
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any  figns  of  life*  At  length,  recovering  her- 
felf,  and  refleding  it  was  now  no  time  for  vain 
lamentations,  (he  ran  quite  through  the  city, 
to  the  fca-fide.  Pompey  received  her  in  his 
arms,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  for  ibmc 
time,  fupported  her  in  his  arms  in  lilent  defpair.  w 

After  a  paufe  of  long  continuance,  they  found 
words  for  their  diftreis ;  Cornelia  imputed  to 
herfelf  a  part  of  the  miferies  that  were  come 
upon  them,  and  inftahced  many  former  misfor^ 
tunes  of  her  life.     Pompey  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her,  by  inftancing  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  and  from  his  prefent  unexpedted 
wretchednefs,  teaching  her  to  hope  for  as  unex- 
peded  turns,  of  good  fortune.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  of  the  ifland,  who  had  great 
obligations  to  Pompey,  gathered  round  them, 
joining  in  their  grief,  and  inviting  them  into 
their  city.     Pompey,  however,  declined  their 
invitation,  and  even  advifed  them  to  fubmit 
to  the  conqueror.     "  Be  under  fto  apprehen- 
••  fions,"  cried  he-,  "  Csefar  may  be  my  enemy, 
•*  but  ftill  let  me  acknowledge  his  moderation 
"  and  humanity."     Cratippus,  the  Greek  phi- 
lofopher,  alfo  came  to  pay  his  refpeds.     Pom- 
pey, as  is  but  too  frequent  with  perfons  under 
misfortunes,  complained  to  him  of  Providence. 
Cratippus,  who  waa  a  man  of  genius,' and  un- 
derftood  the  world,  declmed  entering  deeply 
into  the  argument,  rather  fatisfied  with  fupply- 
Vol.  I.  I  i  ing 
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ing  new  modrts  to  hopc^  than  comharing  tte  * 
prefent  impiety  of  his  deJ^iair. 

Having  taken  in  Cornelia,  he  noir  ootttmued 
'    his  courfe,  fteering  to  the  fbuih-eaft,  and  ftop* 
|Mng  no  longer  than  was  neJceflaiy  to  take  in 
provifions  at  the  ports  that  occurrai  in  his  pif- 
iage.    He  came  before  Rhodes,  but  the  peopk 
of  this  city  were  changed  with  his  ibrtuncSi 
againft  him.    From  thence  he  went  to  Atilia, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Ibme  foldiers  and  flups 
<xf  war.    Howevei*,  thefe  were  nothing  againft 
the  power  of  his  rival,  from  the  aftivity  of 
whoiie  purfuic  he  was  in  continual  apprehenfioos. 
'       His  forces  were  too  much  ruined  and  diiperfed 
to  be  ever  coUcfted  once  more ;  his  only  hopes, 
therefore,  lay  in  the  aififtance  of  the  kings  who 
were  in  his  alliance,  and  from  thefe  only  he 
could  expcft  fccurity  and  protection.     He  was 
hiaifclf  inclined  to  retire  to  the   Parthians-, 
others  propofcd  Juba,  king  of  Numida  -,  but 
he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  apply  to  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  to  whofc  father  Pompcy 
had  been  a  confiderable  bencfaftor.     Accord- 
ingly, he  left  Cilicia  where  he  then  was,  and 
fteering  for  the  kingdom  of  Egym,  came  in 
view  of  the  coaft  of  that  country,  and  fcnt  to 
the  young  king,    to  implore  proteftion  and 
fafcty.    Ptolemy,  who  was  as  yet  a  minor,  had 
not  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  but  he 
and  his  kingdom  were  under  die  dire&ion  of 
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l^hocinius,  an  eunuch,  and  Thcodotus,  a  mafter 
of  the  art  of  fpcaking.  Before  thefe,  therefore, 
Pompcy's  requeft  was  argued :  before  fuch 
mean  and  mercenary  perfons  was  to  be  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  one,  who,  but  a  few  days 
before,  had  given  law  to  kingdoms.  The  opi^ 
nions  of  the  council  were  divided  ^  gratitude  and 
pity  inclined  fome  to  receive  him ;  whilll  others, 
more  obdurate  or  more  timorous^  v/cre  for 
denying  him  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  At 
kngth,  Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  as  if  willing 
to  difplay  his  eloquence,  maintained,  that  both 
propofals  were  equally  dangerous  •,  that  to  ad-* 
mit  him,  was  making  Pompey  their  mafter, 
and  drawing  on  them  Ceefar's  refentment ;  and 
by  not  receiving  him,  they  offended  the  one, 
without  obliging  the  other  :  that,  therefore,  the 
only  expedient  left,  was  to  give  him  leave  to 
land,  and  then  to  kill  him  :  this  would  at  once 
oblige  Csfar,  and  rid  them  of  all  apprehen^^ 
fions  from  Pompey's  refentments :  "  for,"  con-^ 
eluded  he,  with  a  vulgar  and  malicious  joke^ 
**  dead  dogs  can  never  bite."  This  advice  pre- 
vailing in  a  council  compofed  of  the  flaves  of 
an  effeminate  and  luxurious  court,  Achillas, 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  Septimius,  by 
birth  a  Roman,  and  who  had  formerly  been  a 
centurion  in  Pompey's  army,  were  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Accordingly,  attended 
by  three  or  four  more,  they  went  into  a  little 
I  i  2  bark. 
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bark,  and  rowed  off  from  land  cowards  Ftom^ 
pey's  {hip,  that  lay  off  about  a  mile  from  die 
fhorc.  When  Pompey  and  his  friends  &w  the 
boat  moving  off  from  ihore,  they  beg^  to 
wonder  at  the  meannefe  of  the  preparations  to 
receive  him,  and  fome  even  ventured  txi  fufpcft 
the  intentions  of  the  Egyptian  court.  But  be- 
fore any  thing  could  be  determined,  Achillas 
was  come  up  to  the  ihip's  fide,  and  in  the 
Greek  language  welcomed  him  to  Egypt,  and 
invited  him  into  the  boat,  alledging,  that  the 
fhallows  prevented  larger  veffels  firom  coming 
off  to  receive  him.  Pompey,  after  having  taken 
leave  of  Cornelia',  who  wept  at  his  departure, 
and  having  repeated  two  verfes  of  Sophocles, 
lignifying,  that  he  who  trufts  his  freedom  to  a 
tyrant,  from  that,  moment  becomes  a  Have, 
gave  his  hand  to  Achillas,  and  ftept  into  the 
bark,  v/ith  only  two  attendants  of  his  own. 
They  had  now  rowed  from  the  fhip  a  good 
way,  and  as  during  that  time  they  all  kept  a 
profound  filencc,  Pompey,  willing  to  begin  the 
difcourfe,  accofted  Septimius,  whofe  face  he  re- 
coUefted.  "  Methinks,  friend/'  cried  he,  *'  that 
"  you  and  I  were  once  fellow  foldiers  together."* 
Septimius  gave  only  a  nod  with  his  head,  with- 
out  uttering  a  word,  or  inftancing  the  leaft  ci- 
vility.  Pompey,  therefore,  took  out  a  paper,  on 
which  he  had  minuted  a  fpecch  he  intended  to 
make  to  the  king,  and  began  reading  It.  In  this 

manner 
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manner  they  approached  the  (hore ;  and  Corne- 
lia, whofe  concern  had  never  fufFered  her  to  lofe 
fight  ef  her  hufband,  Ix^gan  to  conceive  hope, 
when  (he  perceived  the  people  on  the  ftrand 
crowding  down  along  the  coafts,  as  if  willing 
to  receive  him :  but  her  hopes  were  foon  de- 
ftroyed  ;  for  that  inftant,  as  Pompey  rofe,  fup- 
porting  himfelf  upon  his  frccdman*s  arm,  Sep- 
timius  (tabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  fecondcd  by  Achillas.  Pompey  per- 
ceiving his  death  inevitable,  only  difpofed  him- 
felf to  meet  it  with  decency,  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  robe,  without  fpeaking  a  word, 
with  a  (igh,  refigncd  himfelf  to  his  fate.  At 
this  horrid  (ight,  Cornelia  (hrieked  fo  loud  as 
to  be  heard  to  the  (hore  •,  but  the  danger  (he 
herfelf  was  in  did  not  allow  the  mariners  time 
to  look  on ;  they  immediately  fct  fail,  and  the 
wind  prox'^ing  favourable,  fortunately  they 
escaped  the  purfuit  of  the  Egyptian  gallies.  In 
the  mean  time,  Pompe/s  murderers  having 
cut  off  his  head,  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed, 
the  better  to  preferve  its  features,  defigning  it 
for  a  preicnt  to  Caefar.  *  The  body  was  thrown 
naked  on  the  ftrand,  and  expofed  to  the  view 
of  all  whofe  curiofity  led  them  that  way.  How- 
ever, his  faithful  frccdman,  Phillip,  ftill  kept 
near  it,  and  when  the  crowd  was  difperfcd  he 
wa(hed  it  in  the  fea,  and  looking  round  for 
piatcrials  to  burn  it,  he  perceived  the  wrecks 
li  3  of 
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of  a  6(hing-boat,  of  which  he  copipofed  a  pileii 
While  he  was  thus  pioufly  employed,  he  wai 
acco(ted  by  an  old  Roman  foldier,  who  ha4 
ferved  under  Pompey  In  his  youth.  ^  Who 
^<  art  thou,"  faid  he,  ^^  xh$t  $n  making  thefe 
*^  humble  preparations  for  Pompey*s  funeial?" 
Philip  having  anfwered,  that  he  was  one  of  Us 
freedmen,  ^^  Alas,"  replied  the  foldier,  ^^peraut 
**  me  to  ihare  in  this  honour  alfo :  among  all 
'  '•'  the  mifcries  of  my  exile,  it  will  be  my  hft 
^'  fad  comfort,  that  I  have  been  aUe  to  affift 
*^  at  the  funeral  of  my  old  commander,  and 
*'  touch  the  body  of  the  braveft  general  that 
*•  ever  Rocne  prciduced."  After  this,  they  both 
joined  in  giving  the  corpfe  the  laft  rites,  and 
collefting  his  aihes,  buried  them  under  a  littlft 
rifmg  earth,  fcraped  together  with  their  hands, 
over  which  was  afterwards  placed  the  following 
infcription :  He  wbofe  merits  deferve  a  temple^  can 
mrdi)  fcarce  find  a  tomb.  Such  was  the  end,  and 
fuch  the  funeral,  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  a  man 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  enflaving  his 
country,  but  rejefted  them  all.  He  was  fonder 
of  glory  than  of  power,  of  praifc  rather  than 
command,  and  was  more  vain  than  ambitious. 
His  talens  in  war  were  every  way  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  his  cotemporaries,  except 
Ca^far ;  it  was,  therefore,  his  peculiar  misfor* 
tunc  to  contend  with  a  man,  in  whofe  prefence, 
»U  other  military  merit  loft  its  luftrc.  Whether 

his 
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his  aims  during  the  laft  war  were  more  juft 
than  Casfar's,  muft  for  ever  remain  doubcAil ; 
certain  it  is,  that  he  frequently  rejeded  all 
offers  of  accommodation,  and  began  to  talk  of 
punilhment,  before  he  had  any  pretentions  to 
power.  But  whatever  might  have  been  his 
intentions,  in  cafe  of  victory,  they  could  not 
have  been  executed  ¥rith  more  moderation  than 
thofe  of  Cacfar.  The  corruptions  c^  the  flate 
were  too  great  to  admit  of  any  other  cure  but 
that  of  an  abfblute  government,  and  it  was  not 
pofldble  that  power  could  have  fallen  into  bet* 
ter  hands  than  thofe  of  the  conqueror.  From 
Pompey's  death,  therefore,  we  may  date  the 
total  extindion  of  the  republic.  From  this 
period  the  fenate  was  difpofleflfed  of  all  its 
power,  and  Rome,  from  henceforward,  W99 
never  without  a  matter. 
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iDiLES  CuRULE,  when  firft  created,  103. 

jEmilius  Paulus,  fent  with  Varro  againft  Han- 
nibal, 268.     Slain  at  Cannae,  272. 

£n£As,  arrives  in  Italy,  i.  Marries  Lavinia,  flays 
Turnus,  and  builds  Lavinium,  2.  Is  vanquiflied 
by  Mezentius,  and  flain,  ib. 

JEc^l,  defeated  by  Q.  Cincinnatus,  who  takes  their 
city,  128.  They  with  the  Volfci  make  incurfions 
and  advance  within  ten  miles  of  Rome,  excited  by 
the  inteftine  divifions  of  the  people,  140,  Subdued 
by  the  Romans,  197. 

Agrarian  Law,  who  the  firft  propofer  of  it,  ijo.  , 
Violent  contefts  between  the  fenate  and  commons 
for  its  eftablifhment,  130. 

AcRiCEKTUM,  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the 
Carthaginian  general,  244. 

Am ULius,  murders  his  brother  Numitor's  Tons,  and 
(Bakes  his  daughter  Rhea  Silvia  a  vcfUl  virgin,  3. 

Ancus 
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AitcusMartius,  elededkingofRocnCy  jr.    H» 

inftitutioDS,  conquefts,  and  deatb,  32,  33. 
Antiochus,  war  declared  s^inft  him  hy  the  Ro^ 

mznuy  297.   Is  defeated  by  Scipi<H  brother  of  Afri- 

canus,  2^8»  and  makea  peace  with  the  Romana 

upon  their  own  terma^  ^99. 
Appius  Ci.AUi>ius»  his  hatred  of  the  people  ocok 

iions  great  difturbAAceSy  iij.     Appointed  general 

ag^ainft  the  Volicians,  119.      His  feverity»  i20w 

His  death,  ib. 
Appius^  one  of  the  decemviri,  fidls  in  love  with  Vir- 

g^inia,  145.     His  intrigue  to  get  poflScffion  of  her^ 

146.     Kills  hlmfelf  in  prifon,  153. 
Appius  Claudius,  his  ipeech  difluadlng  from  a 

peace  with  Pyrrhus,  220. 
Archimedes,  retaids  the  fate  of  Syracufe  by  his 

machines,  280.     is  (lain  by  a  Roman  foidier,  zSu 
AscANi  vs,  fucceeds  his  father  £neas,  2. 
AsDRUBAL,  Tent  to  reinforce  Hannibal,  is  cut  ofiT 

with  his  whole  army,  279. 
AvENTiNE,  Mount,  granted  by  thQ  (cnate  to  the 

people  to  build  on^  129. 


B. 

Brennus,  with  ^n  army  of  Gauls,  enters  Etniria^ 
174.  Marches  to  Rome,  175.  Befieges  the  Ca- 
pitol, 179.  Is  encountered  by  Camillus,  auid  en- 
tirely defeated,  185. 

Brutus*  Junius,  declares  his  refotution  to  re- 
venge Lucretia,  56.  Obtains  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  for  the  baniflimcnt  of  Tarquin,  58.  Pro- 
claimed the  deliverer  of  the  people,  59,  Greated 
conful,  61.  Sentences  his  two  fons  to  death  for 
attempting  to  reftore  Tarquin,  63.  Slain  in  com- 
bat by  Aruns,  fon  of  Tarquin,  65. 
Burial,  on  what occafion changed  into  burning  bj 
the  Romans,  382,  383. 
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^AMiLius,  M.  Fu|tius,  created  dilator  to  con* 
elude  the  war  with  the  Veil,  i68,  whofc  city  hq 
takes,  169.  Created  a  military  tribune  and  fent 
againft  the  Falifci,  171.  Sends  back  the  fchool- 
mafter  with  ignominy,  who  had  offered  to  betray 
the  children  under  his  care  to  him,  172.  Is  again 
ch'ofen  di£^ator,  180.  -  Encounters  and  routs  the 
Gauls,  183.  Defeats  the  Volfci,  187.  Made 
dictator  again  to  oppofe  another  invafion  of  the 
Gauls,   191,  whom  he  defeats,  ib.     His  death, 

193- 
Cann^,  the  battle  fought  there  defcribcd,  270, 

271.     Number  and  quality  of  the  Romans  flain, 

.    ^73- 

Capitol,  by  whom  built,  51.    Why  fo  called,  52. 

Befieged  by  the  Gauls,  179.     Saved  byManlius, 

thence  furnamed  Capitolinus,   181. 

Carthage,  defcribcd,  233.  The  corrupt  ftate  of 
it,  ib.  Befieged  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  307.  Taken 
and  burnt,  308. 

Carthaginians,  Caufe  of  the  war  between  them 
and  the  Romans,  232.  Defeated  in  a  fea-f  ght  by 
the  conful  DuilHus,  236.  Being  defiitute  of  ge- 
nerals, fend  toLacedaemon  for  Xantippus  to  com- 
mand their  armies,  240.  They  defeat  the  Romans 
.  commanded  by  Regulus,  24.2.  And  deftroy  their 
fleet  in  an  engagement  with  Claudius  Pulcher,  248* 
But  lofe  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  own  (hips 
in  another  engagement,  ib«  Are  forced  to  fubmit 
tp  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  impofed  by  thcv 
Romans,  249.  Break  the  treaty  by  bcfteging  ' 
Saguntum,  252.  Recall  Hannibal  out  of  Italy, 
287.  Their  forces  defeated  by  Scipio,  293.  A 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  them  and  the 
Jlpmans,  ib. 

Catiline, 
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Catiline,  Se&qivs,  bischarafier  an/conlpi. 
racy,  405 — 413.     His  deatb»  414. 

Censors,  the  firft inftitiitibn of tbeois  159.  Wbere« 
in  their  otfice  confifiedj  ib. 

Cicero,  M.  T.  hischara^ery42j.  Baaiflicdy  415. 
rccaiJed,  430- 

Ci^NA,  CoaNELiu^,  oppafes  the  imefcfb  of 
Sy\h^  355-  Is  joined  by  Marius,  i6o«  Raifes 
forces  to  oppofe  bylla,  365.    His  dratb,  367. 

Cl  E  l  I  a  ,  efcapes  from  the  c^nip  of  Porienna,  fwini* 
oiing  the  Tyber  on  horfeback^  69- 

Cmbak^  Julius,  his  charaOer,  410—412.  Formt 
a  combination  with  Pompejr  and  &afliis,  418. 
Gaul  affigned  to  him,  42a.  A  brief  relation  of 
bis  vidories  there,  426,  427.  Recalled,  435. » 
.  Paflietb  the  Rubicon,  444.  launders  Ae  nt^utj 
at  Rome,  451.  Subdues  Spain,  and  returns  vie-  * 
torious  to  Rome,  454.  Defeats  Fompejr  ai  Pbar- 
falia,  476. 

Clodius,  Publius,  his  enmity  to  Cicero,  424* 
Killed  by  Milo,  433. 

CoLLATiN us,  choTen  conful  with  BVutus,  61.  De- 
pofed  from  the  confulihip  and  banilbed,  64. 

Consuls,  when'firft  chofen,  61  •  A  law  made  for 
chufing  one  of  them  from  the  plebeians,  192. 

Corinth,  taken  and  raa;ed  to  the  ground,  309. 

CoRioLANUS,  makes  a  fpeech  which  greatly  in- 
flames the  people,  93.    Proceedings  of  the  tribunes 

.  againft  him,  94.  Condemned  to  perpetual  exile, 
99.  Invades  the  Roman  territories,  102.  En- 
camps within  five  miles  of  Rome,  103.  Approach- 
ing nearer,  the  fen  ate  and  people  agree  to  fend  de- 
puties with  propofals  of  a  reftoration,  104.  The 
\  pathetic  fpeech  of  his  mother  Volumaia,  107.  His 
death,  1.8. 

(^RAssus,  his  character,  391.  Becoqies  one  of  the 
triumvirate,  413.  Chuies  Syria  for  his  (hare  of 
government,  422. 

puRTius,  leaps  on  horfebacl^  into  the  gulph  in  the 
forum,  156. 
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D- 


Dec  I  us  Mus,  devotes  himfelf  as  9fi  atonement  to 
(dvt  his  araiV)  ?o6. 

Decemviri/  Occaiion  of  inftituling  tbefe  officers, 
and  the  names  of  the  perfons  Arft  appointed  to  it, 
135.  Compile  the  ten  firft  tables  of  the  Roman 
law,  136.  The  intrigues  of  Appius  to  get  himfelf 
continued  in  the  office,  137.  Agree  on  his  pro- 
pofal  neyer  to  give  up  their  authority,  138.  Which 
they  excrcife  with  great  licentioufneis  and  cruelty, 
ib.  Add  two  more  tables  to  the  body  of  law^  com- 
t  piled  by  them,  139.  The  inteftine  divifions  their 
tyranny  occafions  excite  the  JEqui  and  Volfci  to 
made  incurfions,  140.  Demand  a  power  of  levy- 
ing and  commanding  the  forces  €0  go  againft  the 
^i^qui,  142.     A  period  put  to  their  office,  150. 

Dictator,  who  firft  appointed,  and  on  what  occa*> 
fion,  74.     Various  caufes  of  chufing  them,  105. 

Drusus,  following  the  example  of  i&  Gracchi,  ex- 
cites commotions,  and  is  killed,  344,  345. 

DuiLLius,  obuins  a  fignal  vidory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  fea,  236. 


F. 

Fa  b  1 1,  four  thoufand  men  of  this  family  offer  to  de-* 
fend  the  Romaq  territories  invaded  by  the  Hetru- 
rians,  113.     Are  all  cut  off  by  the  Veii,  114. 

Fabius  Maxim  us,  elefted  general  againft  Han- 
nibal, 263.  Saves  the  Roman  army  when  in  im- 
minent danger  through  the  rafiinefs  of  Minucius, 
267. 

Fabritius,  fcnt  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  refpe£ling 

the  ranfom  and  exchange  of  prifoners,  221.     His 

temperance  and  fortitiick,  222.  Acquaints  Fyrrhus 

3  with 


Wtdi  the  treachery  of  his  Phyficiafit  aay.     Set*  jii 
example  of  frtigalityt  and  (being  cenfor)  cjc^a 
ienator  for  having  ten  pounds  of  pbcc,  ajo. 
FiDBK^f  an  ancient  Roman  coJony,  revolts  to  ti^ 
kingof  the  Veil,  t62.  ■ 

Flami  KiuSf  rafhly  encountering  Hannibal,  it  Jt- 
>   fattedy  and  about  15000  Romans  Oain,  262* 

G. 

Gauls»  befiege  C^tifium  under  the  condud  gf 
BrennuSy  174.  March  thence  to  Rome,  i^^ 
iriijch»  after  defeating  the  RcNsan  annT,  thej  enter 

-  witkiut  rdIftanoe»  178.    Defeated  br  CamtUaiM 
191.    Enter  Etruria  again»  wafting  aU  with  iie 
and  fword^  251.    Being  encountered  by  the  Ko* 
mani,  4000(M>f  diem  are  killed,  and  looootrimi 
prifoners,  252. 

Gladiators,  their  firft  inftitution  at  Rome,  36. 

Gracchus  Tiberius,  attempts  to  renew  the 
Licinian  law,  312.     Is  killed  by  Satumius,  316. 

Gracchus  Caius,  his  chara£ler,  317,  318.  At* 
tempts  to  reform  feveral  corruptions  in  the  ftate, 
319,  and  to  enforce  the  Licinian  law,  321.  Be- 
ing  malicioufly  profecuted  by  the  fenate,  who  fet  a 
price  upon  his  head,  he  orders  his  flave  to  kill 
him,  328. 

Greece.  Liberty  reftored  to  it  by  the  Romans,  296. 


H. 

Hankibal,  fworn  by  his  feiher  when  very  young 
never  to  be  in  friendfliip  with  the  Romans,  253. 
His  character,  ib.  2^4.  Having  taken  Saguntum 
and  over-run  all  Spam,  marches  into  Italy,  255. 
Defeats  the  conful  Scipio,  258,  and  afterwards  his 
colleague  Sempronius,  259*    Engages  and  defeats 

Fhuninius 
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Fhanintus  with  great  lliughter,  262.  His  ftratt^ 
gem  to  cfcapc  from  Kabius,  285.  The  difpofition 
of  his  forces  at  Cannae,  269,  270.  Slays  50000 
Romans  there,  273.  Leads  his  army  to  Capua, 
&76.  Is  oppoicd  at  Carthage  by  Hanno,  277* 
Afdrubal  fent  to  reinforce  him,  279.  He  is  re- 
called, 287.  Has  an  interview  with  Scipio  before 
the  armies  engage,  289.  Being  defeated  in  battle^ 
flies  to  Adrumetum,  293.  Goes  to  the  court  of 
Antiochus,  300.     His  death,  301. 

Hetrurians,   invade  the  Roman  territories,  and 
defeat  the  conful  Virginius,    113. 

HoRATii,  tht  combat  between  them  and  the  Cu- 
ratii,  27. 

HoRATius  CocL£s,  bravely  defends  Rome,  67* 


Illyriaks,  make  depradations  on  the  trading  fub<- 
je^s  of  Rome,  which  brings  on  a  war  againft  them, 
25 1  •  The  greateft  part  of  their  country  ceded,  and 
a  tribute  impofed  on  the  reft,  ib. 

JuD-«A,  fubdued  by  Pompey,  404, 

JucuRTHA,  bribes  the  feaate  of  Rome  to  coun- 
tenance his  villanies,  332.  Summoned  to  g've  an 
account  in  perfon  of  fuch  as  had  accepted  bribes, 
333.  Obiiges  the  Roman  army  to  pafs  under  the 
yoke,  335.  Conftrained  by  Metellus  to  beg  peace, 
ibid.  Brought  to  Rome  by  Marius,  340.  His 
death,  ibid. 


L. 

L  A  V I N  u s,  fent  to  interrupt  the  progrtfs  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy,  21  {.  Is  defeated  by  him  with  great 
(laughter,  216. 

Larg  I  vsy  on  what  occaiion  created  the firft  didlatoc 
4>fRomc,  7^. 
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Latins,  enter  into  hoftility  with  the  Romam bf 
the  inftigation  of  Tarquin,  7 1.  Are  endrelj  over- 
thrown near  the  lake  Regillus,  76*  They  with  the 
Campanians  revolt,  203.  Are  defeated  bj  MaoSoi 
Torquatus,  with  great  flaughter,  and  brought  en- 
tirely under  the  Roman  power,  207. 

Laws,  Agrarian,  .  when  firft  propofed,  no. 
Commotions  occafioned  by  attempts  to  cnface 
them,  312,  321I 

—  OF  THE  Ten  Tables,  whence  compofal, 
134.    Digefted  into  order  by  the  Decemviri,  136. 

Livius  Androkicus,  the  firft  dramatic  poet  of 
Rome,  250. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  Priscus,  eleded  king  of 
Rome,  35.  His  inftitutions,  wars  and  death, 
ibid. — 39. 

Lucretia,  ravifhed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius,  54. 
Kills  herfelf,  55. 

LucuLLUs,  defeats  Mithridatcs  and  Tigranes,  397. 
Superfeded  by  Glabrio,  and  afterwards  by  Pom- 
pcy,  3c8. 

LuTATius  Catulus,  gains  a  great  vi^ory  o?cr 
the  Carthaginians  at  fea,  248. 


M. 

Maklius  Capitolinus,  bravely  defends  the 
Capitol,  181.  Afpires  to  be  fove reign  of  Rome, 
184..  Is  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  his 
houfe  razed  to  the  ground,  186. 

Manlius  Tor  qu  at  us,  puniflicth  his  fon  with 
death  for  fighting  contrary  to  order,  203.  De- 
feats the  army  of  the  Latins  with  great  (laughter, 

707. 
Mar  I  us,  Caius,  fent  againft  Jugurtha,  336.   His 
characlcr,   ib.    337.      Supplants  Mctcllus,    338. 
^^cnt  againft  the  Cimbri  and  Tetoncs,  341,    whom 
he  cntM-ely  defeats,  ib.     Put  to  flight  and  declared 

an 
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4h  enemy  of  hii  country  bjr  Sylla,  353,  354.  In- 
volved in  various  dangers  and  diftreUcs,  358,  339. 
Joins  with  Cinna>  360.  Makes  horrid  maflacres^ 
363.     His  deaths  364. 

Metellus,  fent  againft  Jugurtha,  conftrains  him 
tb  beg  peace,  335.  Being  ungratefully  perfecuted 
by  Marius,  goea  into  voluntary  exile,  342.  Is  re- 
called, 343. 

Mi THRi DATES,  War  declared  againft  him,  348. 
Is  defeated  near  Athens  with  great  lofs  of  his 
forces,  364.  Concludes  a  peace,  ib.  Unites  with 
Tieranes,  and  invades  Bythinia,  396.  Defeated 
by  Lucullus,  397*  By  Pompey,  400.  His  death, 
402. 

MuTUS  ScjEVoLA,  attempts  to  kill  Porfenna;  but 
failing  of  fuccefs^  burns  his  right  hand,  68,  69. 

N. 

Noma,  Pompilius,  chofen  king  of  Rome».22. 

His  various  inftitutions,  and  death,  23 — 25. 
NuMiTOR,  the  laft  king  of  Alba,  fupplanted  by  his 

brother  Amulius,  who  murders  his  fons,  and  pof« 

fefleth  the  kiogdoin»  2»  3* 


O. 

Or  ATitN,  wherein  it  differs  from  a  triumph,  70. 
To  whom,  and  on  what  occaflon  firft  decreed,  ib, 

P. 

Patricians,  by  the  laws  of  the  twdve  tables  for** 
bid  to  marry  with  the  plebeians,  145.  The  tri-> 
bunes  make  a  law  to  permit  them,  156. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  makes  war  againft  Rome, 
303,  is  defaced  by  J^milius,  ik 
VM.L  Kk  Phar- 
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PiiAmsALiA»  thcarmictorCaBfitf  andPcMBpeyi 
there,468.    The  order  of  the  ImtkoabodiUcH 

471,472.  '  ' 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  eanged  io  w»  with  the 
Romans  for  having  made  a  l^ue  widi  the  Car* 
tba^ians,  a8o  i  which  is  omcluded  after  twcMj 
years  continuance,  196. 

Plebeians,  their  power,  icv  Thcoppfd^ODiaai 
mi feries  they  were  fulijed  to  by  t&e  srarice  fd  die 
rich  and  powerful,  which  in  the  end  ofrafamcd  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  die  people,  7a— SB. 
Gieat  tumults  and  concells  between  UMm  and  the 
patricians,  caufed  by  one  of  their  tribunes,  116. 
A  law  procured,  givme  them  equal  influence  with 
the  patricians  in  all  eledions  and  debates,  154.  A 
law  pafled  for  chufing  one  of  the  confab  fiooi 
their  bod^,  192. 

Poetry,  its  rife  among  the  Romans,  240,  ico. 

PoMPEY  Ckeius,  efpoufeth  the  interdfrs  of  Sylls, 
369.  Puts  an  end  to  the  fervile  war,  389.  Con- 
tefts  with  CraiTus  for  power,  391.  Clears  die  fra 
of  pirates,  394.  Appointed  general  againft  Mi- 
thridates,  395,  whom  he  dercats,  400.  Enters 
Rome  in  triumph,  404.  A  charader  of  him,  415. 
Ordered  by  the  fenate  to  oppofe  Ca^ar,  441. 
Leads  his  forces  to  Capua,  446.  Routs  Caefar's 
forces,  463.  Beinj;  defeated  at  Pharfalia,  flies  to 
Larifla,  thence  to  Lefbos,  480,  and  Egypt,  482« 
His  death,  485.     A  further  chara£ber  ot  him,  486. 

PoRcius,  Cato,  his  character,  and  fpecch  In  dw 
fenate,  412. 

PoRSENNA,  king  of  Etruria,  lays  fiege  to  Rome, 
67.  Oflers  conditions  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted, 69* 

Pr^tor,  when  firfl  appointed,  and  wher^  his 
office  confifts,  193. 

Punic  War,  what  gave  rife    to   the  firll,  2J2. 

Concluded  on  bard  coiiditions  to  the  Carthagioiam, 

249.  The  fecond  declared,  253.   Concludcdt  ^3- 

1  Com' 


INDEX. 

Commencement  of  the  third,  304.  Its  concluiioll 
by  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage,  309. 
Pyrrhus,  invited  by  the  Tarentines,  comes  with 
an  army  into  Italy,  212.  Defeats  the  Romans, 
but  with  great  flaughter  on  both  fides,  216.  En- 
deavours to  bribe  the  Romans  to  a  peace,  but  in 
vain,  218.  Gains  a  (econd  vidory,  but  with  con- 
fiderable  lofs,  224..  Retreats  into  Sicily,  226. 
Having  returned  into  Italy,  encounters  the  Ro- 
mans, is  defeated,  and  his  camp  taken,  228.  Re- 
turns into  Greece,  229. 


QyiNTivs  CiNCiNNATUs,  his  frugality  and  in- 
duftry,  121.  £Ieded  conful,  124.  His  conduct  and 
virtues,  ib.  125.  Created  dictator,  126.  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  the  conful  Minutius,  furrounded  by 
the  .£qui  and  Volfci,  127.  Having  refcued  the 
army,  and  defdited  the  enemy,  refigns  his  didatox- 
ihip,  and  returns  to  his  farm,  128. 


R. 

Regulvs,  fent  with  Manlius  into  Africa,  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Carthage,  227.  His  charader,  ib. 
Defeats  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  238.  Makes  a 
defcenton  the  coaft,  and  ukes  the  city  Clupea,  ib. 
Several  of  his  men  cleflroyed  by  a  huge  ferpent,  139; 
which  at  length  they  kill,  and  its  (kin  is  fent  to 
Rome,  lb.  Obtains  another  vi£torv,  and  takes 
eighty  towns,  ib.  240.  Is  defeated  oy  Xantippus 
with  great  flaughter  of  the  Roman  army,  and  him- 
felf  taken  prifoner,  242,  243.  Sent  to  Rome  to 
xreat  of  a  peace,  on  condition  to  return  if  unfuc- 
cefsful,  245.  Advifes  to  continue  the  war,  246, 
and  returns  to  Carthage,  247,  where  he  is  put  to 
.death  with  great  torture,  ib. 


INDEX. 

RoMB,  founded,  6.  Impmvcd  ind  adorned  bfL 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  37.  Extent  of  ici  territoiT  it 
the  timfs  of  Tarquin^s  expulfion,  ^ 9.  Bcfie^ed  If 
Porfeniia*  67.  The  feveritj  of  its  Imyn  with  re- 
fptSt  to  debtors,  72.  Its  increafe  of  people  with- 
out commerce  tended  to  advance  the  difturbanoes 
in  it,' 114.  Endangered  by  an  army  of  fugitives 
led  by' a  Sabine,  122.  Ambafladors  fenctodK 
Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  lam 
from  thence  for  its  government,  134.  A  contraft 
between  the  (late  of  it  and  Carthage,  233*  The 
great  terror  and  confternation  of  its  inhabitants  on 
the  defeat  of  Cannae,  273.  Gives  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  thofe  Italian  ftates  that  had  not  revolted 
durlns  the  fecial  war,  347.  Its  government  COO* 
verted  into  d'efpotifro,  380. 

Ro?iULUS,  his  birth,  3.  How  preferved,  ibid.  4. 
S!  ns  Amul'us,  and  reinftatesNumitorin  his  king- 
dcrn,  5.  Mays  his  brother  Remus,  6.  Eleded 
ino:,  8.  His  religious,  civil,  and  military  iniiitu- 
t*-  ns,  11  — 14.  A'lakes  war  with  the  Sabincs,  and 
.  '  neighbouring  ftates,  15 — 18.  Grows  ab* 
■     n'-r,  ig.     His  death,  20. 


b/ii. .    .  .  *"  ibp*'-  women,  and  coniequcnt  war 

with  the  Ron.*  .5^       •',-      8. 

Samnmtes,  attacked.  .  the  Romans,  197.  T>.cir 
frivolous  pretences  I'jr  tins  war,  i<y8.  Defeated  by 
the  Romans  with  great  flaughtcr,  2CO.  A  peace 
concluded  with  them,  203.  War  being  renewed, 
the  Samnites  oblige  the  Roman  army  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  200.  Are  afterwards  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  Romans,  210.  They,  and  other 
ftates,  bemg  quite  exhaufted,  call  in  Pyrrhus  tg 
their  afliftance,  211,  226. 

^ciPio,  defeated  by  Hannibal  nearTicinum,  258. 

*  '         *  '  3  Scipjo. 


INDEX. 

Scil^io,  fon  of  the  former,  his  noble  refolution  afttr 
fhe  defeat  at  Cannz,  274.  His  character,  281. 
Carries  the  war  into  Africa,  284.  Defeats  Han- 
nibal, 293.     His  death,  302. 

Sbmpronius,  defeated  by  Hannibal^  with  the  lofs 
pf  26000  Romans,  2s9. 

Senate,  of  whom  at  firft  compofed,  9.  Augmented 
by  L.  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  35.  Their  artifice  to 
caufethe  people  toenlift  in  an  expedition  againft  the 
^qui,  112.  To  riemedy  the  evils  and  oppreflions 
of  the  people,  refolve  to  pay  the  foldiery  out  of  the 
treafury,  impofihg  a  new  tax  for  that  purpofe,  166. 
^uffinus  ejedled  for  being  pofl'ciTed  of  ten  pounds 
of  plate,  230.  The  great  corruption  and  change 
of  condudl  in  it,  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  329. 
Great  contefts  and  debates  in  it  between  the  par- 
tizaps  of  Caefar  and  Pompey,  435 — 441 .  Difpof- 
fefled  of  all  its  power,  487. 

Sertoi|.ius,   his  charader,   exploits,  and  death, 

386,387- 
Ser  vius  TuLLius,  appointed  king  by  the  fenate 

of  Rome,  41.    Divides  the  people  into  clafics,  and 

centuries,  42*     His  other  regulations,  and  death, 

44—48, 
S^XTius,   a  tribune,  the  firft  plebeian  that  was 

chofen  conful,  193. 
Siccius  pENTATUS,  his  great  merits  and  hard- 

{hips,  130.     Gains  a  fignal  yidory  over  the  JEqui, 

and  is  created  a  tribune,  132.     1  reacheroufly  cut 

off  by  the  decemviri  for  having  inveighed  againft 

their  condud,  144. 
3iciLY,  defirc  of  pofleffing  it,  the  caufe  of  the  firft 

Punic  war,  232.     The  Romany  firft  entrance  intp 

it,  234. 
Social  War,  the  occafion  of  it,  345.    Its  conclu. 

fion,  347. 
Soldiery,  for  what  reafan  firft  paid  out  of  thq 


ireafury,  i66» 


S9PH9- 
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S6PH0NI8BA,  wife  of  Syphax,  mxnm  MaSnifi, 
286.    Her  death,  287. 

Spain,  made  a  Roman  pforincei  31  !•  Gomn- 
ment  of  it  affigned  to  Pompey,  422. 

Spurius  Cassius  Visc^LLiiivs,  bjr  his  vaai^ 
and  ambition  caufes  difturbanoes  in  the  cammaih 
wealth,  109.  Thrown  headlong  from  the  Tc* 
peianrock,  112. 

Spurius  MiBLius,  aiming  at  power,  makcthim- 
felf  popular  by  great  diflnbutions  of  com,  160. 
Refufing  to  appear  at  the  didator'a  tribunal,  k 
killed  by  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  fent  to  fiira 
him,  i6i. 

Stolo,  makes  a  law  that  no  man  ihould  pofleli 
above  560  acres  of  land,  which  himielf  traB^Rff- 
ing,  is  puniflied  by  it,  loo. 

S  Y  L  L  A ,  appointed  general  agwift  Mithridates,  548. 
His  charafter,  349.  Puts  Marius  and  his  party 
to  flight,  353.  Defeats  Mithridates,  364.  Re-  I 
turns  to  Itady  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies^ 
368.  Involves  his  country  in  a  civil  war,  371 ; 
which  is  continued  with  great  obftinacy  and 
flaugbter,  till  Sylla  at  length  is  compleatly  vido- 
rious,  ibid.  377.  Inftances  of  his  horrid  cruelty, 
ibid.  379.  Caufes  himfelf  to  be  chofen  perpetual 
dilator,  380.  Which  having  exercifed  with  tyran« 
ny  he  lays  down,  382.     His  death,  383. 

Syphax,  defeated  by  Scipio,  284. 

bY&  Acus£,  taken  by  the  Romans,  281. 


T. 

Tare  n t u  m,  taken  and  difmantled  by  the  Romans, 

23^- 

Tarquinius,  Lucius  Superbus,  having  flain 

Servius  TuUius,  fucceeds  to  the  throne,  49.  Re- 
duces the  Gabii  by  ftratagem,  50.  Builds  the 
capitol,  5 1  •    Baniihcd  by  the  fenate,  58.   Marches 

w*:h 
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with  a  confiderable  army  againft  Rome^  64.  De^ 
feated)  65.  Forms  frdh  alliances  for  regaining 
the  crown,  66.  Excites  the  Latins  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe,  71. 

TxRSKTius  Varro,  chofen  conful,  268.  His 
charaAer,  ib«  Engages  with  Hannibal  at  Cannae, 
369.  Defeated  with  horrid  flaughter  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  273.  How  received  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  27<. 

Tribunes  Military,  when  iirftinftituted,  158. 

Tribunes,  of  the  people,  on  what  occafion  hrft 
created,  88*  The  extent  and  limits  of  their  autho- 
rity, 89.  Great  contefts  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  occafioned  by  one  of  them,  11 6* 
New  commotions  caufed  by  them,  121.  Their 
number  encreafed  from  five  to  ten,  129.  Are  the 
caufe  of  further  difturbances,  130* 

Triumvirate,  the  firft  when,  and  by  whom 
formed,  418. 

TuLtys  -HosTiLius,.  eleSed  king  of  Rome,  25* 
His  martial  atchievements  and  death,  26—31. 


V. 

Valerius  Co Rv us,  his  charafter,  199.  Relieves 
Capua^  befieged  by  the  Samnites,  ibid.  Being 
created  didator,  and  fent  to  oppofe  an  army  of  the 
Romans,  which  had  revolted,  by  his  prudence 
reduces  them  to  their  duty  without  bloodlhed,  201, 
202. 

Valerius  Publicus  Poplicola,  eleded  con-» 
ful  in  the  room  of  Collatinus,  64.  Triumphs  at 
Rome  for  the  viAory  over  Tarquin,  65.  £nafis 
feveral  laws  in  favour  of  the  people,  66. 

Vei  I,  Fidens,  a  Roman  colony,  revolts  to  them, 
162. 

Vircinius,  flays  his  daughter,  to  preferve  her  from 
the  luft  of  Appius;  one  of  the  decemviri,  150. 

VoLERO^ 


INDEX. 

ToiBRO,  a  Centurion,  Tcourgcd  for  refufing  tm  en* 
lift  as  a  private  foldier,  it6.  Made  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  i6*  Moves  for  a  law  that  the  plebeian 
magiftrates  fhould  be  chofen  only  by  comitia  by 
tril^,  ib.  which  greatly  embamdles  the  fenate^ 
produces  tumults,  but  is  pafled,  ii8« 

Vols  I A Ns,  a  people  of  Latium,  war  commenced 
with  them,  50.  Invade  the  Roman  territories 
with  an  army  commanded  by  Coriolanus  and  Tul* 
lus,  102.  Encamp  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
J  04.  The  army  withdrawn  by  Coriolanus,  ic8. 
The  Romans  obtain  a  fignal  vidtory  over  them,  ib. 
With  the  ^qui  they  make  incurfions,  and  advance 
towards  Rome,  prompted  by  the  diviiions  of  the 
people,  140*    In  the  end  are  fubducd^   197. 


X. 

Xavtippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  made  general  of 
the  Carthaginians,  24 1  •  Defeats  the  Roman  armr 
with  dreadful  flaughter,  242.  The  ingratitude  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  him^  243. 
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